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tions, hold his name in the sacred sim- 
plicity which has ever been the sign of the 
consummate. Men say, Phidias, Praxit- 
eles, and know that they did greatly and 
sufficiently. 

Yet with the science which these men 
had we combine elements equally great, 
and still truth demands the consummate. 
Hence success in painting has been the 
rarest success which the world has known. 
If we search its history page by page, the 
ereat canvas-leaves written with 


over 
innumerable names yield us less than a 
who have overcome the 
», through that, 


score of those 
difficulties of its scienc 
achieving art, and becoming painters. 

Yes, many men have painted, many 
creat artists have painted, without earn- 
ing the title which excellence rive s. 
Overbeck, the apostle artist, whose rooms 
are sacred with the presence of the di- 
vine, never earned that name. Nor did 
thousands who before him wrought pa- 
tiently and earnest]; 

We think that we have among us a 
man who has earned it. 

What does this involve? Somewhat 
more than the ability critically to distin- 
suish colors and to use them skilfully. 

Although practice may discipline and 
] 


levelop this power, there must exist an 


underlying physi logical fitness, or all 
study and experience will be unavailing. 
In many persons, the organization of the 
eye is such that there can be no correct 
perception of the value, relation, and har- 
mony of hues. There exists often an ut- 

iy inability to perceive differences be- 
tween even the primary colors. 

The late sculptor Bartholomew declar- 
ed himself 
two pieces of drapery, the one crimson 


and 
Nor was this 


unable to decide which of 


the other green, was the crimson. 
the result of inexperience. 
He had been for years familiar not only 
with Nature’s coloring, but with the works 


of the best schools of art, and had been 
in continual contact with the first living 
artists. 

The instances of this peculiar blind- 
ness are exceptional, yet not more so 


than is the perfection of vision which en- 


if rl 
i 
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ables the eye to discriminate accurately 
the innumerable tints derived from the 
three primitives, 

Nothing can be finer than the sense of 
identity and harmony resulting from this 
We have 


told that there is a workman at the Gobe- 


exquisite organization. been 
lin manufactory who can select twenty- 
two thousand tints of the material em- 
ployed in the construction of its famous 
tapestries. This capability is, of course, 
almost wholly dependent upon rare phys- 


ical qualifications ; yet it is the basis, the 

very foundation of a painter’s power. 
Still, it is but the foundation. An “eye 

for color” never yet made any man a 

colorist. 

severer test 


copr- 


Perhaps there ca 2 no 


of this faculty of perception than the 
ing of excellent pictures. And among 
the few successful copies which have been 


produced, Page’s stand unsurpassed. 


The ability to perceive Nature, when 
. I 
. + 


translated into art, is, however, a posses- 


sion which this painter shares with many. 
Nor is he alone in the skill which enables 
him to realize upon his own canvas the 
effects which some master has rendered. 

It is in the presence of Nature itself 


that a power is demanded with whicl 


mechanical superiority and physical qual- 


ifications have little todo. Here the man 
stands alone,—the only medium between 


the ideal and the outward world, where- 


from he must choose the siens which alone 


are permitted to become the language of 


iis expression. None can help him, as 
efore he was helped by the 
I 


man whose 
success was the parent of his own. Here 
is no k never ¢ opy ing. 

In the first place, is to be found the 
limit of the palette. Confining ourselves 


to the external, what, of all the infinitude 
of phenomena to which the vision is re- 
lated, so corresponds to the power of the 
palette that it may become adequately 
representative thereof ? 
P 

1s 

which there seems to be an imperfect re- 


over many minor points in 


lation between Nature’s effects and those 
of pigments, we will briefly refer to the 


at discrepancy occasioned by the lumi- 
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nosity of light. In all the lower effects of 
light, in the illumination of Nature and 
the revelation of colored surfaces, in the 
exquisite play and power of reflected 
light and color, and in the depth and 
richness of these when transmitted, we 
find a noble and complete response on the 
palette. But somewhere in the ascend- 
ing scale a departure from this happy re- 
The color- 
properties of light are no longer the first. 
A not . ] 


aanotner ¢€ 


lation begins to be apparent. 


element the es- 


ement — an 


iture of which is absorbed in the 


sential nz 


production of the phenomena of color — 


now asserts itself. Hitherto the painter 
has dealt with light indirectly, through 
the mediatorship of substances. The 


rays been given to him, broken 
;— ocean and sky 9 


iin and valley, draperies and hu- 
i from stars to vio- 


“s “ —ee 

iligently prepared for him, as 
lemands have arisen, the precious 
1 while he has restrained him- 


} 
sub- 


self to the representation of Nature 
1 to the limi 


. eer: : 
limit of his materials, he has 


can be found 

eX- 

is perhaps the 
temperance in 

» to be rendered into 
+ finer than some of 
works wrought out in quiet 


rave the tone of Nature in her 


moods. 


In thes« ; 
hes of 


cleaming dra- 


erest and tenderest 


served those tou 


— bits of 


- prophetic 


illiant 
perhaps, flecks along 
lawn. Such pictures are like 
ut art demands amber, also. 
necessity has borne the artist 
zone, the peaceful domain 
imitator, he finds himself impel- 


) oduc e 


simple phases of co 


no lon- 
but such 


effects which are 
lor, 
as the means at his disposal fail to ac- 
vomplish. In the simpler stages of col- 
g, when he desired to represent an 
or red, it was but neces- 


Now 


he has advanced to a point where this 


as blue 


sary to use blue or red material. 


13 
principle is no longer applicable. The 
illuminative power of light compels new 
methods of manipulation. 

As examples of a thorough compre- 
hension of the need of such a change in 
the employment of means, of the char- 
acter of that change, of the skill neces- 
sary to embody its principles, and of ut- 
ter success in the result, we have but to 
suggest the name and works of Titian. 

But the laws which Titian discover- 
ed unheeded for centuries ; 
and they might have remained so, had 
not the mind of William Page felt the 
To 


chance-work. 


have been 


of their revival and use. 
there could be 
Art must have laws as definite and im- 
indeed, the 


necessity 
him no 


mutable as those of science ; 
body in which the spirit of art is devel- 
must 


and through which it acts, 


He 


ture be 


oped, 


be science itself. saw, that, if exact 


imitation of Na 
in paint 
I 


the 


taken as the law 


ing, there must inevitably occur 


difficulty to which we have before 


referred, that, above a certain point, 


paint 


tion, thereby losing its character as 


no longer undergoes transfigura- 
mere 
coloring material, — 


» of Nature be 
. the scope of the palette would 


that, if the ordinary 
held as the legitimate 
e exhausted before success could be 
ieved. 

Any one of Turner’s latest pictures 
may serve to illustrate the nature of this 
difficulty. Although in his early 


tice he 


prac- 
was remarkable for his judicious 
restraint, it is evident that the splendors 
of the higher phenomena of light had for 


him unlimited fascination; and he may 
be traced advancing cautiously through 
career which was mark- 
Claude, 


and 


that period of his 
the influ 
hoped 


haps believed to be, a realization of such 


ed by nee of toward 


what he would prove, per- 


splendors. 
i 


It must have been observed by those 
l 


who have studied his later pictures, that, 
while the low passages of the compo- 
sition are wonderfully fine and repre- 
sentative, all the higher parts, those sup- 
posed or intended to stand for the radi- 


ance of dazzling light, fail utterly in rep- 
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resentative capacity. There is an abun- 
dance of the most brilliant pigment, but 
it is still paint, — unmitigated ochre and 
white lead. The spectator is obliged to 
recede from the picture until distance 
enables the eye to transmute the offend- 
ing material and reconcile the conflict- 
ing passages. 

To accomplish the result of rendering 
and effect of high light was 
one of the problems to which Mr. Page 
years ago turned his attention; and he 
found its 


the scale. 


4] : 1 
Lilt quailty 


solution in the transposition of 
The pitch of Nature could 
not be adopted as the immutable in art. 
That were impossible, unless art presum- 
ed to cope with Nature. 
More than he, no man could respect 
ies and qualities of the visi- 
His ideas of the truthful 
lering of that which became the subj 
his pencil might seem preposterot 
who knew not the wonderful sig- 
y which he attached to individ- 
forms and tints. Yet, in imitation, 
What is po si) 
there be any sacrifice ? 
there 


ni 
10LLOWS 


re is the limit? 


Evidently must be; 


ple nomena 
truths of Natur: 


ascen liz 


nomy, when he ; 
ts of N 


svature, | 


oie 
palette would be 
ted, upon his own a reserve of hi 


With this, seeking only a cor- 


color. 
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responding effect of light in that lower 
tone which assumes no rivalry with the 
infinite glory of Nature, he attains to a 
representation fully successful. 
We would not have it understood that 
a mere transposition of the le is all 
that is required to accomplish su 
only this,— that in no other w Ly 
To col- 


or well, to color so that forms upon the 


result ; 


can such a result be 


secured. 


canvas give back tints like those of thi 


objects which have mode] 


' 
served as 
4° 


is only half the work. Quality, as well 


. } 
tt “] 
attained, 


as color, must be Local, re- 


flected, and transmitted color can 
itated ; but 
sent ligh 


which defeats the 


. rh 
element 1s that 


sacrificed ; for through it are Nature’s 
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1 the painter 
her demands 
te ri il whi h 


o emb« dy the 


-a man 


ession,- intends ransmit fact 


know the artist, w 


mbi- 
rm Can- 
n, the 
resenta- 


ecause 


locked with the 
[is sitters have 


} 1 a 
ich proves it Walks 


re be loved 


Not 


title than that of 


not for the vagueness -ven more than they are admired. 


" . . . J ai 
ippell ition of histor- yet are they the pri le of pompous valier- 


might be that. Even were _ ies, but the glory and saintliness of homes. 


a 
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Could we enter these homes, and dis- 
cuss freely the character of their treasures, 
we would gladly linger in the presence of 
the more precious. But so inseparably 
associated are they with their originals, 
so much more nearly related to them 
than to the artist, that no fitting analysis 
can be made of the representation with- 
out involving that of the individual rep- 
resented. 

Three portraits have, however, such 
wonderful excellence, and through this 
excellence have become so well known, 
that we may be forgiven for alluding to 
them. In a former paper, the writer 
spoke of the portrait of a man in his 
The first of these 
three works is the representation of a 


divinest development. 


woman, and is truly “ somewhat mirac- 
ulous.” It is a face rendered impressive 
by the grandest repose,—a repose that 
pervades the room and the soul,—a re- 
pose not to be mistaken for serenity, but 


No bril- 


lianey of color, no elaboration of accesso- 


which is power in equilibrium. 


, ho intricacy of composition attracts 
There is 


But he who is worthy 


the attention of the observer 
no need of these. 
of the privilege stands suddenly conscious 
of a presence such as the world has rarely 
Ile feels that 

| 


before him is the 


known. the embodiment 
record of a great Past, 
as well as the reflection of a proud Pres- 
-a Past in which the soul has ever 
} 


ent, 
borne on through and above all obsta les 
of discouragement and temptation to a 


He 


sees, too, the possibilities of the near Fu- 


success which was its inheritance. 
ture; how from that fine equipoise the 
soul might pass out into rare manifesta- 
tions, appearing in the sweetness and 
simplicity of a little child, in the fearful 
tumultuousness of a Lady Macbeth, in 
the passionate tenderness of a Romeo, or 
in the Gothic grandeur of a Scotch sor- 
ceress,—in the love of kindred, in the 
fervor of friendship, and in the nobleness 
of the truest womanhood. 

Another portrait—can it have been 
painted in this century ?— presents a 
widely different character. We 
seen the rendering of a nature made too 


have 
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solemn by the possession of genius to ad- 
mut of splendor of coloring. This picture 
is that of ripe womanhood, manifesting 
itself in the fulness of summer’s goldenest 
light. 


in all its strength as a representative 


Color, in all its richness as color, 


agent, in all its glory as the minister of 
light, in all its significance as the sign and 
expression of plenitude of life, —life at 
remember 


it, as it hung upon the wall of that noble 


one with Nature ;—thus we 
room in the Roman home of Crawford. 

A later portrait, and one artistically 
the finest of Mr. Page’s productions, al- 
though executed in Rome, has found a 
home in Cambridge. Here no grave sub- 
dual of color was called for, nor was there 
any need of its fullest power,— but, in- 
stead thereof, we have color in the purity 
of its pearl expression. A mild lustre, 
inexpressibly clear, seems to pervade the 
picture, and beam forth the revelation of 
a white soul. Shadows there are none, 
— only still softer lig , to Carry back the 
receding forms. But inte in techni- 
calities is lost in the nobler sense of sweet 

We are 
ence of a peace which passeth all under- 
ling. We are holy bl 


in the ineffable 
light of immortal holiness. 


We are bless- 


ed in the consciousness of complete har- 


influences. at peace in the pres- 


mony. 
Surely, none but a great painter could 


achieved sucl 


i ess: 


surely, no 
: ‘ . ; , 
mere painter could thus have appealed 
to us. 
These 
; a i ae 
resent the artusts power In the direction 


} 


works we have chosen to rep- 


of portraiture, not only because of their 
wonderful merit as embodiments of indi- 
strate a law which 


om 
to illu 


vidualism, but 


has not yet had its due influence in art, 
but 


next 


which must be the 


very life of its 
: 
I 


° . . ~— 7 
revival, when painting Shalt 


2 


borne up until it marks the 


We refer to the « x pre ssional power of 


century. 


color, — not the conventional significance 
whereby certain colors have been asso- 
ciated arbitrarily with mental conditions. 
This last has often violated all the prin- 
ciples of natural relation; yet no fact is 


more generally accepted than this,—that 





1861.] 
colors, from the intensity of the primi- 
tives to the last faint tints derived there- 


} 


from, bear fixed and demonstrable rela- 


tions to the infinite moods and phases of 


human life. As among themselves the 


hues of the palette exist in immutable 
conditions of positive affinity or repulsion, 
so are they all related to the soul as def- 
There 


perfect recognition of this at 


initely in harmony or in discord. 
has been in 
various times in the history of painting 
" pe 


since the 


age of Giotto, — the most nota- 
ble examples having occurred in the Ve- 
netian school. 

But even in that golden age of art, this 
property of color was but rarely perceiv- 
ed and called into use under the guid- 


ance of principles. Still, the sense of the 


and the harmonies of colors was 
so keen among the Venetian artists, that, 

itively, subjects were chosen which 
required an expression admitting of the 


most iavish use 


of color. 


pomp 
moni . ( oj , 10r hom th world 


-aya] iP } 
revolve roiden @loa- 


y was con 
r whi h he se 


the law of its r 


Were we asked whicl 


completely illu 
A eR S « : 
we snouldad answer 


in the Louvre. 


or mourns,— sky and ear 


conscious air are laden with 


traiture, however, the great mas- 

lined to give the full perfec- 
he highest type of coloring. That 
low which is bestowed by the Ve- 
sun did, indeed, seem typical of 
the life | eath it; 


been 


and Titian may have 
justified in bringing thither those 


who were the re ipients of his favors. 
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One only did he not invite, — Philip IL. ; 
him he placed, dark and ominous, against 
a sky barred with blood. 

Is it in virtue of conformity to law, 
and under the government of the prin- 
Mr. Page 
has wrought with mind and hand ? 
for, in the 
three portraits to which allusion has been 


ciples of corre spondence, that 


Otherwise it cannot be; 


made, such subtile distinctions of charac- 
ter find expression in equally subtile dif- 
ferences of tint, that no touch could have 
been given from vague apprehensions of 
truth. No ambiguity perplexes the spec- 
tator ; he beholds the inevitable. 

Other works than those of portraiture 
have won for Mr. Page the attention of 


the world. This attention has elicited 


from individuals praise and dispraise, 
dealt out promptly, and with little quali- 
have looked in 


fication. But we 


vain 
for some truly appreciative tice of the 


so-called historical pictures executed by 


We do 1 


prompt out-speaking of the ublic. So 


this artist. tt object to the 
nuch is disposed of, 

We 
k appeals 
Often, 
too, it is the most nearly just of any which 
l. Usually, 


the great ] are 


given or withheld its 


know whether or not t 


to the hearts of human beings. 


may be renderet the conclu- 


sions of correct, 
while its reasonings are absurd. Its de- 

i are immed 
guments, subsequent and vag 

This measure, however, « 

all artists. A painter may appeal 

some wide, 
and 


That Mr. Page 


cess in this direction will not be denied 


yet superficial sympathy, 
attain to no other excellence. 


might have f 


uund suc- 


by any one who has seen the engraving 


ym one 


of a girl and lamb, fr 
works. It isa 
to confine 
. . 
when tha 


had don 


stvle of art, as, 


before us, we wish he 


And 


been 


passed out of and away from it. 


those phases which followed have 


such as are the least fitted to stand the 


rial of public exhibition. His pictures 
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do not command the eye by extraordi- 
nary combinations of assertive colors, — 
nor do they, through great pathos, deep 
tenderness, or any overcharged emotional 
quality, fascinate and absorb the specta- 
tor. 

Much of the middle portion of this ar- 
tist’s professional life is marked by chan- 
s. It was a period of growth, —of con- 
tinual development and of obvious trans- 


110n. 
seemed to be from the excellent to the 
crude. Neverthel ss, we doubt not, that, 
through all vicissitudes, there has been a 
steady and genuine growth of Mr. Page’s 
best artistic power, and that he has been 
true to his specialty. 

We should like to believe th it the Ve- 
netian visit of 1853 was the closing of 
one period of ti insition, and the b 7in- 
ning of a new era in Mr. Page’s artistic 
career. It is pleasant to think of the 
painter's pilgrimage to that studio of Ti- 
tian, Venice, — for it was all his, — not 
in nebulous prophetic youth, — not be- 
fore his demands had been reveal 
his consciousness, 
twenty long years of 
ness of 


hed dawned 


into confident fulfilment, when the prin- 


: . » . 
nest Work, but ill riy 


manhood, when prophecy 


ciples of his science had been found, and 


when of this science his art had become 


the d 


It was fine to come 


emonstration. 


a while the euest of Ti- 


then, and be for 
tian. 


There 


is evidence that he began after 


this visit to do what for years he had been 


learning to do,—yet, of course, as is 
ever the case with the earnest man, do- 
ing as a student, as one who feels all 
truth to be of the infinite. 

The result has been a series of remark- 
ible pictures. There are among these 
the specimens of portraiture, a few land- 
scapes, and a number of ideal, or, as they 
have been called, historical works. Of 
these last named there is somewhat to be 
said; and those to which we shall refer 
are selected for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing principles, rather than for that of de- 


scription. These are all associated with 


[ February, 
history. There are three representations 
of Venus, and several renderir gs of Scrip- 
tural subjects. 

If these picture $ are V e, they are 


so in virtue of elements which can be ap- 
preci ited. To pres nt these elements to 


the world, to : il to th who can 
recognize them, is, it ume, t 
object of exy Osi ion. 

but the more wholesome mex d of 


justice, 


is the desire of a true artist; and as we 


deal with such ¢ 1e, we do not hesitate 

as they impress 
First of all, in vie ‘the artist’s skill 
ird the ex- 


in both Sx rip- 


as a painter, it is well to reg: 


Here, 


ternal of his work. 

tural and mythologi« ) , there is 

little to motives have 
] 


essfully 


condemn. 
been bravely and sue 


out; the work ji nobly, 


The superiority of metho 


the texture and 


comes apparent. no attempt 


at illusi representation of 
i »— as, 
* Venus lead- 


Nor have we 


for instance, t 
ing forth the Trojans.” 


seen that chaste, pearly lustre of the most 


beautiful human skin so well rendered as 


in the bosom of which 
against the blue. 
But there tension to more than 


in the mythol 


is a pre 
technical excellence sical 


works; there is a declaration of physical 


| 
both 


an assump- 
i 


beauty in the very idea; these 
and the Scriptural there is 
tion of historical value 


While we believe 


physical beauty can be solved and de- 


that the problem of 
monstrated, and the representations of 
Venus can be proved to possess or to lack 
the 
as we should be compelled 


beautiful, we choose to leave now, 
to do after 
discussion, the decision of the question to 
those who raise it. It is le avail to 


prove a work of art beautiful of less, to 


prove it ugly. Spectators and genera- 
tions cannot be taken one by one and 
convinced. But where the operation of 
judgment is from the reasoning rather 


than from the intuitive nature, facts, opin- 





Our 


and impressions may exert healthful 
influences. 


The Venus ot I 
because it 


age we cannot accept, 
be unbeautiful, 
1 


SI 


may 


iortcoming, — 


but a 
of any technical failure, for, 
the 


xception of weakness in 


if waves, notl » finer, 
senti- 


Venus was not the celes- 


it lacks 


iuse it has nothing to do 


sent, neither is it of the past, 


lin any wise to any imaginable 


The present has no ideal of which the 


ncients is a manifestation. 


1 ‘ L 
{ us Greek 


ns of that marvell 


Other 1 
mind 


fitly used to symboliz 


Her 


are other 


ules mig 


pre sent 
ere 


1 not yet a 


inions, and her paramours, 


religi yn whi h« volv- 


stone trom 
mM 
They 
calle 


ae 


sepulchre. are 
the 
ad; the 


; sine e Paul preac hed 


sity which 
oO existent e is 
ead 
neral sermon. 

ist conditions, no value 

to represt ntations pro- 

I 

In 


must 


this re- 


~y 
be fal 


in subsequent ages. 
ictures 
only approximate truth. 


»s of Scriptural sub- 


of He- 


other from the early 


the remoteness 
the 


ys of Christianity — are most valuable 


not the history of the 
, nor that of the flight 
into Egypt, but the history of what these 


mighty events have become after the 


lapse of many centuries. 
Herein lies the 


difference between 


Mytholoey and Christianity: 


a 
fe 


mo 


No 


c 
i 


Ww 
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one 
soul 
» Cross 


is im- 


and perishes 


when the shadow o 


culminated, 
id body 


ll athwart Olympus; t 


ose, 


ne otner 
rtal, — immortal as is Christ, immorta 


human souls, of which 


century has | 


ar 
een when 1 
und, and 


“1 
lik 


no century can 


not audible and 


sent in its deep- 


t oc cupation. 


Oo wer 


work of Mr. P 


1 
swalowect 


] 


th 


juman vict ument 


thi 
in this 


Yi 


ra 


tow 


Het 


pallid moon, 


rew language. 
the deep, 

ley, with its chostly warriors, — the group 
on the near mountain, with its superb 


youth, its venerable age, and its man- 


hood and 


structive in 


vital for the de- 


the 


-reation there is time for a great 


too strong 


years ;- presence of 
such a < 


silence. 
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“ He ’s took ‘ith all the sym’t’ms,— thet 
’s one thing sure! Dretful pain in hez 
’s ef they hed 
telegraph-wires inside ’em workin’ fur 


back an’ l’ins, legs feel 


dear lite, head aches, face fevered, pulse 
at 2.40, awful stetch in the side, an’ press- 
ed fur breath. You guess it’s neuralo- 
gy, Lurindy? I do’no’ nothin’ abeout 
yer high-flyin’ names fur rheumatiz. J 
don’t guess so!” 
“ But, Aunt Mimy, what do you guess?” 
asked mother. 

“T don’ guess nothin’ at all, —I nigh 
abeout know !” 


” 


“ Well, — you don’t think it ’s” —— 
“T on’y wish it mebbe the veryaloud, 
But that ’s tew 
good luck ter happen ter one o’ the name. 


—I on’y wish it mebbe. 


No, Miss Ruggles, I — think — it ’s —the 


raal article at first hand.” 
“ Goodness, Aunt Mimy ! what” —— 
‘Yes, I du; 


through the femily, every one 


an’ you "ll all hev it stret 
; you need- 
n't expect ter go scot-iree, Emerline, ’ith 
all your rosy cheeks; an’ you ’ll all hev 
ter stay in canteen a month ter the least ; 
an’ ef you ’re none o’ yer pertected by 
vaticination, I reckon 1” —— 

“ Well, Aunt Mimy, if that ’s your opin- 
ion, I “Il harness the filly and drive over 
for Dr. Sprague.” 

“ Lor’! yer no need ter du thet, Miss 
Ruggles, — I kin kerry yer all through 
jest uz well uz Dr. Sprague, an’ a sight 
I tuk 


Miss Deacon Smiler an’ her hull femily 


better, ef the truth wuz knowed. 


through the measles an’ hoopin’-cough, 
They du 
say Jane ’s in a poor way an’ Nathan’l’s 


like a parcel o’ pigs, this fall. 


kind o’ declinin’; but, uz I know they say 
it jest ter spite me, I don’ so much mind. 


” 


You a’n’t gwine now, be ye ? 


“ There ’s safety in a multitude of coun- 
sellors, you know, Aunt Mimy, and I 
think on the whole I had best.” 

“Wal! ef that’s yer delib’rate ch’ice 
betwixt Dr. Sprague an’ me, ye kin du 
ez ye like. 


I never force my advice on 
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no one, xcept this, — 1’d advise Emer- 
line there ter throw them socks inter the 
fire; there ’Il never none o’ them be fit 
ter sell, ’nless she wants ter 
Wal, I ’m yer ’ve 


cluded ter hev thet old quack Sprague ; 


spread the 
disease. sorry con- 
never hed no more diplomy ’n 1; don’ 
b’lieve he knows cow-pox from kine, when 
he sees it. The poor young man’s hed 
his last well day, I ’m afeard. Good- 
day ter ye; say good-bye fur me ter Ste- 
phen. I ’ll call ag’in, ef ye happen ter 
want any one ter lay him eout.” 

And, staying to light her little black 
pipe, she jerked together the strings of 
her great scarlet hood, wrapped her cloak 
round her like a sentinel at muster, and 
went puffing down the hill like a steam- 
boat. 

Aunt Mimy Ruggles wasn’t any rela- 
tion to us, I wouldn’t have you think, 
though our name was Ruggles, too. Aunt 
Mimy used to sell herbs, and she rose 
from that to taking care of the sick, and 
so on, till once Dr. Sprague having prov- 
ed that death came through her igno- 
rance, she had to abandon some branch- 
es of her art; and she was generally 
roaming round the neighborhood, seeking 
the 
And so she came into our house just at 


whom she could devour in others. 
dinner-time, and mother asked her to sit 
by, and then mentioned Cousin Stephen, 
and she went up to see him, and so it 
was. 

Now it can’t be pleasant for any fam- 
ily to have such a thing turn up, espe- 
cially if there ’s a pretty girl in it; and 
I suppose I was as pretty as the gener- 
al run, at that time,— perhaps Cousin 
Stephen thought a trifle prettier; pink 
cheeks, blue eyes, and hair the color and 
shine of a chestnut when it bursts the 
burr, can’t be had without one ’s rather 
then I ’m 
good-natured and quick-tempered, and 


pleasant-looking ; and 


very 


I’ve got a voice for singing, and I sing 
in the choir, and a’n’t afraid to open my 
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mouth. I don’t look much like Lurindy, 
to be sure; but then Lurindy’s an old 
maid,—as much as twenty-five,— and 
don’t go to singing-school.— At least, these 
thoughts ran through my head as I watch- 
ed Aunt Mimy down the hill.—Lurindy 
a’n’t so very pretty, I continued to think, 
—but she ’s so very good, it makes up. At 
sewing-circle and quilting and frolics, I’m 
as good as any ; but somehow I ’m never 
that ’s because Lu- 
Well, Lurindy has 


a little box in her drawer, and there ’s a 


any ’count at home ; 
rindy is by, at home. 
and an old geranium-leaf, 

black that 


ad for anything but a sail- 


letter in it, 


and a piece of silk ribbon 
looks too bre 


I don’t know 


a 
} 
il 


or’s necktie, and a shell. 
what she 
for, I ’m 


\\ e "re none so rich,—I suppose 


wants to keep such old stu 

sure. 

I may 

as well tell the truth, that we’ re nearly 

as poor We ’ve got the 
; 


farm, but it ’s such a small one that moth- 


as poor can be. 


er and I can carry it on ourselves, with 
ind th 


but a bee 


now *n a day’s help or a bee, — 


’s about as broad as it is long, 
—and we raise just enough to help the 

but don’t sell. We ’ve got a 

ie filly and some sheep; and 
shears and cards, and Lurindy 
I can’t spin, it makes my head 
und I knit, knit socks and sell 
Sometimes I have needles almost 
pipe- choose the 
uneven yarn of the and 
then the work goes off like machinery. 


Why, I can 


time s three % 


as a stem, and 


coarse, thrums, 


two 


and 


knit pair, and some- 


a day, 


get just as much 
for them as I do for the nice ones, —they 
But when I want to knit well, 
I did the 


ny best blue 


‘re warm. 
day Aunt Mimy was in, I 
needles and my fine 


} 


white yarn from the long wool, and it 


takes me from daybreak till sundown to 


knit one pair. I don’t know why Aunt 
Jemimy should have said what she did 
about my socks; I’m sure Stephen had- 
n’t been any nearer them than he had 
to the cabbage-bag Lurindy was netting, 
and there wasn’t such a nice knitter in 
town as I, everybody will tell you. She 


always did seem to take particular pleas- 
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ure in hectoring and badgering me to 
death. 

Well, I wasn’t going to be put down 
by Aunt Mimy, so I made the needles 
fly while mother was gone for the doc- 
tor. 
Stephen’s room, — I suppose he 


By-and-by I heard a knock up in 
wanted 
something, — but Lurindy didn’t hear it 
*O, SO I sat 


the 


and I didn’t so much want to 
still 


stitches to my narrowings. 


and began to count out loud 
By-and-by 
he knocked again. 

“ Lurindy,” says I, “a’n’t that Steve 
a-knocking ?” 


© «& Yes” 


go?”—for I had been tending him a 


says she,—“ why don’t you 
good deal that day. 

“ Well,” says I, “there ’s a number of 
reasons ; 


heel.” 


Lurindy looked at me a minute, then 


one is, I’m just binding off my 


all at once she smiled. 

“ Well, Emmy,” says she, “if you like 
a smooth skin more than a smooth con- 
science, you ’re welcome,” — and went 
up-stairs herself. 

I suppose I had ought to ’a’ gone, and 
I suppose I ’d ought to wanted to have 
gone, but somehow it wasn’t so much fear 
as that I didn’t want to see Stephen him- 
selfnow. So Lurindy stayed up chamber, 
and was there when mother and the doc- 
And the doctor said he fear- 


ed Aunt Mimy was right, 


tor come. 
and nobody 
but mother and Lurindy must go near 
Stephen, (you see, he found Lurindy 
there,) and they must have as little com- 
And his 


boots creaked down the back-stairs, and 


munication with me as possible. 


then he went. 

Mother came down a little while after, 
for some water to put on Stephen’s head, 
which was a good deal worse, she said ; 
the evening 


and about the middle of 


heard her crying for me to come 


I 
and 
I 


help them hold him, — he was raving. 
didn’t go very quick ; I said, “ Yes,— just 
as soon as I ’ve narrowed off my toe”; 
and when at last I pushed back my chair 
to go, mother called in a disapproving 
along 


voice and said that they ’d got g 


without me and I ’d better go to bed. 
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Well, after I was in bed I began to 
remember all that had happened lately. 
Somehow my thoughts went back to the 
first time Cousin Stephen came to our 
place, when I was a real little girl, and 
and I 


had dropped the bucket in, and he ran 


mother ’d sent me to the well 


straight down the green slippery stones 
Then I re- 


membered how we ’d birds-nested togeth- 


ind brought it up, laughing. 
er, and nutted, and come home on the 
hay-carts, and how we ’d been in every 
kind of fun and danger together ; and how, 
when my new Portsmouth lawn took fire, 
at Martha Smith’s apple-paring, he caught 
me right in his arms and squeezed out the 


ire with his own hands; and how, when 


fix 
he saw once I had a notion of going with 
] 


lider Hooper’s son James, he stepped 
aside till I saw what a nincom Jim Hoop- 
er was, and then he appeared as if noth- 
ng had happened, and was just as cood 
as ever; and how, when the ice broke on 
Deacon Smith’s pond, and I fell in, and 
the other boys were all afraid, Steve 
came and saved my life again at risk of 
his own; and how he always seemed to 
think the earth wasn’t good enough for 


to walk on; and how I ’d wished, 
time and again, I might’ have some way 
to pay him back; and here it was, and 
; 


L’d failed him. 
I *d been to hi 


Then I remembered how 
s place in Berkshire, —a 
rich old farm, with an orchard that smell- 
ed like the Spice Islands in the geogra- 


phy, with apples and pears and quinces 
and peaches and cherries and plums,— 
and how Stephen’s mother, Aunt Eme- 
h ud been as kind to me as one’s own 

er could be. But now Aunt Eme- 

and Uncle ’Siah 

»phe n came a good deal oftener over 
To- 


he brought some of those new red- 


were dead, and 


the border than he ’d any right to. 
aks, and wanted mother to try them; 
next time, they ’d made a lot more ma- 
ple-sugar on his place than he wanted; 
and next time, he thought mother’s corn 
might need hoeing, or it was fine weath- 
er to get the grass in: I don’t know 
what we should have done without him. 
Then I thought how Stephen looked, the 
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day he was pall-bearer to Charles Pay- 
son, who was killed sudden by a fall,—so 
solemn and pale, nowise craven, but just 
up to the occasion, so that, when the oth- 
er girls burst out crying at sight of the 
coffin and at thought of Charlie, I cried, 
too, — but it was only because Stephen 
looked so beautiful. ‘Then I remember- 
ed how he looked the 


other day when 
he came, his cheeks were so red with the 
bright curls, 
and he lauched 


hazel eyes he has, and 


teeth ; — and 


wind, and his hair, those 


was all blown about, 


with the reat 
showed his white now his 
beauty would be spoiled, and he ’d never 
care for me again, seeing I hadn’t cared 
for him. And the wind began to come 
up; and it was so lonesome and desolate 
in that little bed-room down-stairs, I felt 


; and I 


and when the sleet 


as if we were all buried alive 


couldn't get to sleep ; 
and snow'began to rattle on the pane, I 
thoucht there wasn’t any one to see me 
and I ’d better ery to keep it company ; 
and so I sobbed off to dreaming at last 


and woke at sunrise and found it still 
snowing. 

Next morning, I heard mother step- 
ping across the kitchen, and when I came 


out, sne 


said Lurindy ’d just gone to 
they ’d had a shocking night. So 
watered the 


id got 


and made Stephen 


sleep ; 


I went out and creatures 


Brindle, mother a 


milked 
breakfast, 


and 
nice little 
some gruel. And then I was going to 
ask mother if I’d done so very wrong in 
letting Lurindy nurse Stephen, instead 
of me: and then I saw she wasn’t think- 


that; 1 


ine about 
Ing avout 


ind besides, there didn’t 


really seem to be any reason why she 


shouldn’t ;: — she was a great deal older 


than I, and so it was more proper; and 
then Stephen hadn’t ever said anything 
to me that should give me a peculiar 
right to nurse him more than other folks. 
So I just cleared away the things, made 
everything shine like a pin, and took my 
knitting. 


set than I was called to send something 


I ’d no sooner got the seam 


up on a contrivance mother ’d rigged in 
the back-entry over a pulley. And then 
I had to make a red flag, and find a stick, 
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and hang 
there were 
it; bu 








milking, < 
knit 

glad e1 

} ly } 
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‘t out of the window by which 


assers. Well, I did 
-I didn’t get the 


the most I 


\l afternoon ; somehow I hat- 


ilways sec med such a low-lived 


id I 


was nortified to acknowl- 
1 | knew nobody ’d come near 
ng though goodness knows I 


Well, when 


Lurindy came down, and 


to see anybody. 





one 

gy her som thing to eat, and 
t up-stairs, and mother took 

x some sleep; and there were 

res to feed again, and what with 





ind taking off, and tending 


, and the 


l errand night’s 
c) Wing the } iths, I didn’t 
—-. ss } 
I h that day, and was 
when ni ht came, to go to 
1 
) vent on ior two or tnre¢ 


got my § cond sock pretty 


think! 





that ti 
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abeout ’ithin the compass uv your mind, 
_— mitt’ns, men’s single mitt’ns, put up on 


needles larger ’n them o’ yourn be, an’ 
by this rule. Seventeen re ounds in the 
best seam” —— 


wrist.—tew an’ one’s the 
‘ Now, Miss Jemimy P just as if I didn’t 
know how to knit mittens !’ 
* Wal, it 
“ thou 


seems you don’t,” 


oh I don’ deny but y 





may KNOW 





heow ter give ’em; an’ ez I alluz like t 


wat good I kin, I'm gwine ter show 


“ Show away,” 
bound, I’ve knit and sold 


more mittens than 


hands in! 
« Du tell! I’m glad toh V’ heern you ’ve 


= 2OUUU U Cstivoll, says she, hunt- 


ing up a piece of paper to! sht her pipe. 
} 


“ Wal, ez 1 wuz sayin’,” says she, “ tew 
an’ one’s the best seam, handiest an’ ’las- 
tickest ; twenty stetches to a net dle, cast 
up so loose thet th tust o1 s ter one 
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“Dear me, Aunt Mimy! do be quiet 
a minute! I 
ing.” 


believe mother ’s a-call- 


“T ’ll see,” said Aunt Mimy,—and she 
stepped to the door and listened. 

“ No,” says she, coming back on tiptoe, 
—“an’ you didn’t think you heern any 
one neither. It ’s ruther small work fur 
ter be foolin’ an old woman. Hows’ever, 
I don’ cherish grudges ; so, ez I wuz gwine 
ter say, ye knit thirty-six reounds above 
wheer ye dropped yer thumb, an’ then 
ye toe off in ev'ry fifth stetch, an’ du it 
reg’lar, Emerline; an’ then take up yer 
thumb on tew needles, an’ on t’other you 
pick up the stetches I told yer ter cast 
up, an’ knit twelve reounds, an’ thumb 
off ’ith narryin’ ev’ry third” —— 

“ Well, Miss Jemimy, I guess I shall 

. 


When 


you roll 


know how to knit mittens, now!’ 
“ Ef ye don’t, ’t a’n’t my fault. 
’ve fastened off the eends, 


er nm } ad t »] an’ nress ’e 
em up in a damp owel, an pre em 


you 


ith a middlin’ warm iron on the wrong 
ide. There!” 
After this, Miss Mimy smoked awhile 
At last 
she knocked the ashes out of her pipe. 

“ Wal,” says she, “I 


my feet. 


in silence, satisfied and gratified. 


onter 
but 
I won’t disturb her, an’ you can du ez 
well. 


tea, an’ I guess I may ez well take it 


must be 


I ’d liked ter seen yer ma, 
Yer ma promised me a mess 0’ 


neow ez any day.” 

“Why, Miss Mimy,” said I, “there 
a’n’t above four or five messes left, and 
we can’t get any more till I sell my 
socks.” 

“Wal, never mind, then, you can le’ 
me take one, an’ mebbe I kin make up 
the rest at Miss Smilers’s.” 

So I went into the pantry to get it, 
and Aunt Mimy followed me, of course. 

“Them ’s nice-lookin’ apples,” said 
she. “Come from Stephen’s place ? 
Poor young man, he won’t never want 
‘em! S’pose he won't hev no objection 
ter my tryin’ a dozen,” — and she drop- 
ped that number into her great pocket. 

“ Nice -lookin’ butter, tew,” said she. 
“Own churnin’? Wal, you kin du sun- 


thin’, Emerline. W’en I wuz a heouse- 
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keeper, I used ter keep the femily in 
butter an’ sell enough to Miss Smith— 
she thet wuz Mary Breown—ter buy our 
shoes, all off uv one ceow. S’pose I take 
this pat ?” 

I was kind of dumfoundered at first; 
I forgot Aunt Mimy was the biggest beg- 
gar in Rockingham County. 

“ No,” says I, as soon as I got my 
breath, “ I sha’n’t suppose any such thing. 
You ’re as well able to make your butter 
as I am to make it for you.” 

“ Wal, ! TI alluz 


Emerline Ruggles 


knowed you wuz close ez the bark uv 


a tree; it’s jest yer father’s narrer-con- 
tracted sperrit; you don’ favor yer maa 
speck. She ’s ez free ez water.” 

“If mother’s a mind to give away her 
eye-teeth, it don’t follow that I should,” 
said I; “and I won't give you another 
atom; and you just clear out!” 

“ Wal, you kin keep yer butter, sence 
so sot on it, an’ I'll t 


dust 0’ pork 


you ’re ike a leetle 


instead.” 

“ Let ’s see you take it!” said I. 

“JT guess I'll speak ‘ith yer ma. I shall 
git a consider’ble bigger piece, though I 
don’t like ter add t’ ’er steps.” 

“ Now look here, Miss Mimy,” says I, — 
“if you ‘ll promise not to ask for another 
thing, and to go right away, I'll get you 
a piece of pork.” 

So I went down cellar, and fished round 
in the pork-barrel and found quite a re- 
spectable piece. Coming up, just as my 
head got level with the floor, what should 
I see but Miss Jemimy pour all the sugar 
into her bag and whip the bowl back on 
the shelf, and turn round and face me as 
Af- 
ter she had taken the pork, she looked 


innocent as Moses in the bulrushes. 


round a minute and said, — 

“ Wal, arter all, I nigh upon forgot my 
arrant. 
fur Lurindy, at the post-office ; ev’rybody 


Here ’s a letter they giv’ me 


else ’s afeard ter come up here”; — and 
by-and-by she brought it up from under 
all she ’d stowed away there. “ Thet jest 
leaves room,” says she. 

“ For what ?” says I. 
“ Fur tew or three uv them eggs.” 
I put them into her bag and said, 
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‘ Now you remember 
Mimy !” 


your promise, Aunt 


ae a 1 
Lor’ sakes!” says she, 


“you ’re ina 


mighty herry ter git me off. Neow you’ve 


got all you kin out uv me, the letter, ’n’ 
he mitt’ns, I may go, may 1? I niver see 


a young gal so furrard ’ith her elders in 
all my born days! I think Stephen Lee’s 
well quit uv ye, fur my part, ef he hed to 
die ter du it. I don’t ’xpect ye ter thank 
me fur w’at instruction I gi’n ye ;—there ’s 
some folks I niver du ’xpect nothin’ from ; 
you can’t make a silk pus out uv a sow’s 
ear. W’at ye got thet red flag out the 
’Cause Lu- 


Wal, good- 


keepin’-room winder fur? 


rindy ’s nussin’ Stephen ? 


‘And 


1e pat of butter with her. 
I called Lurindy and gave her the let- 
] 


after a little while 


» Aunt Mimy disappeared, and 


I heard my 
, and Lurindy was sitting on the top 
tairs with her head on her knees, 

+r was leaning over the banis- 
soon Lurindy lifted up her 
had 


etween the two I made out that Lu- 


retty 
id I 


saw she been crying, 


’d been engaged a good while to 
John Talbot, who sailed out of Salem on 


r voyages to 


India and China; and 
that now ’d come home, sick with a fe- 
er, and was lying at the house of his 


nt, who wasn’t well herself; and as 


given all his money to help a ship- 
“ouble, she couldn’t hire him a 
there he was; and, finally, 
onsider it a great favor, if Lurindy 

come down and help her. 
Now Lurindy ’d have gone at once, 
‘d been about Stephe that 


] the contagion, and 


inly carry 
taken sick herself, as soon as 
‘ived ; and mother couldn’t go and 

care of John, for the same reason ; 

1 } . 
nd there 


was nobody but me. Lurindy 


had a half-eagle that John had giver 
her once to ke ep; and I rot a little bun- 
dle together and took all the precautions 
Dr. Sprague advised; and he drove me 
off in his sleigh, and said, as he was go- 
ing about sixteen miles to see a patient, 


he ’d put me on the cars at the nearest 
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station. Well, he stopped a minute at 
the post-oflice, and when he out 
Lurindy. I 
took it, and, after a moment, concluded 
I ’d better read it. 


“* What 


Doctor; “your name isn’t Lurindy, is 


came 


he had another letter for 


are you about?” the 


says 
RB?” 

“T wish it was,” says 1, “and then I 
shouldn’t be here.” 

“ Oh! you’re sorry to leave Stephen ?” 
“ Well, you can comfort 
self with reflecting that Lurindy ’s a great 
deal the best 


As if that was any comfort! If Lu- 


says he. your- 


nurse.” 
rindy was the best nurse, she ’d ought to 
have had the privilege of taking care of 
her fi 
Besides, for all I knew, Stephen would 


be dead before ever I ba ] 


own lover, and not of other 


came k, and 


here I was going away and leaving him! 
Well, I didn’t feel so very bright; so I 
read the letter. The Doctor asked me 
what ailed John Talbot. I th ught, if I 
told him that Miss Jane Talbot 


now so that Lurindy shouldn’t come, and 


wrote 


that he was sick just as Stephen was, he 
So I said I supposed 


he ’d burnt his mouth, like the man in the 


wouldn’t let me 70. 


South, eating cold pudding and porridge; 
ratch. And 


and laughed. 


men always cried out at a se 
he said, “ Oh, do they?” 
After about two hours’ driving, there 


came a scream as if all the panthers in 


Coos County were let loose to yell, and 
directly we stopped at a little ce 


sked 


where a red flag was hung out. I; 
"d got the small-pox 


the Doctor if they ’d 
here, too; but 
the 


Lil 


before he could 


answer, 


along the ground 


thunder running 
deafened me, and in a minute he had 
| 


put me inside the cars and was 


I was determined I wouldn’ 


ereen before so many folks, th 


never seen the ears bef 


wre; so I took my 
seat, and paid my fare to Old Salem, and 
looked about me. Pretty soon a wom- 


an came bustling in from somewhere, 


and took the seat beside me. There she 
fidgeted round so that I thought I should 
have flown. 

“ Miss,” says she, at length, “ will you 
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close your window? I never travel with 
a window open; my health ’s delicate.” 

I tried to shut it, but it wouldn’t go 
up or down, till a gentleman put out his 
cane and touched it, and down it 
like Signor Blitz. did seem as if 


everything about the cars went by mir- 
acle. I thanked him, but 
d it would have been more } 


py 
spoken. After that woman had 
everythi 


I found after- 
lite not 
to have 


dont ng she could think of 


to 


plague and annoy the whole neighbor- 
hood, she got out at Ipswich, and some- 
body her that looked just 
sheriff; and I shouldn’t be 


to hear that she 


met like our 


vised 


a bit sur} 


rot out, son 


id eve rything that the 
Wh n 


irned t 


t} 


andl 
1] 


la 


in so ck kitch I { 
had for 


1 stayed lony em 


up to the 
i 


have seen what they 


up my mind that the 


never have me to 
in to wonder, as | 
saw the 


clou 
n vido = that 


and cinders and great 


ste 


‘am and smo 


} 


ce, if those tor- 
ut West 


the newspapers we ren’t just passen 


smash round so « in 


trains, like us, off the track, when all at 
once it grew as dark as midnight. 


“ Now,” says I 
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ebruary, 
They ’ve run the thing into the ground. 
However, we can’t go long now.” 

And just as I was thinking about Ko- 
rah and his troop, I remembered what 
the Doctor had told »m 
Tunnel, and it began to grow lighter, 


me about Sal 


and we began to go slower, and I picked 


up my wits and looked about again. 
I had only time to notice that the young 
gentleman and lady looked very meh 


relieved, and to shake my shawl from 


the clutch of the woman beside me, when 
we stopp¢ l at Salem, safe 

I had a good deal of trouble to find 
Miss Talbot's house, but find it I did; and 
the first thi ig she vave me was a scolding 
ior i 
her tongue wasn’t much ¢ 
found I wasn’t; 


as long as I was there, 


and sound. 


coming, thinking I was Lurindy, and 
. : 

ooler when she 

and then finally she said, 

I might 

I went right up 


to set 


back, i 
Sometim 


} 1 
membered 


tou 
had a 


mother 


up when I found that Lurin ) "d 


sweetheart all ime, and 


knew it, and they me, and 
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Now it 
a number of 
»a- 


it happened. 
vat, quite 
Lurindy had to 


She didn’t 


fone 


in the mil 
because it didn’t agree with 
i said, 


Lurindy lazy, ind 


neighbor 


y cause she 
There 
is knows how 
, 
ot that word. 


nust have got 


I hadn’t 


hear 


or all I knew, Ste 


I didn’t feel 
be 


ight me a 


rted, you may sure, 


ss Talbot br 
seeme d 


10 
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Stephen ‘d only had a bad fever, and had 


been up than 


as | 


*d gone 


and gone home for more 


week. So I wrote back, 


yuld, all about John, and hi 
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I ‘d stayed away from all that had been 
pleasant in my life, without many a good 
heart-ache ; and when at last I saw the 
dear old gray house again, all weather- 
beaten and homely, standing there with 
its well-sweep among the elms, I fairly 
cried. Mother and Lurindy ran out to 
meet me, when they saw the stage stop, 
and after we got into the house it seemed 
as if they would never get done kissing 
me. And mother stirred round and made 
hot cream-biscuits for tea, and got the best 
china, and we sat up till nigh midnight, 
talking, and I had to tell everything John 
did and said and thought and looked, 
over and over again. 

By-and-by I unpacked my trunk, and 
there was a little parcel in the bottom of 
it, and I pulled it up. 

“ There, Lurindy,” says I, “John told 
me to tell you to have your wedding- 
dress ready against he came home,— he ’s 
And I un- 


rolled the neatest brown silk you ever 


gone mate,—and here it is.” 


saw, just fit for Lurindy, she ’s so pale 
and genteel, and threw it into her lap. 
I’d stayed the other month to get enough 
to buy it. 

The first thing Lurindy did, by way 
of thanks, was to burst into tears and 
declare she never could take it, that she 
never should marry now; and the more 
But 
at last she said she ’d accept it condition- 


I urged her, the more she cried. 


ally,—and the condition was, I should 
be married when she was. 

“ Well,” says I, “ agreed, if you ’Il pro- 
vide the necessary article ; because I can’t 
very well marry my shadow, and I don’t 
know any one else that would be fool 
enough to have such a little fright.” 

At that Lurindy felt all the worse, and 
it took all the spirits I had to build up hers 
and mother’s. I suppose I was sorry to 
see they felt so bad, (and they hadn’t 
meant that I should,) because it gave the 
finishing stroke to my conviction ; and af- 
ter I was in bed, I grew sorrier still ; and 
if I cried, ’t wasn’t on account of myself, 
but I saw how Lurindy ’d always feel 
self-accused, though she hadn’t ought to, 
whenever she looked at me, and how all 
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her life she ’d feel my scarred face like 
a weight on her happiness, and think I 
owed it to John, and how intolerable such 
an obligation, though it was only a fan- 
cied one, would be ; and I saw, too, that 
it all came from my not going up-stairs 
that first time when Stephen knocked, — 
because if I had should have 
been there when the doctor came, and 


gone, I 


Lurindy ’d have gone to have taken care 
of John herself, and it would have been 
her face that was ruined instead of mine; 
and though it was a great deal better 
that it should be mine, still she ’d have 
been easier in her mind ;—and so think- 
ing and worrying, I fell asleep. 

Next day was baking-day, and Stephen 
was coming in the afternoon, and it was 
almost five o’clock when we got cleared 
up, and I went up-stairs to change my 
dress. I thought ’t wasn’t any use to 
trim myself out in bows and ruffles now, 
so I just put on my brown gingham and 
a white linen collar; but Lurindy came 
and tied a pink ribbon at my throat, and 
fixed my hair herself, and looked down 
and said, — 

“ Well, I don’t see but you ’re about 
as pretty as ever you was.” 

That almost finished me; but I con- 
trived to laugh, and got down-stairs. 
Mother ’d run over to the village to get 
some yarn to knit up, for she ‘d used all 
our own wool. It was getting dark, and 
I had just brought in another log, and 
The log 


hadn’t taken fire yet, and there was only 


hung the kettle on the crane. 


a light glimmer, from the coals, on the 
heard the back - door - latch 


thought it was mother, and 


ceiling. I 
click, 


commenced humming in the middle of a 


and 


tune, as if I ’d been humming the rest 
and had just reached that part; but the 
figure standing there was a sight too tall 
for mother. 

“ Oh, Stephen,” says I, — and my heart 
jumped in my throat, but I just swallow- 
ed it down, and thanked Heaven that the 
evening was so dark, —“ is that you?” 

“ Yes,” says he, stepping forward, and 
putting out his hands, and making as if 


he would kiss me. Just for a minute I 
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hung back, then I went and gave him 
my hand in a careless way. 

“ Yes,” says he; “and I can’t say that 
you seem so very glad to see me.” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered, “I am glad. 


Did you drive over?’ 

“ Well,” says he, “maybe you are; but 
I should call it a mighty cool reception, 
after almost a year’s absence. However, 
I suppose it ’s the best manners not to 
show any cordiality ; you ’ve had achance 
to learn more politeness down at Salem 
than we have up here in the country.” 

I was a little struck up by Stephen’s 
running on so,—he was generally so quiet, 
and said so little, and then in such short 
sentences. But in a minute I reckoned 
he thought I was nervous, and was trying 
to put me at my ease,— and he knew of 
old that the best way to do that was to 
rouse my temper. 

“| ha’n’t seen anybody at Salem better- 
mannered ’n mother and Lurindy,” said I. 

*“ Come home for Thanksgiving ?” ask- 
ed Stephen, hanging up his coat. 

I kept? still a minute, for I couldn’t for 
the life of me see what I had to give thanks 
for. Then it came over me what a cheery, 
comfortable home this was, and how Ste- 
phen would always be my kind, warm- 
hearted 
» that my life had been spared, and 
I ’d 


I had down to 


friend, and how thankful I ought 


that I was useful, that made such 


good friends as Salem, 
and that I wasn’t soured against all man- 
kind on account of my misfortune. 
“Yes, Stephen,” says I, “I ’ve come 
and I have a 


home for Thankssiving; 


i 
great deal to give thanks for.” 


So have I,” 


said he. ~ 
“Stephen,” says I, “I don’t exactly 
know, but I shouldn’t wonder if I’d had 
a change of heart.” 

‘ Don’t know of anybody that needed 
it less,” says Stephen, warming his hands. 
“ However, if it makes you any more com- 
fortable, I sha’n’t object; except the part 
of it that belongs to me, —I sha’n’t have 
that changed.” 

The fire ’d begun to brighten now, and 
the room was red and pleasant-looking ; 
still I knew he couldn’t see me plain- 
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ly, and I waited a minute, and lingered 
round, pretending I was doing something, 
which I wasn’t; I hated to break the old 
way of things; and then I took the tongs 
and blew a coal and lighted the dip and 
held it up, as if I was looking for some- 
thing. Pretty soon I found it; it was a 
skein of linen thread I was going to wind 
for Lurindy. Then I got the swifts and 
came and sat down in front of the can- 
dle. 

“There,” says I, “the swifts is brok- 
en. What shall I do?” 

“T "ll hold the thread, if that 


trouble,” says Stephen, and came and sat 


’s your 


opposite to me while I wound. 

I wondered whether he was looking at 
me, but I didn’t durst look up,— and then 
I couldn’t, if my life had depended upon 
it. At last then I 
managed to get a glanee edgeways. He 


hadn’t been looking at all, I don’t believe, 


ve came to the end; 


till that very moment, when he raised his 
eyes. 

“ Are folks always so sober, when they 
*ve had a change of heart?” he asked, 
with his pleasant smile. 

“ They are, when they ’ve had a change 


of face,” I was going to say ; but just then 


mother came in with her bundle of yarn, 
and Lurindy came down, and there was 
such a deal of welcoming and talking, that 
I slipped round and laid the table and had 
the tea made before they thought of it. I’d 
about made up my mind now that Ste- 
phen would act as if nothing had happen- 
ed, and pretend to like me just the same, 
because he was so tender-hearted and 
couldn’t bear to hurt my feelings nor any- 
body’s; and I ’d made up my mind, too, 
that, as soon as he gave me achance,1’d 
tell him I was set against marriage : least- 


wise, I wouldn’t have him, because I 
wouldn’t have any man marry me out of 
pity; and the more I cared for him, the 


t 
more I couldn’t hamper an ugly face on 


him forever. So, you see, I had quite re- 
solved, that, cost me what it would, I'd say 
‘No,’ if Stephen asked me. Well, it’s a 
very good thing to make resolutions ; but 
it ’s a great deal better to break them, 


sometimes. 
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Having come to my conclusions, grew an’, ez I looked out an’ see the dips blaz- 


as merry as any of them; and when in’ in yer winder, thinks I, 1 ‘ll jes 


mother put two spoons into Stephen’s up an’ see wat’s ter pay.” 

cup, I told him he was going to have “ Why, there ’ 

a present. And he said he guessed he rindy. 

knew what it was; and I said it must be “ Wal, thet ’s better ’n none,” answer- 
Mart} \ Smith ed Miss Mimy. 

aken to knitting lately ; and he 


inded Martha Smith. Mo 


enough of th 
indy were very busy talkin 
iwrn, and how Mr. Fisher wanted t 
xt socks knit; and Stephen asked 


what that dish was beside me. 


Crust W 


was lemon-pie, and the toy 
P and would he have som« 
said, he didn’t care for anybody’s | 
yut mine, and 
n’t. And I told 


> 1 
fy 


rom the Queen’s own kitchen. id And then Miss Mimy 


said, he didn’t |} 


l 
hit 


came 
} 
sland was 
I said, 
10w the latter y V 
he Knave of Hearts in 
ee And he replied, 


roing to be Jack-at-a-pin 
] 


kernels came 


rummagi 
lrawer, I found t 


waiting 


it down ona 
termined to finish t 
and no sooner had 
dancing, like those 
open came the 
n, out of the 

“ Good-evenin’, 
he. “ Heow d’ 


yer owine ter st 
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the end of a stick, and laugh- cious little of it left!” said she, angry at 
provoked with mother and being took uy 
i and was before in her life. 


», which maybe she never 
“You don’t agree with her friends,” 
fit. said he, cutting in the stick the 
uced a bun- no! tl ide of her nose ; 
and laid = ; 4 { more than evi 
k you, Aunt Jemimy,” says 
Pennyro | tnip ’s ‘ Young folks,” says Aunt Mimy, af 
{ % minutes’ silence, “ did 
ll o’ "Miah Kemp ?” 
mnection of old Parson Kem 


} ” } 
asked 


Stephen 
‘his broth- 
livin’ 

It} 
r wuz ez wealthy ez 
, ye know,—1 
‘ith "Miah Kemp. 
the best there 


1 


ad and looked over 


| ] at me. 


down 


ount my 


course, 
l ’d been ez 
I heard him pretty ’z Emerline wuz, you wuz pretty 


ack-entry to ask once, Emerline, — an’ I sent "Miah Kemp 
mate of n word I’d hev no more ter du ‘ith him nor 
any one else neow. *Miah, he come ter 


see me; but I wuz detarmined, an’ I stuck 
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ter my word. He did an’ said everything 
thet mortal man could,—thet he loved 
me better ’n ever, an’ thet ’t would be the 
But 
wen he ’d got through, I giv’ him the 


death uv him, an’ tuk on drefful. 


same answer, though betwixt ourselves it 
I kep’ 


a stiff upper-lip, an’ he grew desp’rate, an’ 


a’most broke my heart ter say it. 


tuk all sorts uv dangerous jobs, blastin’ 
rocks an’ haulin’stuns. One night,—’t wuz 
jest a year from the night I ’d walked 
‘ith him in thet lane, —I wuz stan’in’ by 
the door, an’ all ter once I heerd a noise 
an’ crash ez ef all the thunderbolts in the 
Almighty’s hand hed fallen together, an’ 
I run deown the lane an’ met the men 
bringin’ up sunthin’ on an old door. 
They hed been blastin’ Elder Payson’s 
rock, half-way deown the new well, an’ 
the mine hedn’t worked, an’ "Miah *d gone 
deown ter see w'at wuz in it; an’ jest ez 
he got up ag’in, off it went, an’ here he 
wuz ‘ith a great splinter in his chist, — 
They couldn't 


kerry him no furder, an’ sot him deown; 


ef the rest uv it wuz him. 


an’ there wuz all the trees a-wavin’ over- 
head ag’in, an’ all the sweet scents a-beat- 
in’ abeout the air, jest uz it wuz a year 
ago w’en he parted from me so strong 
an’ whole an’ harnsome; all the fleowers 
wuz a-blossomin’, all the winds wuz blow- 
in’, an’ this lump uv torn flesh an’ broken 


bones wuz "Miah. I laid deown on the 


grass beside him, an’ put my lips close 
to hisn, an’ I could feel the breath jest 
stirrin’ between; an’ the doctor came an’ 
threw a 
an’ there I laid tell the 


sun rose an’ sparkled in the dew an’ the 


said *t warn’t no use; an’ they 
blanket over us, 


green leaves an’ the purple bunches, an’ 
the air came frolickin’ fresh an’ sweet 
abeout us; an’ though I’d knowed it long, 
layin’ there in the dark, neow I see fur 
sartain thet there warn’t no breath on 
them stiff lips, an’ the forehead was cold 
uz the stuns beneath us, an’ the eyes wuz 
fixed an’ glazed in thet las’ look uv love 
an’ tortur’ an’ reproach thet he giv’ me. 
They say I went distracted; an’ I du 
b’lieve I ’ve be’n cracked ever sence.” 

Here Aunt Mimy, who had told her 
whole story without moving a muscle, 
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commenced rocking violently back and 
forth. 
“T don’t 


says she, after a little, 


this,” 
“but las’ spring 


often remember all 
it all flushed over me; an’ wen I heerd 
heow Emerline ’d be’n sick, —I hear a 
gre’t many things ye do’no’ nothin’ abeout, 
children, —I thought I ’d tell her, fust 
time I see her.” 

“ What 


spring ?’ 


think of it last 


asked Stephen. 


made you 
“The laylocks wuz in bloom,” said 
Miss Mimy,—*“ the laylocks wuz in 
bloom.” 
Just then mother came down with the 
apples, and some dip-candles, and a bas- 
ket of broken victuals; and Miss Mimy 


tied her cloak and said she believed she 


must be going. And Stephen went and 


got his hat and coat, and said, — 

“ Miss Mimy, wouldn’t you like a little 
company to help you carry your bun- 
dles? Come, Emmie, get your shawl.” 

So I ran and put on my things, and Ste- 
phen and I went home with Aunt Mimy. 

“ Emmie,” says Stephe n, as we were 
coming back, and he ’d got hold of my 
hand in his, where I'd taken his arm, 
“ what do you think of Aunt Mimy now ?” 

“Oh,” says I, “I 


’m sorry I ’ve ever 


been sharp with her.” 


“T don’t know,” said Stephen. “’T a’n’t 
in human nature not to pity her; but then 
she brought her own trouble on herself, 
you see.” 

“ Yes,” said I. 

‘I don’t 


says Stephen, when we ’d walked a littl 


know how to blast rocks,” 
thile wit nt ine anvthine. —*“ 
while without saying anything, 


suppose there is something as 
that I can do.” 
« Oh, 


me!” thinks I; 


you needn’t go to threatening 
and, true enough, he 
hadn’t any need to. 


“ Emmie,” says he, ; 
when I ask you to have me, I sha’n’t ask 


“if you say 
you again.” 
“ Well?” says I, after a s 
seeing he didn’t speak. 
“ Well?” says he. 
‘Yes’ 
said L. 


“T can’t say or ‘ No’ either, till 


you ask me,” 
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He stopped under the starlight and 
looked in my eyes. 

“ Emmie,” says he, “did you ever doubt 
that I loved you _— 

“ Once I thought you did,” said I; “ but 
it ’s different now.” 

“T do love you,” said he, “and you 
know it.” 

“ Me, Stephen ?” 


face like a speckled sparrow’s egg ?” 


said I, —“ with my 

‘ Yes, you,” said he ; and he bent down 
and kissed me, and then we walked on. 

By-and-by Stephen said, When would 

} 


I come and be the life of his house and 


the light of his eyes? That was rather a 
speech for Stephen; and I said, I would 
co whenever he wanted me. And then 
we went home very comfortably, and Ste- 
phen told mother it was all right, and 
mother and Lurindy did what they ’d got 
very much into the habit of doing, — 
and I said, I should think I was 
going to be buried, instead of married ; 
took my _ knitting-work 
said, as I had knit all our 


trouble and all our joy into that thing, 


cried ; 
and Stephen 


away, and 


he meant to keep it just as it was; and 
that was the end of my knitting sale- 
Sut ks. 

I suppose, now I ’ve told you so far, 


you ’d maybe like to know the rest. 


Well, Lurindy and John were married 


Thanksgiving morning; and just as they 
moved aside, Stephen and I stepped up 
and took John and Aunt Mimy rather 
by surprise by being married too. 

“ Wal,” 


you hang eout another red flag, ’t won’t 


says Aunt Mimy, “ef ever 


be because 


Lurindy ’s nussin’ Stephen!” 
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I don’t suppose there ’s a happier little 
I should 


I go over home 


woman in the State than me. 
like to see her, if there is. 
pretty often; and Aunt Mimy makes just 
as much of my baby—1I ’ve named him 
John —as mother does ; and that’s enough 
to ruin any child that wasn’t a cherub 
And Miss Mimy always has a bot- 


tle of some new nostrum of her own still- 


born. 


ing every time she sees any of us ; we ’ve 
got enough to swim a ship, on the top- 
shelf of the pantry to-day, if it was all 
put together. As for Stephen, there he 
comes now through the huckleberry-pas- 
ture, with the baby on his arm ; he seems 
to think there never was a baby before ; 
and sometimes — Stephen ’s such a home- 
body — I ’m tempted to think that maybe 
I’ve married my own shadow, after all. 
However, I wouldn’t have it other than 
it is. Lurindy, she lives at home the 
most of the time; and once in a while, 
when Stephen and mother and I and 
she are all together, and as gay as larks, 
and the baby is creeping round, swallow- 
ing pins and hooks and eyes as if they 
were blueberries, and the fire is burning, 
and the kettle singing, and the hearth 
swept clean, it seems as if heaven had 
actually come down, or we ’d all gone up 
without waiting for our robes; it seems 
as if it was altogether too much happiness 
for one family. And I’ve made Stephen 
take a paper on purpose to watch the 
ship-news; for John sails captain of a 
fruiter to the Mediterranean, 


enough, its little gilt figure-head that goes 


and, sure 


dipping in the foam is nothing else than 
the Sister of Charity. 
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if not respected, and that he would, prob- 
ably, be entitled some day to have his 
portrait placed in a gallery of which he, 
Locus, knew, but into which my esthetic 
researches have not hitherto led me. 
There was another noticeable charac- 
ter in the rough part of the heterogeneous 
crowd. This man, while on a footing of 
the greatest intimacy with the runners, 
was far inferior to them in the matter of 
dress. Locus, in reply to my queries, in- 
formed me that he was a professional oys- 
ter-opener ; but, judging from his appear- 
ance in general, I should have guessed 
that he was a professional oyster-catcher 
also,—a human dredge, employed chiefly 
A perfect Her- 


’ Lobster Be yb,” 


at the bottom of the sea. 
cules in build, as Locus 
called him, made his appearance on the 
wharf with two enormous creels of oys- 
ters, one balanced on each hip, with the 
careless ease of unconscious strength. 
His costume consisted solely of a ragged 
blue cotton shirt and trousers, immense 
knobby cowskin boots white with age, 
and a mouldy drab felt hat. The button- 
less blue shirt flapped widely open from 
his brawny chest; and his shirt-sleeves, 
rolled up to the shoulder, gave full dis- 
play to a pair of arms of a mould not 
usually to be found outside the prize-ring, 
and but seldom within the sanctuary of 
that magic circle. As if in compensation 
for the merely nominal allowance of cos- 
tume tolerated by this crustacean profes- 
sor, his chest and arms were entirely 
covered with a wild arabesque of tattoo- 
work, in blue and red. Many and orig- 
inal artists must have been employed in 
the embellishment of Robert’s tawny hide. 
The one to whose sense of the fitness of 
things was intrusted the illustration of 
his right arm had seized boldly upon the 
oval protuberance of the biceps, a few 
skilfully disposed dots and dashes upon 
which had converted it into a face which 
was no bad reproduction of Bob’s own. 
On the broad flexors of his sun-bronzed 
fore-arm there blazed a grand device 
which might have puzzled a whole col- 
lege of heralds to interpret,—a combina- 
tion of eagles and banners and shields, 
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coruscating with stars and radiant with 
stripes. But more suggestive than any 
of these shams was the stern reality of a 
purple scar which ran round the back of 
his neck, from ear to ear. More than one 
man must have been hurt, when that scar 
was made. 

Notwithstanding the bull-dog projection 
of this formidable giant’s lower jaw, there 
sometimes beamed on his face that good- 
natured expression often observable in 
men whose unusual muscular development 
places them on a footing of physical supe- 
riority to those with whom they shoulder 
along the road of life. When the runners 
“chaffed” him, nevertheless, it was in a 
mild way, and with manifest respect for his 
muscle,—a sentiment in no way diminish- 
ed when he suddenly clutched one of the 
least cautious among them by the nape of 
the neck, and held him out at arm’s-length, 
for some seconds, over the drowny water 
that kept lazily licking at the green moss 
on the old stakes of the rick« ty pier. 

Even unto the Prince of Darkness, saith 
proverbial philosophy, let us concede his 
due. If, then, a single ray of good illu- 
minates at some happy moment the dark 
spirit of these roughs, let it be recorded 
with that bare, unfledged truth which is 


so much better a bird than uncandor with 


the finest of feathers upon him. 


Feeling his way into the rele with a 
stick, there came a poor blind man, of 
diminutive stature, squeezing beneath his 
left arm a suffocating accordion, which, 
every now and then, as he stumbled 
against the uneven planks of the wharf, 
gave a querulous squeak, doleful in its 
cadence as the feeble quavers evoked by 
Mr. William 
the asthmatic clarionet of Jem Bags, in 
the farce of the “ Wandering Minstrel.” 

“ Come, b’hoy si” Lobster Bob, 


“let ’s have a squeeze of music from Billy, 


Davidge, comedian, from 


cried 
afore the boat comes up”; and, plumping 
down one of his creels in the middle of 
the crowd, he lifted up the musician, and 
seated him upon the rouch, cold oysters,— 
a throne fitter, certainly, for a follower 
of Neptune than a votary of Apollo. One 
of the roughs danced an ungraceful meas- 
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ure to the music of the accordion, mim- 
icking, as he did so, the queer contortions 
into which the musician twisted his feat- 
ures in perfect harmony with his woful 
strains. All of them were gentle to the 
blind man, though, as if Ais darkness had 
brought to them a ray of light; and pres- 
ently one of them takes off the musician’s 
cap, drops into it a silver dime, and goes 
the rounds of the throng with many jocose 
appe ils in favor of the owner, to whom 
he presently returns it in a condition of 
silver lining analogous to, but more sub- 


stantial than that of the poet’s cloud. 


jut now the poor music of the accor- 
dion was juite extinguished by the bel- 
lowing of the brazen horns of the “ cotil- 
lon band ” « n the deck of our ¢ xpected 
steamer, as she rounded to from the up- 
per pie 


piers at which she had been taking 
in e3 


the 


xcursionists. This caused a stir in 
erowd under the awning, many of 


whom were fathers of families taking their 
wives and 
The 


home , bi 


children out for a rare holiday. 
smallest babies had not been left at 
it were there in all their primary 

» set off by the whitest of lace- 
frilled caps trimmed with the bluest of rib- 


bons. And 


now came the time for these 


nall choristers to take up the “ wondrous 


for the bie horns had ceased to 


wrangle, 


and 


of the crowd woke up infancy to a sense 
I } 


the crushing and rushing 


of its wrongs and a consciousness of the 
necessity for action. 


pane . si , 

here were some nice-looking girls 
dressed, too, though by 
no means in their Sunday-best; for Ja 


petite New- Yorkaise 


haps to be 


around, neatly 


is aware of the mis- 


by who 


They 


had sweethearts with them, for the most 


encountered those 


venture far oat to sea in ships. 


part, or brothers, or cousins, mayhap : 
but they were sadly neglected by these 
protectors, as we stood under the awning 
on the pier; for the male mind was full 
of fishing, and the male hands were em- 
ployed in making up tackle with a most 
unscientific kind of skill. 

And now the final rush came, as the 
steamer made fast alongside the outer- 


most of the boats already lying at the 
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pier, across the decks of which our het- 
erogeneous crowd began to make its way 
with as little scrambling as possible, on 
account of the petticoat-hoops, which are 
Women 


swayed their babies like balancing-poles, 


capital monitors in a turmoil. 


as they tottered along the gangway-plank. 
Men tried to secure themselves from be- 
ing brushed into eternity by the powerful 
sweep of skirts. My own personal remi- 
niscence of this transit from the wharf to 
the gallant bark of our choice is melan- 
choly and vague, being marked chiefly 
to memory by the complicated curse be- 
stowed upon me by a hideous old Irish- 
woman, whose oranges I accidentally up- 
set in the crowd, and by whom I was 
subsequently derided with buffo song and 
scurrilous dance as long as the steamer 
remained within hearing and sight. 
Away we are steaming down the bay, 
at last, a motley party of men, women, 
and children of all sizes and sorts: hus- 
bands, wives, milliners and their lovers; 
young men who have brought no young 
women with them, because they have 
come for fishing and fishing only ; and 
advanced fathers, who, making a virtue 
of having brought out wife and child for 
a holiday, now leave them a good deal to 
take care of themselves, and devote all 
their energies to being pleasant as re- 
motely from them as circumstances will 
ber of a doz- 


allow. Roughs, to the num 


en or so, mostly steamboat-runners and 
their congeners, are of the party, headed 
by Flashy Joe. up 


his oyster-plank in a central situation. 


Lobster Bob has set 


Venders of untresh-looking refreshments 
established 


and the bar-keeper, near the forecastle, 


have themselves on board; 
is preparing himself for the worst. 
By-and-by I noticed a eood-looking 
specimen of Young New York on board, 
and was introduced to him by a cigar. 
He was a handsome boy, with dark, oval 
The silky black 
line that just marked the curve of his up- 


face, and Arabian eyes. 


per lip gave promise of a splendid mous- 
tache ; his closely crisped black hair was 
but just visible below the rim of his 


jaunty straw hat, the band of which was 





Seuz 


isse lle d cord of cri ison silk - while his 
lithe figure was suggested rather than dis- 


played by the waving lines of his loose 


‘ket with taperin gigot sleeves 


} 
IKE 


g 
li 


low-cut shirt-collar and narrow silken 
in the 
lecidedly, 
of balloony 
fl cing ] 


himseil 


tie were style called “ Eng- 


P suite also. were 
as quite ¢ also, wert 
cross- barred trousers 
nor, although thus 


ot 


the 


ion into the 
had he ’ 
lored kid gloves and patent-leat 
He 

ous as a lady-killer; for 
had left far behind u 


nt slopes of Bay Ridge, with 


vortex 


foregone 


es was a brieht boy, ar 


we 


i-parapets of brown and 


i chrom 


had evide ntly engaged the afl 


. ' 
little straw-bonnet-maker, 
17} } 


1 her hair some thing ike hil 


irled ‘Top 


, and had h 
person safely shut uy 
} 


aress. 


] . . : 
i lady had a suite 
1 } 
clearly not a 


a good deal, 


lerated fi 


but 


+] ] 
rtne day, 


convenience only. I 


\ 
was 


an unsat 


if young man, his unfini 


’ ce ae 
ing one of raw material, the 


ild have been hard to say for 


it the band had now ceased m 
t the 


‘C 


lov 


favorite medley 
Diva” ai 


cadence 


ins with 
: 
» the 


asta 


and 


that mournful strain to 


air warned four hundred 
that the festive dance was about 


betw 


gine-room and the saloon. 


he wide floor een tl 


gin on t 
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leading 


a pastime the people 


’ 


and as the water re smooth 


tty 
ndid 


ul i) l wehing 


down breeze 


women 


fl 


made their a 


Dancing 


now 


ppearance 

> ‘gee 

hout noise 
Dance 


and what is mu 


and trained 


Wi 


8 alu 


uncalled for. rs must 
know, 
} 

hese 


th 
woisterous, 
10, looked 
r-behaved 
ild war- 


le- 


women 
w 


and 


+] Y 
tney ft 


as trom 
1 
abhorren 


nerely skimmed through 





aug. 


er were now perceptil 


I t 


o rock through the ground-swell 


off Sandy Hook, and down past the twin 


high, sunny ages ot 


music 


1: 
iwove his 
inner ap- 


y a com- 
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ing with a hand-line from the jumping- 
off places of a steamboat or pier. Doubt- 
less it is from a defective sympathetic or- 
ganization that the writer of these pages 
Nev- 
ertheless, I look upon the illusion with a 


does not himself “seem to see it.” 


respect almost bordering upon fear, al- 
though not quite in that spirit of venera- 
tion which moves illogical savages to fall 
down and worship the stranger lunatic 
whom chance has led to their odorous 
residences. Dwelling one summer on the 
New Jersey shore, I used to loiter, day 
after day, upon a deserted wharf, at the 
end of which was ever to be seen a 
broad-beamed fisherman, sitting upon an 
uncomfortably wooden chair, from which 
he dabbled perpetually with his whip-cord 
line in the shallow water that washed the 
slimy face-timbers of the wharf. There he 
sat, day after day, and all day, and, for 


aught I know, all through the 


summer- 
night, a big-timbered, sea-worthy man, 
reading contentedly a daily paper of lo- 
cal growth, and pulling up never a bet- 
ter bit of sea-luck than the puny, mean- 
spirited fishling called by unscientific per- 
sons the burgall. I would at any time 
have freely given ten cents for the privi- 
lege of overhauling old broad-beam’s car- 
pet-bag, which he always placed before 
him on the string-piece, with a view, I sup- 
« like a guer- 


ose, of frustrating anythin 


1 

rilla plunder-movement upon his wide- 
a. 

i 


y extended there must be 


; rear. Ay, 
something strangely entrancing in drag- 
ging the shoal waters with a hand-line, 
for unsuspicious, easily duped members 
of the acanthopterygian tribe of fishes, — 
under which alarming denomination come, 
I believe, nearly all the finny fellows to 
be met with on these sand-banks, from 
the bluefish to the burgall. Only think 
how stuck up they would be above the 
lowly mollusks of the same waters, if they 
knew themselves as Acanthopterygii, and 
were aware that their great-grandfather 
was an Acanthopteryx before them, and 
so away back in the age of waters that 
once were over all! “ Very ancient and 
fish-like ” is their genealogy, to be sure! 


In the far-away days, when Neversink 
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was, but the twin beacon-towers that now 
watch upon its heights were not, — when 
Sandy Hook was a hook only, and not 
the first 
glimpse of an inward-bound argosy is 


a telegraph-station, from whic] 
winked by lightning right in at the win- 
dow of the down-town office where Mer- 
cator sits jingling the coins in his trousers’ 
pockets, — in those days, the only excur- 
sion-boats that rocked upon the ground- 
swell over the pale, sandy reaches of the 
Fishing-Banks were the tiny barklets that 
shot out on calm days from the sweeping 
coves, with their tawny tarred-and-feath- 
ered crews: for of such grotesque result of 
the decorative art of Lynch doth ever re- 
mind me the noble Indian warrior in his 
pl 


cumscribed 


umes and paint. Unfitted, by the cir- 


character of their sea-craft, 
their tackle, and their skill, for pushing 
their enterprise out into the des per water, 
where the shark might haply say to tHe 
horse-mackerel, — “* Come, old horse, let 
you and me hook ourselves on, and take 
these foolish tawny fellows and their brown 
cockle-shell down into the under-tow,”— 
they supplied their primitive wants by en- 
ticing from the shallows the beautiful, sun- 
ny-scaled shoal-fish, well named by icthy- 
qyrops, the 
the poor Indian, 


ologists Arqy? silver-eyed.” But 
who knew no Greek, — 
poor old savage, lament for him with a 
scholarly eheu ! — called this shiner of the 
sea, in his own barbarous lingo, Seuppaug. 
Can any master of Indian dialects tell us 
means “him of 


whether that word, too, 


the silver eye” ? If it does, revoke, O 
student, your shrill eheu for the Greek- 
less and untrousered savage of the canoe, 
suppress your fee ings, and go steadily 
into rhabdomancy with several divining- 
rods, in search of the Pierian spring which 
must surely exist somewhere among the 
guttural districts of the Ojibbeway tongue. 

And here there is diversion for philol- 
ogist as well as fisherman; for while the 
latter is catching the fish, the former may 
seize on the fact, that in this word, Scup- 
paug, is to be found the origin of the two 
separate names by which Argyrops, the 
silver-eyed, is miscalled in local vernacu- 


lar. True to the national proclivity for 
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Rhode 
yllable 
only of his Indian one, — for in the wa- 
bout he is talked of by the fa- 


clipping names, the fishermen of 


Island appeal to him by the first s 


ters thers 


miliar abbreviation, Scup. But to the ex- 
cursionists and fishermen of New York he 


is known only as Porgy, or Paugie, a form 


as obviously derived from the last syllable 
of his Indian name as the emphatic “ sir- 


ee of our createst orators is from the 


modest monosyllable “ sir.” Porgy seems 
to be the accepted form of the word ; but 
letters of the old, unphonetic kind are 
poor And a 
l 


eauti Porgy, — 


es to pronunciation. 
I 
clean-sealed fish is 


1 
whos¢ 


by-the-by, as I learned from a 


funny man in the heterogeneous crowd, 


is pronounced “hard, as in ‘git eowt.’” 


A love ly fish is he. as he comes dripping 
up the side of the vessel from his | 


pastures. Silver is the pervading gleam 


of his oval form; but while he is yet wet 


and fresh, the silver is flushed with a 


chromatic radiance of gold, and violet, 


and pale metallic green, all blending and 
harmonizing like the mother-o’-pear! lus- 


The 


a commercial 


tre in some rare sea-shell. true 
valu is fish is not of 


cannot be deemed particu- 
in a gastronomic sense ; 
taple as a provision of food. 
I 
in the inducement offered 
citizen of moderate means, 
: : 
ing outlay, can secure tor 
family the invigorating influ- 
sea-breezes, by having a 


= 
own outside the Hook any fine day 


immer, with an object. The average 


, ’ 
weicht ot the 


porgy of these banks may 
be set down at about a pound. 

‘ive minutes after we came to anchor, 
must have been at least two hun- 
fifty whip-cord lines stretching 
e three-fathom water from ev- 

le rail and fender of the old 

of the men had brought their 

them, and their tin canisters 

To those who had not, the ar- 

ticles were ready at hand; for specula- 
tors had 


whom affixed his 


mingled in the crowd, one of 
“shingle” to a post be- 


tween-decks, setting forth, — “ Fishing- 
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Lines and Hooks, with Sinkers and Bait,” 


—the latter consisting of clams in the 
shell, contained in a barrel big enough for 


the supply of the whole flotilla of green 


boats and red shirts, which still hung 


} 


around us like swallows in the wake of 


an osprey. ‘Two or three of our excur- 


sionists — men, perhaps, whose minds in- 
dulged in dear memories of a brook that 
babbles by a mill — had fishing-rods with 
them, and made great ado with scientific 
lunges and casts, producing much discord, 
indeed, by flicking away wildly outside 
their proper sea-limits. Most industrious 


the hand-fishers I remarked a 


among 
small, spare man, who, under the careful 
supervision of a buxom young wife in a 


“loud” tartan silk, baited no hook nor 
broke water with his lead until he had 


be- 


tween the handle and lid of the family 


first folded and put carefully away 


prog - basket his tight little black 


coat, and passed his small k rs 
the tough creases of a pair of stout bh 
“Denim” overalls. These, pulled up to 
his neck, and hitched on there with shoul- 
der-straps, served for waistcoat and trou- 
| 


sers and all, imparting to him the cool 


effect so much admired in 


atmospheric 
that curious picture of Gainsborough’s, 
known toconnoisseurs as “ The Blue Boy i 


Then he 


and it was but a scurvy remark of Flashy 


fished the waters with a will; 


Joe, who said that “it was about an even 
chance whether he took 


> ¢ 
But it 


pt rey or porgy 


took him.” seems to me that this 
unskilled labor of fishing from a steam- 
boat must be epidemic, if not contagious ; 
for even Young New York, who in the 
early forenoon doubted visibly his discre- 
tion at having got himself into such an 
ugly se rape as an “ excursion-spree ” put 
off his delicate gloves, and set to hauling, 
hand over hand, as if for a bet. 

But I 


breach of etiquette in giving precedence 


believe I have committed a 


to Scuppaug over the skipper, a very 
large and thoroughly pickled old man, 
who now bustled deliberately about the 
decks, with as few clothes on his broad 
back and stern-post legs as were consist- 


ent with decorum and with the require- 
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ments of those by-laws of society which down with golden pen il the dictum of 


extend even to Sandy Hook and the the sage. 
rest of the Jerseys, as well as to the fish- Notwithstanding the storm of yester- 


ine-banks that shoal out from the same. day, from which the discontented fore- 
Strictly speaking, this old man of our part boded a stampede of the ish to deep- 
1; . 


of the sea was not the captain of the er waters, porgies to an extraordinary 


boat, but the pilot, who takes command amount were soon heape d on the decks, 


of her en she abandons her proper at the feet of each fisherman, the mort 


I I 
line on the rivers, and ventures to that reful of whom put them into baskets or 


of city-navigators indefi- arrels. But in general they were thrown 


“far Cathay ” o 
nitely spoke n of as “ outside the lk ok.” carelessly on the deck, with a string 
The smooth-water captain « fthe steamer, passed through their gills to keep them 

, . : “a . : . 
who was nobody to talk of now, was a irom 


le ung man, in a bl | lress W he n 
1 


1, silky hat, and shoes of a mate- the de 


1 1 
h has iong years 


wheel. 
such < ch 
ea-breezes and mo! 
ipper was provided with a wond 
iggesting, as he lectured 
novi es who 


with th 


coursing from the 


} " 
O11 Oak. 


“If you want to ketch good fish,” said 
he, sent ously, to Young New York, li g er their a-sickness, now, 
whose hook persisted in baiting itself with were ning by i threes 
his thumb, — “if you want to ket h reel 
ou must have a heavy line, 


} 


heavy lead, and gimp tackle. ‘Then take 
all 


nana, 


your own time, haul in, hand over 
nd no matter what the heft, 
ire to fetch him.” 
Young New York produced fi hi reclined on tl 
breast-por ket the blue enamel More central to th picture than 
which reposed his ivory tablets, and, seat was at all advantageous to it sat our 


ing himself upon the chain-! friend Raw Material, with his head jam- 
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med recklessly into the capstan, aban- 
For the 
inevitable malady had fallen upon him 


doning himself to his misery. 


among the first; and as he sat there, help- 
less and without hope, upon one of those 
life-preserving stools that remind one, by 
their shape, of the “ properties ” of Saturn 
in the mythology of old, he looked like 
Languor on an hour-glass, timing the du- 
ration of Woe. All along the 


on both sides of the boat, men and boys 


bulwarks 


ng upon ea h other, casting 


if in their lines with un- 


Slim city-children, blis- 
lesomely as to their legs, from 


cle, by the sun and the salt 


1 themselves to 
driven ; upper 
ous fashionablk 


] lod 
+ styles, includ- 


and tandem, by other 


slim whose lower extremi- 
ties had been treated in the same bene- 
icial manner by the same eminent phy- 
had 
rnopeans and other cunningly 


iorns upon the broad dis 


rhe musicians laid away 


I 


k of the 


1} 
ail 


drum, in a dark alcove between- 


ks, and were fishing savagely in Ger- 
man and broken English, according to 
onality with which their affairs 

get entangled. Even the 
de cuisine, a muscular mu- 

ith a beard of a rash disposition, 

on wrong parts of his face 

eruptive pustules of black wool, 

sported his lines out of the galley-air- 
les, and his porgies were simmering in 
pan while their memories were yet 
green in e submarine parishes from 


Have 


creatures their full revenge upon fisher- 


which came. these finny 
mankind, when a smack sinks foundered 
int Do the mid- 


ers in the sea-caverns call out 


» the swallowing deep ? 


broad Scuppaug to the attendant mer- 
maid for a “ half-dozen large-sized jolter- 
» half monkey-jacket ?” To 

qu ries I hope that Poetical Jus- 

if still living, will forward a reply 

at her earliest convenience. Porgy now 
began to pervade the air with an astrin- 
vent 


perfume of the sea: none of your 
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Fulton Market smells of stagnating fish, 
but a clean, wholesome, coralline odor, 
such as we may imagine supplied to the 


Peris 


scaly 


“beneath the dark sea” by the 


fellows in the toilet line down 
there, who are likely to keep it for sale 
in conch-shells,— quarts and pints. Por- 
gy prevailed to that extent, in fact, that 
it came to be talked of, by-and-by, as a 
circulating medium; and a hard-fisted me- 
chanic averred his intention of compensat- 


ing his landlady for his board with porg 


\, 
for the week that was passing away. 
For some time, luck appeared to favor 


boat, at which 


tarboard side 


take 


as much greater than at the 
Hence, di 
the port-gangways, and the fisher- 


cradually edging 


scontent be gan to crawl 


on that side were 


1 
to tl 


1e ar, t k for a chance 


-aling in their lines clandestinely be- 


This led to an 


ige of bad compliments, as well as to 


*n the ranks. inter- 


a very perceptible slanting of the deck, 
and the captain piped out to the hands 
And 


for me 


to shift the chain-box. by this ac- 


tion was resolved a riddle with 


regard to the properties and uses of a 


prematurely stout man of fabulous girth, 
y 


vho had been dimly revealed to me, once 


or twice in the course of the voyage, 


through some long vista of the ’tween- 


decks, but seemed always to melt into 
air,— or, more probably, oil,— upon any 
advance being made to a closer inspec- 
tion. Now, as a couple of the deck-hands 
hauled and howled unsuccessfully at the 
unwieldy chain-box, this mysterious per- 
son suddenly appeared, as if spirited up, 
and, throwing himself stomach on to the 
loaded vehicle, shot across with it to the 
with wonderfal 


other side of the deck 


velocity, retiring, then, with a gliding 
movement, so as to preserve the rectitude 
of the deck, which now seemed inclined 
to slope rather too much the other way. 
I will not undertake to say, for certain, 
that the stout man was paid for doing 
this; but, 


rem arkably 


as his hands were small and 
that he 
toiled not with them, and as he made his 


ly when movable 


white, indications 


appearance on deck on 
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ballast was wanted, I am bound to sup- 
pose that he secured a living by sitting 
f on ior 


heavily and throwing himsel 


weight, in circumstances Whder which such 
actions command a standard value. 
Three hours having gone by since we 


ume to anchor, the healthful toil of 


fish- 
ts natural 


food 


consent to 


g in the salt sea produced i 


appetite for 


Vl 


— fA ravenous 


ink; and a common 


efreshments now began to 
The wives had much to 
y detailed them 


influenci 
» Inhuencin 


jar was milk 
w-produce, 
the 
ch ought to be made by 


Ham-sant 


iches, greatly enhanced in flavor | 


egislators a felony, at least. 


ircumstance of their outer 

g impressed with a reverse 

iy’s news, from the contact of 

s of newspaper in which they were 

vrapped formed the staple of the 

ist. Large bowls « f the vari 
} 


le berries 


up, 
JUS season- 
and 


shady places of the ship were 


were also in request ; 
all the 
soon occupied by families, who distribut- 
ed themselves in independent groups, as 
people do in the sylvan localities dedicat- 
ed to picnics. All were hungry and hap- 
py, all better in mind and body, — illus- 
trating the wise providence of the instinct 
that whispers to the over-wrought artisan 
and 


summer’s day to the woods and waters, 


so sometimes forth on a 


bids him 


—a move which the marine character of 
the subject impels me to speak of nauti- 
cally, but reverently, as taking himself 
and family into the graving-dock of Na- 
ture, for the necessary repairs. 


Some of the girls now stole slyly about 
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among the lines, and popped the baits 


tunidly i the blue water. The pale 
seamstress, who has quite a rose-flush on 
her “nec k now, has hooked a gvood-sized 
porgy, 


pre licament 


and her screams in this terrible 


h ive brought seve ral 
young men to her rescue. 


pretty and well-dressed, — in the glove- 


making line, as I guess from the fami 
she is with, all of whom, from paterfa- 
milias to baby, are begloved in a man- 
irrespective 
eling pe nsively on the stern-benches 


ner entirely of expense, — is 


ing out the line 
. but evidently 
assistance in the 
And where were our dear friends, the 
? and how came it 
They 
effects of 


their 


ivhs, all this time 


have 


and fortifying 
he influences to 


music ceased 


these fellows have been rol 
; is 
away, singly or in heaps, in crooked cor- 
ners, into which they seem to fit natural- 
ly. But now they began to rally, waking 
» and stretching themselves and yawn- 


: . ° 
st two actions appearing 
i 


ading operations of a rowdy’s 


toilet ; and, gathering round Lobster Bob, 
who has been steadily employed in open- 
ing oysters for all who have a midsum- 
mer faith in those mollusks, they com- 
menced rapidly swallowing great quanti- 
ties of the various kinds, which they sea- 
extent with coarse 


! The 


n salt. 
thirst, which, with these men, is not 


soned to an alarming 
black pepper and brownis 
fierce 
a consequence, because itis a thing that 
was and is and ever will be, was brought 
vividly to their minds by this unnecessa- 
ry adstimulation ; and now the bar-kee 


p- 
er, whose lager- beer was wellnigh ex- 
hausted, from its connection with ham- 
sandwiches, had enough to do to furnish 
them with whiskey, of which stimulant 
there was but too large a supply on hand. 
The consequence of this was soon appar- 
ent in the ugly hilarity with which the 


rowdies entered upon the enjoyment of 
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st, in spite of the re ** The Oj ae ly condensed 


Teuton whose yper into on 


case 
under the influence 
had tucked his sleeves u i stoi ‘renchman, who was para 


German musician, who could a moment by the novelty of th 


im into the bell of brass- but, im liately recovering him 


m , without much pressed his dissent by smashing 
But the song pacified him; and, en-ware dish, containing a 


ig 
with a misty sense of his importance ina of _raw clams for bait, upon the 
convivial point of view, on account of the the red man, as he stooped over the 
manner in which he had acquitted him- ing to fish. This led to a general fight, 
self in the chorus, he now essayed ahigh- in which blood flowed freely, and the 


er flight, and treated the party toa new roughs were getting rather the upper- 
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hand. 


the Germans and others in self-defence, 


Knives were drawn by some of 


and great consternation reigned in the 
afterpart of the boat and the neighbor- 
hood of the Then 
slim captain of the boat—the one in 


ladies’ cabin. the 


the black dress-coat — hurriedly whis- 
pered something to Lobster Bob, who 
rushed ait, the 


now agglomerating, headed by the red 


away where fight was 
man and Flashy Joe, both covered with 
blood, and looking like demons, as they 
and bit 


Just as they hustled past a large chest 


wrestled through the crowd. 


intended for the stowage of life-preserv- 
ers, Lobster Bob kicked the lid of it open 
with a bang, and, seizing up the red man, 
neck and crop, with his huge, tattooed 


hands, dropped him into it and shut down 
the lid, which was promptly sat upon by 
tha ] 


ne ial 


, stout, smiling man already fa- 


thes« 


vorably spoken of in who 


suddenly 


pages, 
made his appearance from no- 
where in particular. The picture of con- 
tentment, he sat there like one who knew 
how, caressing slowly his large knees with 
his short, plump hands, until the cries 
chest began to wax feeble, 


when he slowly arose, 


from the 


vanished, and I 


never saw him again. The red rowdy 
was then dragged, half-suffocated, from 
his imprisonment, and as much life as he 
ought ever to be intrusted with restored 
to him by the stout old skipper, who was 
at hand with a ccuple of buckets full of 
cold salt-water, with which he drenched 
A di- 


version thus effected, the disturbance was 


him liberally, as he slunk away. 


All was quiet in a short time, 
and the word was passed to heave the 


que lled. 


anchor and ’bout ship for home. 

On the way back, we took a pleasant 
course inside the Hook, which brought 
the « harming scenery of the Jersey shore 
and of Staten Island before us, as a pleas- 
ant drop-curtain on the melodrama just 
closed. The music again struck up, and 
dancing was resumed with fresh vigor, — 
the waltzing of all other couples being 
quite eclipsed by that of Young New 
York and little 


effectually got rid of her tipsy persecu- 


Straw-( roods, Ww ho had 
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tor ever since the ground-swell, and was 
keeping rather in the background of 
late, with a sober-minded lady whom she 
With the exception of 
bad 
and 
Th 


very musicians played with ereater spir- 


called “ aunty.” 

the who took 
1 
l 


company, al 


few to whiskey and 
appeared contented, 
the better for their sea-holiday. 
it than they did before, owing, perhaps, 
to their remarkable success in the porgy- 


hor: 


too knowing to let his fish out 


fishery. One of the players, far 
of sight, 
has propped his music-book up against 
a pyramid of them, as desk. 


The 


the 


upon a 


cood-looking man who plays upon 
double-bass lly prudent with 
" ] 


regard to his tro] ies, Which he h is hung 


up around the post on which is pinned 
the score to which he lool 


cs for directions 


when it becomes necessary to bind to- 


er with string-music the pensive in- 


| ne of the Sax h n and bassoon. 
And 


wharf from whi ve had 


now, as ir vessel neared the 


started while 


the sun was yet in the east, I looked for- 


ward to see what signs of s times were 


astir on the forecastle. All had desert- 


ed it, and were tending aft, with their 


tackle, their fish, and their prog-baskets, 


— all, at least, except Raw Material, of 


whom we enjoyed now an uninterrupted 
1 


view, as he sat in his old position, with 


the 


his head jammed obstinately into 
% 


capstan. But how was this? — he was 
round at the opposite side of it now; and 
{ puzzled myself for a moment, thinking 
bearings could 


be accounted for by the fact of the boat 


whether this change of 


being headed the other way. 

But Young New York, who is far 
more nautical than I am, and has a big 
brother in one of the y wcht-clubs, derid- 
ed the idea, and said he must have gone 
round with the handspikes, when the an- 
chor was hove. 

And there he remained, as we went 
our way,—a modern Spartan slave in 
a kind of marine pillory, 
the 
they toddled ashore, a useful lesson on 


-conveying to 


red-legged children of Gotham, as 


the doubtful relations existing between 


whiskey and pleasure. 
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COBBLER KEEZAR’S VISION. 


Tuer beaver cut his timber 
With patient teeth that day, 
The minks were fish-wards, and the cows 


Surveyors of highway, — 


When Keezar sat on the hills? 
Upon his cobbler’s form, 
With a pan of coals on either hand 


To keep his waxed-ends warm. 


And there, in the golden 
He stitched and hammere 
In the bi < he moistened his leather, 
¢ his tongue. 
Well knew th 
Who brewed the stoutest : 
And he pai 1 the cood-wite’s 
In the coin of song and tale. 
still 
‘ho dress the hills of vine, 
The tales that haunt the Brocken 


And whisper down the Rhine. 


Woodsy and wild and lonesome, 


rhe swift stream wound away, 
Through birches and scarlet maples 


Flashing in foam and gs] 


yray,— 

Down on the sharp-horned ledges 
Plunging in steep cascade, 

Tossing its white-maned waters 


Against the hemlock’s shade. 


Woodsy and wild and lonesome, 
East and west and north and south; 
Only the village of fishers 


Down at the river’s mouth; 


Only here and there a clearing 
With its farm-house rude and new, 
And tree-stumps, swart as Indians, 


Where the scanty harvest grew. 
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No shout of home-bound reapers, 
No vintage-song he heard, 
And on the green no dancing feet 


The merry violin stirred. 


“ Why should folk be glum,” said Keezar, 
“ When Nature herself is glad, 
And the paint d woods are laughing 


At the faces so sour and sad ?” 


Small heed had the careless cobbler 
What sorrow of heart was theirs 
Who travailed in P in with the births of God, 


And plant d a state with prayers, — 


Hunting of witches and warlocks, 
Smiting the heathen horde, — 
One hand on the mason’s trowel, 


And one on the y| lier’s sword! 
But give him his ale and cider, 

Give him his pipe and song, 
Little he cared tor church or st ite, 


Or the balance of right and wrong. 


"TP be wine: wee. wenke the weatien: 
“ And for snufile of psalms!” 
He smote on his le rn apron 
With his brown and waxen palms. 
, 


“ Oh for the purple harvests 


| 
Of the days when I was young! 


For the merry grape-stained maidens, 


And the pleasant songs they sung! 


“ Oh for the breath of vineyard 


Of apples and nuts and wine! 
For an oar to row and a breeze to blow 


Down the grand old river Rhi 


A tear in his blue eye eli 
And dropped on his beard 
am I,” said Keezar, 


thine flows far away!” 


t a cunning man was the cobbler; 
He could call the birds from the trees, 


Charm the bla k snake out of the k dges, 


And bring back the swarming bees. 
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All the virtues of herbs and metals, 
All the lore of the woods he knew, 


And the arts of the Old World mingled 
With the marvels of the New. 


Well he knew the tricks of magic, 
And the lapstone on his knee 


Had the gift of the Mormon’s gogeles 


Or the stone of Doctor Dee. 


For the mighty m 
Wrought it with s 
From a fi igment 


tower ol 


Like a ¢ loud of mist, the bl 


Rolled from the magie stone, 
And a marvellous picture mingle 


The unknown and the known. 


Still ran the stream to the 


And river and ocean joine 

And there were the bluffs an 
And cold north hills behind. 

But the mighty forest was broken 
By many a steepled town, 

By many a white-walled farm-house 


And many a garner brown. 


1 a score of mill-wheels, 
ie stream no more ran free; 
White sails on the winding river, 


White s uils on the far-off sea. 
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Below in the noisy village 
The flags were floating gay, 
And shone on a thousand faces 


The light of a holiday. 


Swiftly the rival ploughmen 
Turned the brown earth from their shares ; 
Here were the farmer’s treasures, 


There were the craftsman’s wares. 


Golden the cood-wife’s butter, 
Ruby her currant-wine ; 
Grand were the strutting turkeys, 


Fat were the beeves and swine. 


Yellow and red were the apples, 
And the ripe pears russet-brown, 


And the peac hes had stolen blushes 


From the girls who shook them down. 


And with blooms of hill and wild-wood, 
That shame the toil of art, 
Mingled the vorgeous blossoms 


Of the garden’s tropic heart. 


“ What is it I see?” said Keezar: 
“ Am I here, or am I there ? 
Is it a féte at Bingen ? 
Do I look on Frankfort fair ? 


“ But where are the clowns and puppets, 
And imps with horns and tail ? 
And where are the Rhenish flagons ? 


And where is the foaming ale ? 


“ Strange things, I know, will happen, — 
Strange things the Lord permits ; 

But that droughty folk should be jolly 
Puzzles my poor old wits. 


“ Here are smiling manly faces, 
And the maiden’s step is gay ; 

Nor sad by thinking, nor mad by drinking, 
Nor mopes, nor fools are they. 


“ Here ’s pleasure without regretting, 
And cood without abuse, 
The holiday and the bridal 


Of beauty and of use 
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“ Here ’s a priest and there is a Quaker, — 
Do the cat and the dog agree 7 

Have they burned the stocks for oven-wood ? 


Have they cut down the gallows-tree ? 


“ Would the old folk know their children ? 
Would they own the graceless town, 
With never a ranter to worry 


And never a witch to drown?” 


Loud lauched the cobbler Ke ezar, 

ike a scl 
Tossing his arms above him, 
The lapstone rolled away. 


11 
1001-bDOY way; 


oll «<1 down the ruge¢ d hill-side, 

It spun like a wheel bewitched, 

It plunge thr rh the leaning willows, 
And into the river pitched. 


, dart 


k water, 
» lies still, 
ining willows 


hadow of the hill. 


» fisher 


1 
shadowy bank, 


ms make marvellot 


3 pictures 
l’s moonstone sank. 


he summer twilights, 


* S¢ t 


ms to run 
ner glory, 
irm with the melted sun, 
The wear; 
Besid 
And the 
. 
Sh i} 


ve and color her dream. 


mili-girl lingers 


» charmed stre im, 


golden water 


Fair wave the sunset gardens, 


The rosy sion ils fly : 


Her homestead beckons from the cloud, 
And 


love goes sailing by! 
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THE FIRST 


“Tn the name of the 


bien, Sare! ‘ield and 
Zey is ver’ good men, sans 


to 


“En, 


uzzers ! 


Wiz you 


zey know how make ze 
money ; mais — gros matérialistes, I tell 
you, Sare! Vat zen? I sink I 
I! Oui, Monsieur, I, César Pré- 


vost, who has ze honneur to stand before 


sall 


know, 


you,—I am ze original inventeur of ze 


Télégraphique Communication wiz E1 


rope!” 


It was about the period when, with the 


fast world of cities, De Sauty was begin- 


il- 


ning to become 


an “ism 


» type of 

ready the attention of excitement-hunt- 

ers had travelled far from Trinity Bay, 

and Cyrus Field had yielded his harvest. 

Nevertheless, to me, who had just come 
J 

to town from a quiet country seclusion 


into which news made its entry teredo- 
fashion only, the performances of the 
Avamemnon and Niagara were 
and vivid 
chase l Mr. Br 
Gi 1L the ke 


a bottle of Ed 


matters 


of fresh interest. So I pur- 


iges’s book, and went to 


. eo 
ives over a steak and 

] 
rch ale. 


that the 


linbt It was while 
’ 


I was thus engage 


1 
1 
t 


little French- 
man had accosted me, calling my atten- 


tion to his wares with such perfect cour- 
reed 
And looking, I 


was induced to lay down my book and 


tesy, such airy grace, that I was fi 


} 


to look at his | 


1 
askets. 


examine them more closely; for they 
vere really pretty, - 


made of extremely 
white and delicate wood, showing an @X- 


quisite taste in their design, and 


being 
neatly and carefully finished. Then it 
was, that, having apparently noticed the 
title of my book, M. César Prévost had 
used the language above quoted, and 
with such empressement of manner, that 
my attention was diverted from his wares 
to himself. I looked at him with some 
curiosity. 

He was a little old Frenchman, lean 
as a haunch of dried venison, and scarce- 


ly less dark in complexion, — though his 


ATLANTIC 
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TELEGRAPH. 


Prophet : — Figs 

color was nearer that of rappee snuff, and 
had the rich 

venison. His face 
scored and 

Nevertheless, 


energetic, nervous, almost | 


not blood-lined 


purple of 
was wolully meagre, 
overlaid with 


and seemed 


care-marks. there was an 
1uMO 


while 


some mo- 
bility about his mouth; 
beady | i 
lant, had 


loalk . a 
nacK eves, ¢ warm, scintil- 


ten times the life one would 
have expected to find kee] 
his 


threadbare, 


ing company 
In dress, he 
to 


vith fifty years. was 


very and, sooth say, not 


over-clean ; yet he was jaunty, and mov- 


ed with the air of a much better 
ud. I was Im} re ssed wit 


. - on ° 
ana especially W 


man 
h his appear- 

Py 
ance, h his voice, which 
was vibrant, firm, and « j 


ed. 


It is my i ible, pe 
alwavs charmed with / 


originality among the cardinal virtues, 
and I am as eager in the chase after ec- 
yx-hunter is it 


M. César promised 


portion 


centricity as a veteran fi 


pursuit of Reynard. 
a compensative proj of all three 
qualities, could I only “draw him out” 


like Mr. Can- 


o’s “ Knife-Grinder,’—for, 


and besides, he was not 
nit evidently, 
he had a story 

; } 


Observing my scrutiny, he smiled; a 


singular, ironical smile it was, yet with- 


out a particle of bit ss or of cyni- 
cism. 
“ Eh, bien!” 


sieur ! you sink me an excentri 


said he ; “ you stare, Mon- 
Vrai- 
ment! I am use to zat,—I am use to 
have pe rsons smile reeseeblen ent, to tap 
zere fronts, an’ spek of ze stra 


Never fear, — I 
Mais, Monsieur, it is true, 


a ae 
it-jacKets. 
toujours 


harmless ! 
vat I tell you: 
ze Atlantic 


am 


I am ze original inventeur of 
Telegraph! You mus’ not comprehend 
me, Sare, to intend somesing vat persons 
call ze Telegraph, — such like ze Electric 
Telegraph of Monsieur Morse,—a vul- 
Mon 


Dieu, non! far more perfect,— far more 


gaire sing of ze vire and ze acid. 
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more momentous, it may be, than 


Ze acid 
npowder or the telescope, — ten 
orth than 


cuny 

isolation subjec I hundred times moré 
the vaunted great achievement of M. le 
Morse. Not that its whole 


to me at once, No, Mon- 


now since 


nosph« re. 
? ze pure Professeur 
umant of Golconde to ze came 

a morsel of DOL ol ) ur, it ul twenty yeal 
modes of { it glimmered upon Cé- 


zat event 
Lass 


1 invention ZA 
life to it — ten faitht 


1, all this, ind 
Our 


convenient. 


though my also, 
ve teersman, you know. 


outermost porch of th 

a faithful, devoted, self-sac- ’ ir le, unless we call it sym- 

worshipper of the goddess; and ‘ tibility which 
persons, detect in our- 

selves sometimes, what name have we to 

give it at all? Unless we call it sympa- 
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thy, how shall we define those mysterious 
premonitions, shadowy warnings, solemn 
foretokens, that fall upon us now and 
then as the dew falls upon the grass-leaf, 
that make our blood to shiver and our 
flesh to quake, and will not by any means 
permit themselves to be passed by or nul- 
lified ? 


and, in persons with imagination of mor- 


*T is a fact that is irrepressible ; 


bid tendency, this spontaneous sympathy 
takes a hold so strong as to present vis- 
ibly the image about which there is con- 
cern,—and, behold ! your veritable spec- 
tre is begotten! So, again, of your ‘ love 
at first sight,’ comme on dit, — that inevi- 
table attraction which one person exerts 
towards another, in spite, it may be, both 
If this be not 
child of sympathy, what parentage shall 


of reason and judgment. 
we assign it? And antipathy, Monsieur, 
the medal’s reverse,—your béle noire, for 
Why do 


you so shudder at sight of this or that inno- 


instance, — expound me that! 


cent object ? You cannot reason it away, 


—'t is always there ; you cannot explain it, 


nor diagnose its symptoms,—’t is a part of 


you, governed by the same laws that gov- 
ern your ‘ elective affinities’ throughout. 
You and I and 


man in general are not alone in this: 


But note, Monsieur! 


the whole organic world — nay, some say 
the entire universe, inorganic as well as 
organic — is subject to these impalpable 
sympathetic forces. Is the hypothesis 
altogether fanciful of chemical election 
and rejection,— of the kiss and the kick 
of the magnet? Your Sensitive-Plant, 
your Dionea, your Rose of Jericho, your 
Orinoco-blossom that sets itself afloat in 
superb faith that the ever-moving waters 
will bring it to meet its mate and lover, 
—are not these instances of sympathy ? 
And tell me by what means your eye 
conquers the furious dog that would bite 
you, —tell me how that dog is able to 
follow your traces, and to find the quail 
or the fox for you,—tell me how the 
cat chills the bird it would spring upon, 
—how the serpent fascinates its victim 
with a flash of its glittering eye. Our 
‘dumb beasts’ yet have a language of 
their own, unguessed of us, yet perfectly 
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We call 


Eh, bien, Monsieur ! what 


intelligible to them, — how ? 
this, Instinct. 
is Instinct, but Sympathy ? 


“ Bah! it amounts to nothing 


all this, 
if we only look at it in such relations. 
For centuries have slupide s bothered their 
brains about such matters, seeking to ac- 
As well devote one’s 
‘ Elia 
Mysteries were not meant to be put in 
Ah, bah! 


a far different path did César Prévost 


count for them. 
time to puzzling over Lelia’! 
the spelling-books, Monsieur. 
pursue! He studied these phenomena, 
not to explain them, — be ing too wise to 
dream of living par amours with such 
barren virgins as are Whence and Why 
(your Bacon was very shrewd, Mon- 
What cared I 
Let Descartes, and Polignac, and Reid, 
and Cudworth, et id omne genus, 


sieur). about causes ? 
famish 
themselves in this desert; but ask it not 
Prévost ! 


of César He is always con- 


siderate to the impossible. He says this, 
always :—IHlere we have certain inter- 


esting phenomena; their causes are in- 


volved in mystery impenetrable ; their 
esoteric nature is beyond the reach of 
any microscope ;—what then? My Heav- 
en! let us do what we can with them. 
Let us seek out their relations; let us 
investigate the laws regulating their in- 
terdependence, — if there be such laws; 
and aprés, let us inquire if there be any 
practical results obtainable from such re- 
lations and laws. 

“ You follow me, Monsieur? Fh, bien! 
This was the system, and César Prévost 
came speedily to one law,—a law so im- 
portant, that, like Aaron’s serpent, it 
put all the rest out of sight forever, en- 
grossing thereafter his whole attention. 
This law, which pervades the entire ani- 
mal economy, and is of course important 
in proportion to its universality, is as 
follows : — The 
tween animals, other things being equal, is 
IN INVERSE PROPORTION 00 their 


rank in that scale of comparison in which 


sympathe tic harmony be- 


man is taken as the maximum of pe rfection. 
Consequently, man is most deficient in 
this instinctive something, which, for lack 


of a better term, I have ventured to style 
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‘sympathetic harmony,’ while the sim- 
plest organization has it most developed. 
This last, you perceive, Monsieur, is only 
inductively true ;-—-when we get below a 
certain stage in the scale, we find the difli- 
culties of observation increase in a larger 
ratio than the augmented sympathy, and 
so we are not compensated; ’t is, for 
instance, like the telescope, where, after 
ave reached a certain power, the 
iency of light overbalances the de- 
f multiplication. Knowing this, 
was to find out what ani- 
suit that 


be easily observed was most sus- 


my first aim 


mal would best, — what one 


ceptible, most sympathetic. ”T was a long 
labor, Monsieur ; [ shall not tire you with 
the details. Enough that I found in the 
instrument I needed,— and in 
the Rocky Mountains the 

his kind. You 


n! ’t is not philosophic 


smile, 
it the means by which one 


es something. Smile how you will 


’ 


is a fact that in the snail which is so 
common and grows to such an enormous 
size in the valleys and on the slopes of 
Cordilleras I 


your found an ani- 
combining a maximum of 


great 
mal 
thetic 


if being observed, the 


sympa- 
harmony with the greatest facil- 
best health 
1abits, and the utmost simplicity of 
nonece manifestation. But, you ask, 


My Heaven, Mon- 


was the grand Idea,— the 


what seek I, then ? 
sieur! there 
Idea upon which I build my pride, — the 
Idea that is mine When it came te re, 
Monsieur, this Idea, a great calm filled 
all my soul, and I felt then the spivit of 
Kepler, when he said he could wait dur- 
ing centuries to be recognized, since the 
had 
and immutable as the Great God Him- 
self! Yes, Monsieur! 


undeveloped Idea were already germi- 


demonstrated were eternal 
For in that crude, 


nating the wonders of an achievement 


ler than any of Schwartz, or Gut- 
Oh, this beautiful, 


grand simplicity of Science, which was 


gi an 
tenberg, or Galileo. 


from the snail itself, the very type 
and symbol and byword of torpidity and 


inaction, to evolve what was to conquer 
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time and space,— to outrun the wildest 
imaginings of Puck himself!” 

— What a coltish fire of enthusiasm 
pranced in the worthy little Frenchman’s 
veins, to be sure! 

= Eh, bien ! 


matter; it was forever subdued. 


Now, distance made no 
I could 
as soon send messages to the Sun itself 
as to my next-door neighbor! Smile 
César Prévost shall not 
He also 


was amazed, prostrated, when all the 


on, Monsieur! 


be piqued at your incredulity. 


stupendous consequences of his discov- 
and it 


long before he could rid his 


ery first flashed upon his mind ; 
was very 
mind of the notion that he was become 
victim to the phantasms of a ridiculous 
Eh, bien 


once analyzed. 


dream. ’t was very simple, 
Know one fact, and you 
have all. And this one fact, so simple, 
~ That a male 


by 


pul in communication with one 


yet so grand, was just this:- 


and ye male snail, having been once 


contact, 


j }, ; 
another, so as to become what maqne 


call en rapport the one with ti 


continue ever after to sympathize, no mat- 


ter what space may divide them. ’T is in 
a nutshell, you perceive, — and giving me 
the entire principle of an unlimited tele- 
All that was 
Tedi us 


work, you may conceive, Monsieur; yet 


graphic communication. 


to do was to systematize it. 


I did not shrirk from it, nor find it irk- 
assured result was ever 
Ah, bah! what did 


I not dream then ?— Passons ! 


some, for my 


leading me onward. 


“]T was not rich, and so, to save the 
trouble and expense of importing my 
snails to Paris,— vast trouble and ex- 
pense, of course, since my experiments 
were so numerous,—I came across the 
Atlantic, and fixed myself at a point 
near St. Louis, where I could study in 
peace and have the subjects of my experi- 
ments close at hand. I used to pay the 
trappers liberally to get my snails for me, 
instructing them how to gather and how 
to transport them; and to divert all sus- 
picion from my real objects, I pretended 
to be a gourmet, who used the snails sole- 
ly for gastronomic purposes, — whereby, 


Monsieur,” said César Prévost, with a hu- 
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morous smile, “I was unfortunate enough 
to inspire the hearty gargons with a su- 
preme contempt for me, and they used 
to say I ‘ vas not bettaire zan one blarst- 
ed Digger Mon Dieu 
the votaries of Science 


Injun !’ what 


m irtyrs have 
been, always! 

“ Eh, bien! I shall not bother you with 
In brief, let me 


my experiments. give you 


only results, so as to be just comprehen- 
le. Given my law, I had to find, jirst, 
> manner ¢ xactly in which sn ils man- 
ifest their sympathy, the one for the oth- 


’ , 
er,—cest a dire 


, how Snail A tells you 


that something 


is h ippening to his com- 
rade, Snail B. There was a constant law 
for this, hard to find, but I achieved it. 
Second, to make my telegraph perfect, 
and put my system beyond the touch of 
accident, I had to discover how to destroy 
the rapport between Snails A and B. 
Unless I could do this, I could never be 
sure my instruments were perfectly iso- 
lated, so to speak. "I was a difficult task, 
Monsieur; for the snail is the most con- 
stant in its attachments of all the animal 
kingdom, and I have known them to die, 
time and again, because their mates had 
died, — 

‘Pin in @ green and yaller 


as your grand poet has it, Monsieur. 
Still, I sueceeded, and I am very proud 
to announce it;—’t was a great feat, 
deed, — no less than to subvert an 
stinct! Third, I found out the way to 
keep them perfectly isolated, so as to 
prevent any subvention of a higher in- 
fluence from weakening or destroying 
the previous rapport. Fourth, what sort 
of influence brought to bear upon Snail 
B would be sympathetically indicated 
So, Monsieur, 
you may fancy I had my hands full. 
“But I 
Then I spent much time in seeking to 
perfect an Alphabetical System, and also 
a Recording Apparatus, capable of exact- 


most palpably in Snail A. 


succeeded, after long labor. 


ly setting forth the quality of the sympathy 
manifested, as well as the number of the 
manifestations. When these things were 


all perfected, I should have a complete 
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system of Telegraph, which no circum- 
stances of time, distance, or atmosphere 
could impair, which would put on re¢ ord 
its every step, and p no opportu- 
nity for error or for acci¢ 

“ Eh, bien! Man proposes, 
Monsieur, when | 


periments, when I devoted my elf, 


God dis- 


pt 88. 


and 
and 


were 


energies, my life 
utilizin 

purel 

My sole aim is tk 


oping 


motives 


tific 


> win 
t, who, | 


tion of an eminent sara 
i the 


ferring a signal benefit upon 
should merit the 


common 


mankind. 


labor s 


But, as time w 


: P 

arrayed themselves before 
dreams usurped my 
ventor of this thing, 
aspect, so incomputable 

was I to permit myself to go without re- 
Ah, bah! 


butter? ’T 


ward? Fame? what bre 


would Fame was a b 
an empty, profitless sound, thi 


! ‘Pro um ¢ net 


a name, 


coquin of Fam« 


as your Eng- 


mihi, says ‘Terence, — or, 
lish proverb has it, ¢ ¢ harity begins at 
home I bethought me of the usual fate 
of discoverers and inventors,— n ol cted, 
The 
blesser of the world with infinite rich 


must nibble 


scoffed at, ill-used, left to starve. 


his crust au 

then? Because, in thei 

ness to serve others, they forget t 

for themselves. Eh, bien! One 
“) 


still keep his powder d V; said your 


must 


great Protector. This discovery was to 
double the effectiveness of men’s hands, 
—therefore, was grandly to enrich them. 
But could it not be 
ble instrument for wealth in man’s 
Ah! thought! How, 


less resolved to 


also made a nota- 
one 
hands ? brave 


ceive man 


if, none the 
eventually the benefit of my Idea, I 
should yet keep it in al 

had made my own sufficient profit out 
of it? It could be done;—surely, to 
less difficult than to 
So dreams of wealth 


eyance, till I 


use it well were 
have invented it. 


and luxury began to fill my brain. I 
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would enrich myself till I had become a 
power, emphatically,—till all purchasable 
h. Then I 


should likewise become a benefactor of 


things were within my rea 


the race: for my intentions were liberal, 


and intelligence sustained adequately can 
i ~ 


effect miracles. Then, when I had made 


myself veritably the Apostle of Riches, 
’s debt 


} 


I would put th 
| with knowl- 


( apstone to man 


ndowing him 


uses of this great instru- 


by I had made myself so 
Haroun 


me on his throne for 


Mons eur, you see, 


Ah, 
Alraschid had set 


ine d 


‘jest, and I ima 


h in Bagdad forever 
ich purposes, and o 


begotten of them, 


way ol 


ining 


impatience of y« 
I hastened to bring my work to efficiency 
for use. I 
secretly ; for I dreaded to have my dis- 


ipated and 


i 


had worked in silence, alone, 


covery guessed, my aims anti 

foreclosed upon. But, hasten how I 

would, the processes too sk for 
] 


were 


my means, — and just when, like the al- 
chemist, my crucible promised the grand 
projection, ne the dreaded explosion. 
My money itself! I found 
myself, a stranger in a strange land, 
. Eh, bien, Mon 
César Prévost to despair. Ah, 
cially, had I a heart 

f hope! To 


Yr was net 


exhausted 


without a dollar 


sie ur ! 
*tis not i 
in those days, esp< big 
accom- 
ded at 
> so now it was 
who 


ry tor me to find one 


of heart and 


— 
qualities 


| 
brain conjoined a purse of sufficient size. 


to the essential 
Before long, I came across*the very man. 
Monsieur, when I recall the past, I be- 
hold many instances where I erred and 
foolish ; 


tion I have is, that my own ruin involved 


was but the single bitter reflee- 
the ruin of John Meavy, my partner and 


ood 


was when I found him,— happy, pros- 


comrade. I remember what he 
perous, large-hearted,—in every sense 
a noble Ah, could 
I but — ’t is too late, now; 

I have the bliss 


he is dead; requiescat ! 
no fault with the 


man. I ruined him! 


. Eh. bien ! 
to know he found 
end. — Passons ! 
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“ When I first knew John Meavy, he 
a merchant, living with the quiet 
achelor. Though 
up to trade, the 


was 
ease of a well-to-do | 
he had been brought 
ipon him. Gen- 


al of th yucht, he 


stain of money was not 
erous, charitable, liber 
rmen’s 


on. It 


thou- 


was the gentlest enthusiast in oth 
behalf 
was the fact that he 
sand ll 


dollars 
first drew me towards him; but I 


that ever the sun 


posst 
was trustworthy 


had 


and 
not 
known him long ere I gave him my ar- 
dent and 


leasant to me as much for 


love, thereafter thoughts of 


wealth were 
John was a 


: 1 
his sake a own 


student, and a lover of Scien as well 


; and, in the first 


I tox 
lot d 


let drop words that I knew ws 


as a man of trade mo- 


ments of our intercourse, k care to 


his curiosity and interest. Like all 
Americans, John Meavy was 


perfect faith in all that regarded 


you 
man of 
‘ Prog- 
ress,” and especially did he believe in 
the infinite perfectil ility of Science in 
the hands of an energ This 
was the chord upon which I played, and 
the r sponsive note was easily 

He sought me out, came to me 

and, by degrees, I divulged to 


He 


for mankind, and 


my plans. was ambitious to work 
I convineed him that 
I could give him the means 


My faith, Monsieur! that John 
least 


Meavy 
morsel of selfishness 


had not one 
i How far 


in all his character! was he 
from dreaming of wealth for its own sake, 
and for the voluptuous surroundings with 
which my fancy enlarged upon it! No, 
indeed, —my invention to John Meavy 
was nothing ; but, as a means to profit you 
and me and the rest of us, ’t was a thing 


of the grandest import. So, at first, he 


would not have had us keep our secret 


for a day; but I—by a so] histry that 
is only sophistic when we add to the con- 
sideration man’s impotent and easily per- 
verted will — brought him into my plans, 
an instrument for 


him what 


wood vast riches would be in his hands. 


showing 


And he was the more easily persuaded 
because of the very grand purity of his 


nature. Sans doute, he felt it to be alto- 
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gether true, what I told him, that, in his 
hands, a hundred million dollars would 
be worth more to mankind at large than 
the whole French kingdom. Mais, Mon- 
sieur, you cannot own a hundred mil- 
lions and be good. As well expect to 
find the same virtue in London that pre- 
You can- 
not filter oceans, Monsieur, and the dead 


But I 


vails in a quiet country-town. 


fish in them will cause a stink. 
did not know this till afterwards. 
“So, having inoculated John, I be- 
stowed upon him my confidence without 
reserve ; for I knew he was one to appre- 
ciate such treatment, and would repay 
me in kind. ‘ Here it all is, mon ami” 
said I; ‘this is my invention; these the 
means for reducing it to practice ; money 
is all I need, 


provide the funds required, we will enter 


If you will join me, and 


into a partnership for ten years, enrich 
ourselves, and then give it to all the 
world.’ 

“* Ten years! must the world wait so 
long ?’ 

“<¢The world has waited six thousand 
We 


shall require so long to enrich ourselves. 


years for this century, camarade. 


And then, remember, —the longer they 
are kept out of it, the more perfect will 
our invention be, and, consequently, the 
greater their profit from it. Science has 
suffered too much already by its seven- 
Eh, 
What say you? Will you be my 
partner ?’ 

“*Yes, César. ’Tis a noble scheme, 
such as only anoble man could originate. 


months’ children, my good friend. 
hien ! 


sut, Prévost, do not speak to me of an 
equal partnership. I must not pattern af- 
ter my country’s way of overlooking the 
inventor. Let us go into business upon 
this basis: — Prévost one share, John 
Meavy one share, Invention one share.’ 

“* Bah! John Meavy!’ Icried. ‘If I 
have discovered something, so also have 
you, namely: a pocket deep enough, a 
heart honest enough, and a faith strong 
enough to make that something availa- 
ble ;— I expected sooner to find the phi- 
losopher’s-stone than all these, good friend. 
No, John Meavy,—if you share with me, 
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Then I shall be sure 


that you are equally interested with my- 


you share equally. 


self; so we shall succeed.’ 

“ Eh, bien! We arranged it; and that 
very day, after I had pointed out to John 
the state of my experiments, my noble 
comrade took me with him to his place 
of business, put all his books open be- 
fore me, explained exactly the condition 
of his affairs, and concluded by giving 
thousand dollars. 
‘ There,’ said he, ‘take that, pay your 


me a check for five 
debts, provide for yourself, and go on and 
reduce your invention to the practical 
Meantime, I 
will wind up my business in readiness 


working you speak about. 
to join you. Six months from now, the 
firm of Prévost and Meavy, established 
to-day, will begin business together.’ 

“ Mon pauvre John Meavy ! 

“ Eh resumed the 
little Frenchman, after a short pause, — 


bien, Monsieur !” 


“one cannot help one’s self, after it is 
too late. Allons, donc !—1 had lately, 
thinking over the matter in the light of 
my intense desire to begin a career, and 
under the pressure of urgent poverty, 
given up the notion of bringing my in- 
vention to absolute perfection as a sys- 
Instead of elabo- 
rating a complete alphabet, I proposed to 


tem of telegraphing. 


carry into effect a substitute already per- 
fected, one simple almost beyond belief, 
needing few preparations, involving tri- 
fling cost, and capable of being made 
immediately operative. Further expe- 
rience has taught me that the very same 
means, aided by a little deeper generali- 
zation, and 4m arbitrary set of signals, 
would have given me an entire alphabet. 
But just now I had no time to extend 
my experiments, needing all my time to 
make sure and acquire skill in what was 
already achieved. I must insure against 
the chance of mistake ; for when we were 
applying our invention to the acquisition 
of money, any error would necessarily 
be fatal. 

“ The six months went rapidly by, and 
before they were over I was all ready. 
3ut John said, * Wait!’ 


of hurry; and his affairs were not quite 


He saw no need 
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settled. Eh, bien! 
eager, impatient soul by gaining an in- 
sight into the art of book-keeping and 
the theory and practice of trade. At 


I tranquillized my 


last the probationary period expired, and, 


prompt to the 


hour, my comrade an- 
nounced his readiness to begin our busi- 
The friends of John Meavy were 
St. Louis. 


They did not know what enterprise he 


ness. 
reluctant to have him leave 


was about to join in; but they heard that 
I had some share in it, and they did not 

I might be an ad- 
venturer, wl vould ‘ diddle’ him out of 
his money. wever, John only smiled, 
his frank 


and told me said, in 


way, as if it were some go vd joke. do, 
finally, we took leave of St. Louis, and 
came to New York, to organize the great 
x Prévo + 
he concern, for 
rs, with many letters to 


and 


a few 


persons of eminence and influence ; 
I carefully seeing to my share, 
scientific works, some valuable chemical 


apparatus, and two dozen jars full of 
Rocky Mountain snails! Eh, bien, Mon- 
leur ! < in trade was magnifique, 
with which my 
ird commenced business. 


lvice, we I 


in compar i iat 
compat iot 
vegan our opt r- 
quic t way, as exporters 
This we did, first, that 
the i j 


know n, 


| operations ; 

sht learn the business, and 

proper recognition as John’s 

partner. Meantime, John was making 
himself familiar with the way to practise 
my invention; and both of us, gaining 
daily assurance of our power by reason 
of the discovery, were also daily increas- 
ing in love and confidence for each other. 
I h bien ! 


had the invention only proved a fiction 


Happy days, those, Monsieur! 
then! 


“Tn 


tured our plans, and, as our present busi- 


another six 


months we had ma- 


] | satahlv el 
ness seemed lamentabvdly s! 
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I had 


proved our telegraph thoroughly, and, 


enough to begin work in earnest. 


for London, to establish 
a branch of the house of John 
Meavy & Co., I advised my good com- 


rade to venture largely, so as to turn our 


ere I set out 


there 


capital over as often as possible, for there 


was no room for doubt or fear. Sut 


John did not guess how high I dreamed 
of rising in fortune; he had no ambition 
to rival the Rothschilds. 

“ Monsieur, let me explain to you now 
the system of work we had agreed upon, 
and each slightest detail of which was 


perfectly familiar to us from constant 


manipulation, so that mistake or mishap, 
from any conceivable cause, was utterly 
: ae 
Im possibie. 

I 
1 


“QOur business, nominally the buying 


of breadstuffs for exportation, was really 
one of speculation upon the New York 
‘ted by the Eur 


: 
brokerage, 


market as aff pean mar- 


which, 


tey I 


he world 
really a 
this ¢ of certain 
profits, thanks to the ic system, 
the secret of which we alone possessed. 
{for 


In our tentative efforts, we fixed upon 


flour as the be ipted subject for our 
expt rim 
to deal with, and reqniring fewer 


nts, being nodity simple 
com- 
lications in our arrangem¢ 


) 


nts than any- 


I 
t 


} 


hing elise. 


But, in my own private 


mind, I had resolved, that, as soon as our 


capital had grown large enough, and our 
lit was become 


we would chan 


C1 sufficiently extensive, 
ce our business to that 
of buying and selling cotton, as a better 
speculative; or, perhaps, would enter 
upon that grand arena of sudden for- 
ruin, the stock-market. 
flour suited 


tune and sudden 


Fx r the pre sent, 


however, 
us well enough. It is well known, that, 
at that time, much more than at present, 
New York 
egulated by tl price in Liverpool. 
hant, I think ? 


ien ! — then I must take care to make 


the price of breadstuffs in 
ynsieur is not a me! 


If intelligible. You know, Monsieur, 


1 


that, in the stock-market especially, and 


more or less in every other kind of spec- 
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ulation, the greater part of the transac- a pound, of course I am justified in buy- 


tions are fictitious, to a certain extent. ime cotton to the utmost extent that my 
Par exemple: you buy or you sell so capital and credit will afford me means, 
¢ 1 ‘ 


many barrels of flour, at su h a price, being sure of selling it to-morrow at a 
on time, as it is called that is, you igher price; and if I am continually in 
engage to receive, or to deliver, so many the receipt of si ilar information, I can 
barrels, at the prices and in the times rm my capit er ty times 


agreed upon, in the hope, that, before t 


he 
period of your contract comes round, 
] 

1! 


prices will have so varied as to enabl of a man who i 


actualy no 


you to buy, or sell, the quantity bargain conjoins 
terms that will give yor manner of 
| 
supplying 
ar 


ri ‘ " 
lormatvion 


, 121 
rei, would be 
a Iny mo 

and k wing myst 


ty cents to cover the greates 
te , A, , 
decline in price per barrel, 


chase ‘on time’ all of twent 
sand barrels, the profit upon wl 
ie same rate, would be equ il 
er cent. of my entire « 
the legitim ite 8) stem by whit 
fortunes are made and lost upon ’Char 
Now suppose, that, operating in this 

PI I : 

you are in possession of a 


of intelligence, instantane 


hed on, pe uliar to yours lf, 

Monsieur perceive that i 

a fortune incalculable, 

within the shortest time? If I to-day hen, 

learn that to-morrow’s steamer will bri snail x, or st , or sn =, or any two 


news that cotton has advanced one cent of them, or all three », twice, three 
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ind bestowed upon y and z also, — then 


the decline or advance is proportionately 


great. Is it not a grandly simple thing, 
this telegraph of mine, Monsieur ? ” 

-I was dazzled perplexed, 
lew, strange, incredible 


was 


to me; but I expressed to the lit 


Frenchman, in what terms I could con 


t COM) 


mand, my profound sense of his genius 
nd originality. 


“Eh, bien! 
he, “and John Meavy. my brave com- 
rade, stayed in New York. 


selling flour, and turning over hi 


a 
I went to Europe,” resum- 


} 


buyin f and 
with a rapidity of success th 
evi rybody : while 
his chi lry of 
renerosity won 
Prosperity chose 
John for her favori 
‘At the end of a year we 
nearly half a million of 
edit was perfect. Then, how 
wrote for me to come hx me Hi W 


rac 


is en- 


ged to be married, he said. wanted mm 
l ind wv 


e present at the ceremony, 
ed my aid in effecting some chances 


our mode of business. I was not unw 


ng, for I also had son sucae stion 
lake. I was tired of my pl we Aas « 
ator; I yearned to quit my post of simy 


spectator, and to plunge head-foremost 
Apart 


‘om my irksome position, I felt my 


into the strife of money vetting. 


more fit for John’s post than he 


the capital we worked with i 


John waxed cautious, and. most 


ly, announced himself afrai 


as if his risk were not as 


ten thousand as with a million! 
not suit me. I felt myself 


using money as mere count rs, 
ed it of all the terrors of maegnitu 
thus I knew I could do as much 


portion with five million dollars as 
five dollars. And the result, I was per- 


] 
fectly aware, would be to those 


hie. 
achiey- 


ed by John as the elephant in his normal 
stre ngth compares with the el phant whos¢ 
strength is to his size as the flea’s strength 
tohis size. John could take the flea’s leap 


with five dollars, but was 


. 
i 
satisfied with 
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the « 
lars. 
“ So I took the 

New York safi ly cordially 
welcomed by my noble John Me vy, who 
seemed exubera i 

him. 


word about 


yhant’s leap with five million dol 


next uw 


ier, reached 


, and was t 


mos 
nt with t) i 
Before he 
business, he 

g to his betrothed’s 
duced me to his lovely Corn 
had chosen well, M 
was worthy 

John Me LV) 


store for 
taking me 


mine was the last ] 


with the 
ul agreed 


niation 
tio 


lia l, 
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Cornelia. He and his wife, 


| were ve ry happy people could 

one another more than they did. 

» a thousand times, because 

had taken him to New York, 

ed him to meet Cornelia. 

‘buts,’ Monsieur !— if you 

the brightest, the 
you will 

K, some I 
but,’ Monsieur !- 
ot ltooc th 


moment 
triple 

Cor- 

people, 

She will not) 
. 

*; meantime, 
ive in her mind the assoc la- 
she is used, and so both 
bless my cood com- 

How, then? Once, 
trip, we had stop- 

] untry-town, 


window, a 


nocking- 


} r 1 
a house across the way, 


: } a 
ct symphony of his 


ltitudinous Cornelia 


song. 
ted | t a) ond measure, and secm- 
to yearn ior the bird. John tried to 


it; but it was a pet; its owners were 
well-to-do 


lia had to go away without it, and I fan- 


, and would not sell: so Corne- 


cied she was greatly chagrined, though, 


of course, she said nothing, and seemed 


soon to forget it. So now the notion 


came ti I will send Cornelia a mock- 


ing-bird. Its music will charm her, — its 


notes will recall a thousand sounds of 


home, — it will give her occupation, some- 
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thine to think about and to care for, un- 
til more important cares intervene,—and 


so it will he Ip to banish this triste mood 
Eh, bien! 1 soon had a very 
Ah, Monsieur, tell 
you what a fine bird was that fellow,- 
Kt) 


ot ennut. 


fine bird I cannot 


arch-ras- 


had 


n Juan his name,—such an 
such a merry eye such a 


Pompadour throat! such volumes 


ch splendid powers mimic- 
im with me to test 

‘ornelia 

o bold, 
by whis- 
m in my leisure hours, I taught 
orl almost pert ctly that live- 
Mey: beer’s, * J quei che 


) to mimic beautiful- 
Well, I sent 


Juai out, and received due 


1 crn ke {. 
informa- 
tion of his safe arrival. The medicine 
acted like ¢ arm. Cornelia wrote me 
full of enthusiastic prais- 


L orale ful letter, 


es of ‘her pet, her darling, the dearest, 


sweetest, cutest little 


bird that ever any- 


body owned.’ And I was more than re- 


warded by the heartfelt 
noble John Meavy 
ly v the 


ulated for my 


thanks of my 


Diantre ! had I on- 
rung thing’s neck ! 

The period upon which I 
eal grand speculative coup 


had nearly arrived. Owing toa variety 


the cotton-market had 


of circumstances, 


for some months been in a very perturb 


ed condition; and I, who had closely 
scrutinized its aspects, felt sure that be- 


decided 


itself felt to 


1a } 
would c 


fore long there some 
movement that would make 
all the financial centres. This movement 
I resolved to profit by, in order to achieve 
riches at a single stroke. I had recom- 
mended John to increase his obser vations, 
and keep me carefully preadvised of ev- 
ery change. But I did not te ll him how 
extensively I meant to operate, for I knew 
*t would make him anxious, and, moreover, 
I wished to dazzle him with a sudden mag- 
Well, things slow- 


ly drew towards the point I desired. There 


nificent achievement. 


was a certain war in embryo, I thought, 
the inevitable result of which would be 


to beat down the price of cotton to a 
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Would the Tt? 


with 


minimum. war come 0 


A steamer arrived such news as 


made it certain that another fortnight 
1 


would settle the question. How anxious- 


ly, how tremulously 


I watched my t le- 
graph then, — noting down all the fluctua- 
tions so faithfully rr ported to me by John 


Meavy, - 


unwonted, 


-all my brain on fire with vis- 


ns of magnificent achieve- 


For two days the price 8 Waver- 
] 


d and ripp ed to and fro, like the uncer- 


iin rippling of the waters at turning 


tide. 


d day, the long-exyx eted ch uve Was 


Then, on the morning of the 


nounced, and in a way that startled 


ured the 


mre p ugh | was, sO viol nt 
Down, down, dow 


as 
cine 

] ' 

verv lowest re] 


ul snails. I did not nee 
sympathetu paper, for the agonis et 
; i ! 


ithings of the poor animals spoke plai 
er ouch to the naked eye. I seized my 
hat, 


rushed to my office, and began my 


Up Kh, bien! 1 shall not go in- 


Suflice it to say, for three days 


grand ¢ 
to details. 
I was in communication with cotton men 
all over the country ; and, without becom- 
ing known abroad as the party at work, 
I sold ‘on time’ such a quantity of ‘ the 
staple’ that my operations had the effect 
to put down the prices everywhere ; and 
if John Meavy’s report were correct, our 
profits during those three days would ex- 
ceed three millions of dollars! Having 
now done all I could, and feeling com- 
pletely worn out, I went home, for the 
first time since the news, flung myself up- 
on a bed, and slept an unbroken sleep 
during twenty-four hours. After that, re- 
freshed and gay, I went once more to the 
operating-room to see what further r« ports 
had had the 


decisive intelligence. Decisive, indeed! 


arrived since I received 


Monsieur, when I looked through the 
glass lids into the boxes, there lay my 
snails, stiffand dead! Not only my faith- 
ful ones, a, b, c, but likewise the plus ones, 


d,e,f! Yes, there they lay, plus and 
minus, each in his compartment, convuls- 
if their last agonies 
had been terrible to endure! Stiff and 


dead! Mon Dieu, Monsieur! and I 


ed and distorted, as 
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L y: 


ved the name and credit of the 


house of John Meavy and 


had pled 
Co. to an ex- 
tent from which there could be no recov- 
ery, if aught untoward had happen 
Eh, bien. Monsieur! César 
fortunate in a very elastic 
Yet 
However, if the thing was dons 
ly now. £E 
Meantime, I carefu 


amined to see if any cau 


Prévost is 


i mperament. 


I did not dare think of John M« avy. 


too late for 


ren 
would wait. 


able to have pi xvduced t] 


*T was irresistibl 


at John’s end. 


m even now 
1 day can 

uncertain 

whole favorable. 


a letter reached me from my 
rade, John Meavy: his affairs 
perous, he and his wife ve ry h ippy, and 
Don Juan more charming than ever. 

* Monsieur, t] 
fifth, finding 
», could 


a week, 


the sixt 
No one, 


euessed I had not slept for 


me still waiting. to see me 
have 
Eh al 

“ The morning of the eighth day came. 


I breakfasted, read my per, smoked 


walked 


I will not dwell upon it! 


my cigar, and 


counting-room. I answered letters. 


I sauntered round to bank, paid a note 
that had fallen due, got a check cashed 


and, having counted the money and se- 


: —— , 
cured it in my pocket-book, I walked 
; , 


out and stood upon the bank-steps, talk- 


ing with a business- friend, 


ed after John Meavy. 


ant theme to converse about, this, — for 


who inquir- 
°T was a pleas- 
Mme ! 

“ A news-boy came running down Wall 
Street, with papers under his arm. ‘ Here 
'* he cried. Steamer 


you are ‘ Extray ! 





The First 

Latest news from Europe! All 

new alliance! Consols firm,— 
Extray, Sir?’ 

ght one, and the boy ran off as 

h lil 


his hand. 


und snatched the paper from 


cave that raseal a 
ior il f-dime,’ 
“*Did 1?” 


d dollar! I we 


said my friend. 


mndered 


it he would say, 


very 
y, when, in a 
he failure of John 


on i 1 
MOnS Ol dol- 


all day, 

} *y, and 

4 wold dollar! a 
afternoon had near- 


] 


i roused 


one of my 
r for you, Mr. Pri 


teamelr 


clerks 

vost; it 

to-day.’ 

uid the little Frenchman, 

1 well-worn pocket-book, and 
llow sheet, 


— “ Mon- 


tter.” 


om it a tattered 


olded before me, 


read that k 


blame me and poor Don 
Tel- 


you how 


suspension of your 
[ write, myself, to tell 

careless I have been ; for poor John is 
such a state of agitation, and seems 
calamities, that I will not let 

-though what evil can come 

nd tl 


i the 


) inconvenience, I cannot 
e, nor will he tell me. You must an- 
swer thi 


s immediately, so as to prove to 


John that nothing has gone wrong; and 


so give me a chance to scold this good 
husband of mine for his vain and wom- 
anish apprehensions. But let me tell you 
how it happened to the poor snails, — 
Don Juan is so tame, that I do not pre- 
tend to keep 


but let him fly 


him shut up in his cage, 


about our sitting-room, 
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just as he pleases. The next room to 


this, 


} 
Ke 


you know, is the one where we 
been 1 


time, 


yt the snails. I have helping 
and it 
*Change, 


to look after the ugly creatures, and es- 


I 

John with these for some 
is my custom, when he oes on 
pecially to open the boxes and give them 
Well, 


», César, for I have pt enough 


this morning, —you must not 
carelessness, and as 

tre mbling all 

rning, I 


usual, opened the 


over 


went into snail-room as 


boxes, noted how well 


voing to the win- 


all sl x looke d, and then, 


, } > —— ] 
dow t he for some minutes, look- 
way pre- 


for 


room and 
so, until I 
Juan’ 


and was horror-str 


wing 


pere hed on the box 


away at the poor snails, 
strawberries! I screamed, and ran to 
drive him off, but I was too late,—for 


ry 


just as I caught him, the 


} a 
ereeay fellow 


l 1 


P ed up and swallowed the last one of 
1 
t] 


I felt almost like killing 
but I could not, 
César, 


i 


h defiance of 


he entire six! 
i, then ; —nor could 


you have done it, you but 
seen the ar 


fluttered out of my hands, flew back to 


his cage, and began to pour forth a whole 


world of melody 

“ My dear César, I know my care- 
lessness was most culpable, but it can- 
bad Oh, if 


anything should happen now, by my 


not be so as John fears. 


fault, when we are so prosperous and 


happy, I could never forgive myself! 

Do write to me as soon as possible, and 

relieve the anxiety of 
ctionat« ly 


“ CORNELIA.” 


yours, 


The little Frenchman looked at 


vith a glance half sad, half comical, as 


me 


I returned the letter to him. 


- Eh, bien, Monsieur “ia said he, shrug- 
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ging his shoulders, —“ you ’ve heard my 


story. "I was fate,— what could one 


yo” 


do 7 
“ But that is not all,— John Meavy,” 

—said I. 
The little 


grave and sad. 


Frenchman looked very 
“ Monsieur, my brave camarade, John 
Meavy, had been brought up in a stern 
His ideas of credit and of mer- 

cantile honor were pitched very high in- 
deed. He imagined 


forever, and 


SC hool. 
himself disgraced 
he did not survive it.” 

“ You do not mean” 


Monsieur, 
truest 


} 


that I lost the 
and most 


had, 
And that dose 


“T mean, 
bravest 
friend when 
Meavy of Prussic 


Acid should properly have gone t 


and 


that 


renerous 


ever man John 


die d. 


whose fault it all was, instead of 
so innocent. ch, bien, Monsie 
was the happiest, after all.” 

“ But Cornelia?” said I, after a pause. 

The little Frenchman rose, with a quiet 
and graceful air, full of sadness, yet of 
courtesy; and I knew then that he was 
no longer my guest and entertainer, but 
once more the chapman with his wares. 

“ Monsieur, Cornelia is under my pro- 
tection. You will comprehend that 
after that—she has not escaped with 
impunity. Some little strings snapped 
said 
he, resting one finger lightly upon his 
the 
She is quiet, peaceable,— and 


in the harp. She is touchée, here,” 


forehead, —“ but ’tis all for best, 
sans doute. 
she does not remember. 


house, working, and the bird sings to her 


She sits in my 
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ever. ’Tis a gallant bird, Monsieur. And 
though I am poor, I can yet make some 
provision for her comfort. She has good 


These 


make ; when I 


taste, and is very industrious. 


baskets are all of her 
have no other employ, I sell them about, 
and use the money for her. Eh, bien! 
‘tis asmall price,— fifty cents; if Monsieur 
will purchase one, he will possess a bas- 
ket really handsome, and will have con- 
tributed something to the comfort of 


Mille re- 


this 


one 
of the Good God’s proteg 

merciements, Monsieur, — for pur- 
chase, — for 


your entertainment, — for 


' 
your courtesy 


sé Bon j ur. M 


About 1 
occasion to traverse one of the 
of Barnum’s Hotel, when | 


of gentlemen, n f whom sported “At- 


I had 


corridors 


If an hour after this, 


saw a group 


heir watch- 


person who 
tion to some 
story he was narr 

“ Eh, bien, Messi '* T heard him 
} broken English, 
“it woul 


say, in a peculiar naive 
; 
l 


be yet seven days before [ 
could get ze news,— and—I wait. Oui! 
calmlie, composed/ie, with insouciance be- 
yond guess, I wait ”—— 

“] wonder,” said I to myself, as I pass- 
ed on, “ I wonder if M. César Prévost’s 
ivention of 


account of his remarkable i 


the First Atlantic Telegraph have not 
some subtile connection with his desire to 
find as speedy and remunerative a sale 


as possible for his pretty baskets!” 





Lady 


LADY 


becomes 


a woman 
by some oreat merit 
some rare qualifi- 


wed by Nature as to be 


Great genius, 


in- 


fitness for nobie enter- 
is madn 

ety -nine 

} 


woman pdbecomil 


any person- 
. " , 
ies, Well CUl- 
» when she was young; 
1d her 


its expression 
i 


counte- 


fulness and brightness ; 


1 with modesty and 


cood was about » last 


woman been supposed 
likely to become celebrated in any way, 
ately disputed 
urd to 


such was her 


or, yet more, to be passion 
} ‘ nred . ° 
abou and censured, in reg 


and 3 


her 


temper 


nners: ye 
suspl ion 
ood repute, in the ordinary 


ever dim- 


cpression : bi 
> is thisappre he nded, 


adored ; and she is charg- 


t to this day 
wherever her hus- 
band’s genius is 


ed with ly the faults which it was 


Fe or 


il notoriety she was not answer- 


most impossible 


the origir 


able ; but for the 


for her to commit. 


protracted misapprehen- 
sion of her character she was. She ear- 
j 


ly decided that it was not necessary or 


Byron. 


BYRON. 


the world into council 


— — = 
affairs; her husband’s 


¢ it was no reason why she 


shoul 


for nearly forty years she preserved 
a silen e, ither haughty nor 


ural, on matters in Vv 


consider 
hnsiael! 


} 


r moth- 


Viscount 


al 
ly Milbanke and the 
till 1856, when, by the dea 


in, Lord Searsda 


ve Vance 


possessed of the 
During 


ever, her parents we 


her childho 


it was understood that Miss Milbanke 


would have no fortune till the death 


of her parents, though her ¢ xpectations 


were great. Though this want of im- 


mediate fortune did not prove true, the 
report of it was pre I ably advantageous 
to the young girl, who was soucht for oth- 


When Lord 


Byron thought of proposing, the friend 


er things than her fortune. 


who had brought him to the point of sub- 
mitting to marriage objected to Miss Mil- 
banke on two grounds, — that she had no 
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fortune, and that she was a learned lady. 
The gentleman was as wrong in his facts 
as mischievous in his advice to the poet to 
Miss Milbanke had fortune, and 
Such men 


marry. 
she was not a learned lady. 


as the two who held a consultation on 


the points, whether a man entangled in 


intrigues and overwhelmed with debts 
should release himself by involving a 


trusting girl in his difficulties, and wheth- 
should be Miss Milbanke or an- 


other, were not likely to distinguish be- 


er the g rl 
tween the cultivated ability of a sensible 

1e pedantry of a blue-stocking ; 
Miss Milbanke 


—_— 7 Veal 
iwnorant nor silly, sine Was Calied 


because was 


} 
neithe 


ed lady by Lord Byron’s associ- 


Ile bore testimony, in due time, to 
greeable qualities as a companion, 


] hit } oo ho ee 
rhiness, her genial nature, her 


ier brig 
quiet good sense ; and we heard no more 


l 
of her and “mathematics,” 


a theo- 


‘ learning” 
till it suited her enemies to get up 
ry of incompatibility of temper between 
her and her husband. The fact was, she 
was well-educated, as education was then, 
and had the acquirements which are com- 
mon in every house among the educated 
classes of English SOL iety. 


born in 1792, and passed her 


She was 
early years chiefly on her father’s e 
of Halnaby, near Darlington, Yorkshire, 
She re 


tates 


ain d 
nd 


and Seaham, in Durham. 
a happy recollection of her childhood ; 
youth, if one may judge by her attach- 
ment to the old homes, when she had lost 
the power of atta hing herself, in late: 
When an 


offer of service was made to her, some 


life, to any permanent home. 


years since, by a person residing on the 
Northumberland coast, the service she 
asked was that a pebble might be sent 
the 


made into a brooch, and worn for love 


her from beach at Seaham, to be 
of the old place. 

Her father, as a Yorkshire baronet, 
A good deal 
of it went in election-expenses, and the 
creat. It 


spent his money freely. 


hospitality of the house was 
was too orderly and sober and old-fash- 
ioned for Lord Byron’s taste, and he 


quizzed it accordingly ; but he admitted 
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the kindliness of it, and the amiability 
which made guests glad to go there and 
sorry to come away. His special records 
of Miss Milbanke’s «ood-humor, spirit, 
and pleasantness indicate the source of 
subsequent misrepresentations of her 
Till he saw it, he could not conceive that 


ord 


er and dutifulness could coexist with 
liveliness and great charms of mind and 
manners; and when the fact was out of 
sight, he went back to his old notion, that 
affectionate parents and dutiful daugh- 
ters must be dull, prudish, and tiresome. 
“ Bell” 
} + 


are, but so un poiled as to be 


was beloved as only daughters 
sought in 
marriage as eagerly as if she 


had been a 
merry nl “a mé Lord 
Byron himself offered early, and was re- 
fused, like rs. Her feel- 


ings were not the ne, however, to him 


rry tribe. 
many otl 


wonder 


to others. It 


f} 


] out of her 


girl not 


tivated by thé poet whom 


to worship for 


his 


wor hipped 


world was beg 
genius as very few men are 
in their prime, and who could captivate 


d old, 


> to try. 


man, woman, and child, 
As yet, his habits 
1 mind had not told upon his 


young a 
when he cho 
of life an 


manners, conversation, and countenance 
as they did afterwards. 


, the 


The beauty of 


his face reserved and hesitating grace 


of his manner, and the pith and strength 
of such conversation as he was tempted 


into might well win the heart of a girl 


who was certainly far more fond of poe- 
try than of mathematics. Yet she refused 


him. Perhaps she did not know him 


enough. Perhaps she did not know her 
own feelings at the moment. She after- 
wards found that she had always loved 
1: 


: a : : 
him. His renewed offers at the close of 


two years made her very happy. She 


her portion 


was drawing near the end of 
of life’s happiness ; and she seems to have 
had no suspit ion of the baselessness of her 


It is prob- 


natural and innocent bliss. 
able that nobody about her knew, any 
more than herself, how and why Lord 
Byron offered to her a second time, till 
Moore published the facts in his * Life” 


of the poet. The thrill of disgust which 
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ran through every good heart, on reading 
the story, made all sympathizers ask how 
she COU! ] bear 
treated in the confidences of profligates. 
Perhaps she 


as her husband had repeatedly tried his 


to learn how she had been 


had known it long before, 


powers of t rrifying and depressing her ; 


but, at all events, she could bear any- 


thing, — not only with courage and in si- 
lence, b inexhausti- 
Moore’s 


of Byron’s urged him to 
for 


it with calmness and 


le mercy. According to ac- 
count, a friend 


marry, as a remedy the melancho- 


and disorder of his life; 
er much discussion, he consent- 
next proceedings were in char- 
consent.” By 
th 


ron named 


inke: the friend « ted, on 
s of her possession of learning 
sed want ol 


Vv < 


fortune; and By- 
to 


ommissioned his adviser 


] uy he 


refused him; and 


him to the did not 
then fu- 
ings were determined by his 
uiration of the letter he had 

Miss Milbanke. It 

it would be a 
So it 
uld have 
hat letter, what eyes had read lines 


] 
rave 


was sent 


known, as she hung 


been her own secret 


} 


l as what kind 

been prepared, what a dif- 
But 
ot dream of being laid hold 


culation in that style, and she 


of alternative 


vsht hers have been! 


once in 
to be. 


besides 


as women are for 


their li and as she deserved 
There was another alternative, 


that of two ladies to be weighed in 


the balance. Byron was longing to go 


abroad again, and he would have pre- 


ferred that to marrying; but the impor- 
friends decided 
short time, and 
Milbanke’s 
was too strong for his wayward nature 
His 
heart was touched, his mind was soothed, 


and he better of 


tunity of his him for 


marriage. In a 
Miss 


for a 


short time, influence 


and his pernicious friends to resist. 


thoucht women, and 
perhaps of the whole human race, than 


he had ever done before. He wrote to 
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Moore, who owned he had “ never liked 
her,” and who boded evil things from 


the marriage, that she was so good that 
he wished he was better, —that he had 
been quite mistaken in supposing her of 
“a very cold disposition.” These gentle- 
men had heard of her being regarded as 
“a pattern lady in the North”; and they 


had made up an image of a prude and a 


| 
blue in their own minds, which Byron 


presently set himself to work to pull 


down. He wrote against Moore’s notion 


of her as “strait-laced,” in a spirit of 


justice awakened by his new satisfa 


In 1 harra- 


and hopes: but there are in t 


tive 


no signs of love on his part,— noth- 
| 


ing more than an amiable complacency in 
the discovery of her attachment to him. 
The 


engagement took place in 
»mber, i 


1814, and the marriag 
Moore 


had no remaining 


saw him 


January. 
interval, and 


from that time, that Byron could ever 
make or find happiness in married life. 


He was 


“ron’s case, only an imagination: 


} > 
love was, in By- 


and he 
pointed to a declaration of Byron’s, that, 
the 


satisfied that 


when in society of the woman he 
loved, even at the happiest period of his 
attachment, he found himself secretly 
longing to be alone. Secretly during the 
courtship, but not secretly atter marriage. 

“ Tell me, Byron,” said his wife, one 
} 


day, not long after they were married, 


and he was moodily staring into the fire, 
—“am [in your way ?” 

“ Damnably,” was the answer. 

It will be remembered by all readers 
that the reason he assigned for the good 
he his 
half-sister, Mrs. Leigh, was that they sel- 


terms on which remained with 
dom or never saw eat h other. 

When Moore saw him in London, he 
was in a troubled state of mind about his 
His 


pressing that he meditated breaking off 


affairs. embarrassments were so 
the match; but it was within a month of 
the wedding-day, and he said he had gone 
too far to retract. How it was that Sir 
Ralph Milbanke did not make it his busi- 
ness to ascertain all the conditions of a 


union with a man of Byron’s reputation 
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it is difficult to imagine. Every movement 
of the idolized poet was watched, anec- 
dotes of his life and ways were in all 
mouths ; and a prudent father, if encour- 
aging his addresses at all, should natural- 
ly have ascertained the chances of his 
daughter having an honorable and happy 
home. Sir Ralph probably thought so, 
when there were ten executions in the 
house in the first few months after the 


marriage. These difficulties, however, 
did not affect the happiness of the mar- 


The 


the less of the heroic temperament for 


riage unfavorably. wife was not 


being “a pattern young lady.” She was 
one whose spirit was sure to rise under 
pressure, and who was always most cheer- 
ful when trouble called forth her energies 
on behalf of others. Liberal with her 
own property, making light of privation, 
full of clear and practical resource in 
emergency, she won her husband’s ad- 
miration in the midst of the difficulties 
For 


a time he was not ashamed of that ad- 


into which he had plunged her. 
miration ; and his avowals of it are hap- 
pily on record. 

They were married on the second of 
January. The wedding-day was miser- 
able. Byron awoke in one of his melan- 
choly moods, and wandered alone in the 
His 


wayward mind was full of all the associ- 


grounds till called to be married. 


ations that were least congenial with the 
His thoughts were full of Mary 
Chaworth, and of old scenes in his life, 


day. 


which he fancied he loved because he 
He de- 


clared that his poem of “The Dream” 


was now leaving them behind. 


was a true picture of his wedding-morn- 
ing; and there are circumstances, not 
told in his “ Life,” which render this prob- 
able. After the ceremony and break- 
fast, the young couple left Seaham for Sir 
Towards dusk 


of that winter-day, the carriage drove up 


Ralph's seat at Halnaby. 


to the door, where the old butler stood 
ready to receive his young lady and her 
bridegroom. ‘The moment the carriage- 
door was opened, the bridegroom jumped 
When his bride 
She 


out and walked away. 


alighted, the old servant was aghast. 
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came up the steps with the listless gait 


of despair. Her face and movements 
expressed such utter horror and desola- 
tion, that the old butler longed to offer 
his arm to the lonely young creature, as 
an assurance of sympathy and protec- 
tion. Various stories got abroad as to 
the cause of this horror, one probably 
as false as another; and, for his own 
part, Byron met them by a false story of 


Miss Milbanke’s lady’s-maid 


stuck in, bodkin-wise, between them. 


having been 
As 
Lady Byron certainly soon got over the 
shock, the probability is that she satis- 
fied herself that he had been suffering 
under one of the dark moods to which 
he was subject, both constitutionally and 
as the poet of moods. 

It is scarcely possible at our time of 
day to make sufficient allowance for such 
a woman having entered upon such a 
marriage, in spite of the notoriety of the 
risks. Byron was then the idol of much 


His po- 


etry was known by heart by multitudes 


more than the literary world. 


of men and women who read very little 
else; and one meets, at this day, elder- 
ly men, who live quite outside of the re- 
gions of literature, who believe that there 
never could have been such a poet be- 
fore, and would say, if they dared, that 
there will never be such another again. 
He appeared at the moment when socie- 
ty was restless and miserable, and discon- 
tented with the Fates and the universe 
all that it The 


eral sensibility had not for long found 


and contained. gen- 


any expression in poetry. Literature 
seemed something quite apart from ex- 
perience, and with which none but a par 
At such 
a time, when Europe lay desolate under 


ticular class had any concern. 


the ravage and incessant menace of the 
French Empire,— when England had 
an insane King, a profligate Regent, an 
atrocious Ministry, and a corrupt Parlia- 
ment,— when the war drained the king- 
dom of its youth, and every class of its 
resources, — when there was chronic dis- 
content in the manufacturing districts, 
and hunger among the rural population, 
with a perpetual extension of pauperism, 
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swallowing up the working and even the 
middle classes,— when everybody was full 
of anxiety, dread, or a reactionary reck- 
lessness,— there suddenly appeared a new 
strain of poetry which seemed to express 
every man’s mood. Every man took up 
the sone. Byron’s musical woe resound- 
ed through the land. People who had 
not known exactly what was the matter 
with them now found that life was what 
Byron said it was, and that they were 


I can well remember the 


sick of it en- 
thusi gm, the better, perhaps, for nev- 
er having shared it. At first I was too 
young, and rwards I found too much 
of moods an ttle of matt » ere- 
ate any 

gut the m 

the rush 

resisted 

persons. 

morning I ad passa 
to ea the: and how gentk 


ves of 


syron 
men, in 
wat 


spered his short poems 


a man 


dow n and 


was 


- line $ on 
h caucht 


not up to 


res and 
Where 


up, there must 


a popularity 
be suffi- 
] 


involve 


and the 


to cause it to 
rders of minds; 
experienced men, and 
ly trained scholars, fell 
idmiration, and keenly 
dious an expression of a 
* feeling, without asking 
for higher 
Old 


iews and 
Quakers were 

ting hidden copies and 
3 of $yron among young 
maidens who were to be pre- 


» passions ; 


Lady Byron. 
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and they were yet more troubled, when, 
looking to see what the charm was which 
so wrought upon the youth of their sect, 
they found themselves carried away by 
it, beyond all power to forget what they 
had The the poet, 


which marked that time, was an inevita- 


read. idolatry of 


ble consequence of the singular aptness 
His dress, 


and likings were adopted, so far as they 


of his utterance. manners, 


could be ascertained, by hundreds of 


thousands of youths who were at once 
sated with life and ambitious of fame, or 
at least of a reputation for fastidious dis- 
content 5 young ladies de« lared that By- 
ron was everything that was great and 
good; and even our best literature of 
1 ad- 


miring the hardest -reviewers grew, after 


criticism shows how 


respt tful anc 
the poet had become the pet and the idol 
f all England. At ha 


should “ Bell ilbank ist the in- 


time, how 


toxication, 


] 


dressed himself particularly to 


creat reader in the quietness of 
where all her 

lover of poetry, ] 
pathizing as to be « , 
with the spirit of her time, 
she fail to idolize Byron as others did ? 
Itation, 


And what must have been her ex 


» told her that the welfare of his 
depended her! Be- 


her sym- 


upon 
r love, 
her admiration, » micht 
his eccentrici- 


ards. Thus, 


allowance fo 
tics first, and for worse aft 
] that 


wedding-drive, 


she got over the 
and 
affectionate, trusting 
and had de- 
scribed before and was to describe 
to his skeptical friend Moore. 


six weeks were over, he 


probably, it wa 


shock of that was 
again the bright, 
winning woman whom | 
again 
,efore wrote 
to Moore (after some pre vious hanker- 
ings) that he sh 
“and alone, too.’ id not go then. 
In April the de it} f Lord Wentworth 

: Ralph and Lady 


Milbanke to take the name of Noel, ac- 


abroad 


soon, 


occurre a causing 


cording to Lord Wentworth’s will, and 


+ 


assuring the prosp« of ultimate acces- 
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sion of wealth. Meantime, the new ex- 
penses of his married life, entered upon 
without any extrication from old debts, 
caused such embarrassment, that, after 
many other humiliations had been under- 
gone, he offered his books for sale. As 
Lady Byron maintained a lifelong silence 
about 


little is known of that miserable year be- 


the sufferings of her married life 


yond what all the world saw: executions 


in the house ; increasing gloom and reck- 
lessness the husband; a bright 


In pa- 


ence and resoluteness in the wife; and 


y the poe t’s ador- 


in immense pity felt b 
ers for his trials by a persecuting Fate. 
During the 
i his wife to his correspondents be- 
frequent and more formal. H 
» pay 
ly te 


summer and autumn, his men- 


ess 13 


tone about his approaching yaship ” 
4 1 


lls nothing. » sl 


He was not lik« 10W 
o such men any good or natural feel- 
In De en! er, his 
Ada, and 


y in January, he wrote to Moore so 


rs on the occasion. 


er, Aucusta was born; 


” y “— t 
on occas of 


incholy a “ Heigho! 


his having | 


that 


een married a year, as 
critical observer to write hi 
an inquiry about the state of 
i iri The 


bout 


in 


cite 
his domes- 
ir, and the 
and 


ot a 


end was 1 


to see its id dt his 


moral action very 
stringent kind. , 

By means of the only publication ever 
made or authorized by Lady Byron on 
the subject of her domestic life, h 
ition of contained 


Appen 


dic her parents, 


the lix of Moore’s “ Life ” of 


we know, that, during her confine- 


poet, 


ment, Lord Byron’s nearest relatives were 
alarmed by tokens of eccentricity so mark- 
ed, that they informed her, as soon as she 


was recovered, that they believed him in- 
the 


sane. Ilis confidential servant bore 


ame testimony; and she naturally be- 
lieved it, when she resumed her place in 
the household, and saw how he was go- 
On the sixth « 


ing on. yf January, the 


day after he wrote the “ Heigho to 


Moore, he desired his wife, in writing, 
to go to her parents on the first day that 


Her 


physicians would not let her go earlier 


it was possible for her to travel. 


Byron . [ 


. 4 
Sevruary, 


than the fifteenth; and on that day she 


went. She never saw her husband again. 
She reement with his fam- 
Baillie her 


he, supposing 


had, in ag 


hus- 


the 


on 


+ : 
lV, consu 


band’s be and I 
before see- 


insanity to be real, advised, 
ing Lord Byron, that she should 


h about absenting 


obey 


his wis herself, as an 
interval, 


oht 


rved these di- 


experiment, and that, in the 
should 


cheerful topics. 


she converse only on li and 


She obs« 


rections, and, in the spirit of them, wrote 
two letters, on the journey, whichg bore 
’ 4 ees 


mark yt he ubli h existed 


af- 


no 


between them. were 


that the fa 
ed that 


; 
the 


he vy 
decision of ] 
pay 
presently of Lady I 
re was 
and he r parents were anxious to us 
him, 

selves to his 

necessa 

} 


aeciare 


came 
wie 


to him. 


It is not necessary to dwell on the im- 


Lord 


Byre n spread abroad at 


supposed to have 
Las 


1 
alega 


Byron’s 


over 


Those 


y 
i 


ton 


ago. 


the occasion of the 


they were ; 
lic disclosure Lady Byron ever volunta- 
rily made on any part of the subject of 


her married life. It is needless to exhib- 
it how different in this respect was the 
conduct of her husband and his friends. 


It by 


after some years, that, when Lady Noel 


became known that statement, 
went to London, to see what could and 
ought to be done, she obtained good le- 


gal opinions on the case, so far as she 
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Lady 


snew it. Those opinions declared Lady 
yron fully justified in refusing to 


The 


w the whol 


I 
> 
> 


} 
J 


join her husband. 


re- 
parents, how- 
ever, never kne and it was 


on yet more substantial grounds that 
Lady Byron formed her resolution. The 
: as the world has 


to Dr. 


bmitted, 
1 Sir Samuel Romilly ; and 
‘ss and good 


that 


men per- 


the wife, who- 
must 


When they 


was, they not only 


never 


ction to her ref 
: 


tt 


which 
A statement on 


was published, in 


nagazine of large circu- 


not really explain any- 
seemed to break throuch 


reserve which had won a hich 


veneral esteem. It was be- 
feminine weakness had pre- 
st: and her reputation sulfer- 
rly with many who had till 


then regarded her with favor and even 
reverence. 

This was the climax of the hardship of 
her case. sli 


* Net 


e had no concern whatever 


Monthly M igazine, 1836. 
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with this act of publication. It was one 


poor Campbell’s disastrous pranks. 


how he 


such a thing, and was des- 


not conceive 


could 


ly sorry ; but there was little 


never be th roughly rep 


vood 
which 
She 


Was done 
red. 


for ah 


mischief 
more suffered in silence ; 
enouch to complain of ir- 


N ne ye 


a friend, who had 


ws afterwards 
been n¢ 
betrayed,—“ Iam griev- 
cards 1e actu 

I w 
ible for a pub- 


} 


il posi- 


is my- 


ome 


not mmacina- 


1, not till he 
world’s ill opinion, 
ot till he felt 


m his wife’s fidelity 


h secu 
ight rely 
her and 

he changed his » to 


silence macnal 


one oi 


his mode 


and contempt, and 


to that of charming, amusing, or inflam- 


ing the public with verses against her 


We 


mony to her domestic merits in the inter- 


and her friends. have his own testi- 
val between the parting and his lapse in- 


In March, 


vithin two months after her leav- 


to astate of malignant feeling. 
1816, 


ing him, Byron wrote thus to Moore: — 
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Lady 


“T must set you right in one point, how- 
ever. The fault was not — no, nor even 


the misfortune —in my ‘choice’ (unless 
in choosing at all); for I 

and I it, 1 
of all 


r was a better, o1 


believe 


do not 


must say if, in the very 


this bitter business — that 


eve even a bright« 
kinder, or a more amiable and agre¢ 
Lady B. 


be ing th in 


have, 


Byron. [ February, 
fair fame of the dead; and the fee lings 
of the dead, having been duly respected 
the 
self-sacrificing 


not 


during life, merge after death into 


general beauty of the 


character which would utter the 


y which the adverse judgment of 
] 


reversed in 


word | 
the 


a moment. 


vorld might have been 


While, 


garded as the cause of 


his day, she is 


her husband’s 


ins, by her coldness, formality, and wha 
keg 

not, fidelity and to her memory 

solutely requil iT | sh discl 


} . 
sure 


character, | 


eviden 


} 
ners 


rtain ot 


public, no one 





Lady 


That she 
them, and loved him to the end, 


could exactly understand. 
lorgave 
for our inter- 


is eno ith for us to know; 


he greatness of her heart, and 
littieness of his. 


forth was one of unre- 


nee 
bounty to society, administered 
: ; 


th SKU 


and prude nee as be- 


we have seen, her par- 


her return 
ve lived in re- 


cing her abode fre qu ntly, 


her 


motion Ol he 


child’s edu- 


rb 


benehit ol 
nevo- 


si 


’ ’ 
te the sing 
late Lie vies Ht 


1 


us cid’ het 


ok comfort, 


- } 
end- 


intimate fi 


the 


remaining 


her 


no room, 
doul fs, 


} 
abe 


; He 
ty Ball” diree 
encouraging 
the 
hless; and the quality of 


l 
fact, 


mut the misappli- 
‘ry taste did not lie 
‘ tion ; her 
lavished in 
improvide among 
in as admirable as 


Her chief aim was the 


its { 
of pe ypular 
13 


extension and improvement 
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kind 


that she did 


of 


not 


education; but there was no 


misery that she heard of 
palliate to the utmost, and no kind of 


solace that her quick 


imagination and 
sympathy could devise that she did not 
administer. In her methods, she united 
consideration and frankness with singu- 
For one instance among a 


had 


had frit ndly r¢ lations some time before, 


lar su 


thousand : 


cess. 
A lady with whom sl 
and who became impoverish suiet 
referred pov- 
com- 


toa 


certainty 


used 


rto 


» sum of one 
. . , 

benevolent pury ; 1d 1 rae 

ion, she had 

} » 


ide all outside 
money payable 


the I 


intermediate person, so that the suf- 


to the order of 
ferer’s name need not appear at ll. F 
and - thirty ; 


bounty like 


uno 


beneficence, 
her 


time the theme of English conver 


qt ality, which mad 


all honest households within the 
"$s ago, it was said far ant 
was doing re good 
in England; and it 


anybody 


Byron than 


anybody else in was 


4 1 
to imagine how could 


do more. Lord Byron spent every shil- 
ling that the law allowed him out of her 
left 
could de- 


had 


property, while he lived, and away 


from her every shilli 


prive her of by his will; yet she 
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eventually a large income at her com- 


mand. In the management of it she 
showed the same wise consideration that 
She 


resolved to spend her whole income, see- 


marked all her practical decisions. 


ing how much the world needed help at 
the moment. Her care was for the ex- 
isting generation, rather than for a tuture 
one, which would have its own friends. 
She usually declined trammelling herself 
with annual subscriptions to charities, pre- 
ferring to keep her freedom from year 
to year, and to achieve definite objects 
by liberal bounty, rather than to extend 
partial help over a large surface which 
she could not herself superintend. 

It was her first industrial school that 
awakened the admiration of the public, 
which had never ceased to take an in- 
terest in her, while sorely misjudging her 
character. We hear much now and 
everybody hears it with pleasure — of 
the spread of education in “ common 
But, long before Miss Coutts 


inherited her wealth, long before a name 


things.” 


was found for such a method of train- 
ing, Lady Byron had instituted the thing, 
and put it in the way of making its own 
name. She was living at Ealing, in Mid- 
dlesex, in 1834; and there she opened 
one of the first industrial schools in Eng- 
land, if not the very first. She sent out 
a master to Switzerland, to be instructed 
in De She took 


on five acres of land, and spent 


Fellenbure’s method. 
lease 
several hundred pounds in rendering 
the buildings upon it fit for the purpos- 
es of the A liberal 


was aflorded to the children of artisans 


school. education 
and laborers, during the half of the day 
when they were not employed in the 
field or The 


rented by the boys, who raised and sold 


garden. allotments were 
produce which afforded them a consider- 
able yearly profit, if they were good work- 
men. Those who worked in the field earn- 
ed wages, — their labor being paid by the 
hour, according to the capability of the 
young laborer. They kept their accounts 
of expenditure and receipts, and acquired 
good habits of business, while learning 


the occupation of their lives. Some me- 
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chanical trades were taught, as well as 
the arts of agriculture. Part of the wis- 
dom of the management lay in making 
the pupils pay. Of one hundred pupils, 
half They paid little 


more than half the expense of their main- 


were boarders. 
tenance ; and the day-scholars paid three- 
pence per week. Of course, a large part 
of the expense was borne by Lady Byron, 
besides the payments she made for chil- 
dren who could not otherwise have en- 
tered the school. The establishment 
flourished steadily till 1852, the 
owner of the land required it back for 


when 


building-purposes. During the eighteen 
that the Ealing 
action, they did a world of good in the 
The 
pointed out 


years schools were in 


way of incitement and example. 


Poor- Law Commissioners 


their merits. Land-owners and other 


wealthy persons visited them, and went 


home and set up similar establishments. 


During those years, too, Lady Byron had 
herself been at work in various direc- 
tions, to the same pyrpose. 


A more extensive industrial scheme was 


institut d on her Leice stershire property ; 
ae ee ae 


hool, 


and not far off, she opened a girls’ si 
and an infant school; and when a season 
of distress came, as such seasons are apt 
to befall the poor 


ing-weavers, Lady Byron fed the children 


] 


Le i estershire stocK- 


for months together, till they could re- 
These 
The next year, 


she built a school-house on her Warwick- 


sume their payments. schools 


were opened in 1840 


shire property; and five years later, she 


+ 1} 
set up an iron school-house on another 
I 


Leicestershire estate. By this time, her 
educational efforts were costing her sev- 


eral hundred pounds a year in the mere 
of existing establishments ; 


msideration in 


maintenance 
but this is the smallest e¢ 
the case. She has sent out tribes of boys 
and girls into life fit to do their part there 


Per- 


haps it is a still more important consider- 


with skill and credit and comfort. 
ation, that scores of teachers and trainers 
have been led into their vocation, and 
duly prepared for it, by what they saw 
As for the 
best and the worst of the Ealing boys, — 


and learned in her schools. 
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the best have, in a few cases, been re- 
ceived into the Battersea Training School, 
whence they could enter on their career 
as teachers to the greatest advantage ; 
and the worst found their school a true 
reformatory, before reformatory schools 
At Bristol she bought a 


house for a reformatory for girls; and 


were heard of. 


there |] 


friend, Miss Carpenter, faithful- 
etically carries out her own 
and Li yron’s aims, which were one 
and the same. 
7 


‘here w 


yuld be no end, if I were to cat- 
: the schemes of which these are a 
n. It is of more consequence to 


that her mind was never nar- 


rowed by her own acts, as the minds of 


To 
great political 


benevolent pe ople are so apt to be. 


the last, her interest in 
movements, at home and abroad, was as 
vivid as ever. She watched every step 


won in philosophy, every discovery in 


social change 


Her mind 


and 


every token of 
cress, In eve ry shape 
eral as her heart hand. 


sity of opinion troubled her; 
was respec tful to every sort of indi- 
, and indulgent to all constitu- 
uliarities. It 


must have puz- 


who kept up the notion of her 

rait-laced,” to see how indul- 
» was even to epicurean tenden- 
- the remotest of all from her own. 
ut I must stop; for I do not wish my 
honest memorial to degenerate into pane- 
eyric 


Among her latest known acts 


were her gifts to the Sicilian cause, and 
her manifestations on behalf of the anti- 
slavery cause in the United States. Her 
kindness to William and Ellen Craft 
must be well known there; and it is also 
related in the newspapers that she be- 
queathed a legacy to a young American, 
to assist him under any disadvantages he 
might suffer as an abolitionist. 

All 


heavy burden of ill-health. 


these deeds were done under a 
Before she 
had passed middle life, her lungs were 
believed to be irreparably injured by 


partial ossification. She was subject to 
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attacks so serious, that each one for many 
She 
arranged her affairs in correspondence 


years was expected to be the last. 
with her liabilities ; so that the same or- 
der would have been found, whether she 
died suddenly or after long warning. 

She was to receive one more accession 
of outward greatness before she departed. 
She became Baroness Wentworth in No- 
vember, 1856. This is one of the facts 
of her history ; but it is the least inter- 
We 


care more to know that her last days 


esting to us, as probably to her. 


were bright in honor, and cheered by 
the attachment of old friends, worthy to 
Above all, 


it is consoling to know that sh¢ 


pay the duty she deserved. 
who 


long outlived her only child was blessed 


so 


with the unremitting and tender care of 


her granddaughter. She died on the 
sixteenth of May, 1860. 


he portrait of Lady Byron, as she 


was at the time of her marriage, is prob- 


ably remembered by some of my readers. 


It is very engaging. Her countenance 


afterwards became much worn; but its 
expression of thoughtfulness and compos- 


Her 


writing accorded well with the 


ure was very interesting. hand- 


haracter 
of her mind. It was clear, elegant, and 


Her red 


circumstances. Her shrinking sensitive- 


womanly. manners diffe with 
ness might embarrass one visitor, while 
another would be charmed with her easy, 
significant, and vivacious conversation. 
It depended much on whom she talked 
with. The abiding certainty was, that 
she had strength for the hardest of hu- 
man trials, and the composure which be- 


F< yr 


enough to point to her deeds, and to the 


longs to strength. the rest, it Is 


mourning of her friends round the chasm 
which her departure has made in their 
the so \ which it is 
All that could be done in the 


life, and in ‘iety in 
spent. 
way of personal love and honor 
while she lived; 
to that her name and fame are 
permitted to shine forth at last in their 
proper light. 


was 
done it only remains 


now 


see 
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GETTING 


Ir is a good thing, said an aged Chinese 
Travelling Philosopher, for every man, 
sooner or later, to get back ag un to his 

r Ki 


And Ling Chir Ili 
| 


Fum (for that was the name of the pro- 


own tea-cup. 


found old gentleman who said it) was 
right. Travel may be “the conversion 
of money into mind,” — and happy the 
man who has turned much coin into that 
yrecious commodity,— but it is a good 

nev, after being tossed about the world 
from the Battery to Africa,—that dry 
nurse of lions, as Horace calls 


anchor once more beside the old fi 


her, 


uw tea-urn on the old familiar tea-table. 


This is the only “steamy column ” worth 


a glad welcome after long 
absence from home, aad fully entitled to 
be heartily applauded for its “ bubbling 


nial 
1G 


loud-hissing” propensities. 
We are not a Marco Polo 
Rubruquis, and 

rs to tell of the Great Mogul or 
Great Cham. We did 
Messrs. Pride, Pomp, Circumstance, 


Company ; consequ ntly, we 


or a Wil- 


we have no 


not sail for 


and 


} 
have no 


ut exploits to recount. We have been 


wrecked at sea only once in our many 


voy and, so far as we know our own 


wes, 


tastes, do not care to solicit aid ag iin to 


thrown into the same awkward situa- 


tion. But for a time we have been 

* Placed far amid the melancholy mai 
and now we are among our own tea-cups. 
This is happiness enough for a cold win- 
ter’s night. Mid-ocean, and mid tea-cups ! 
Stupendous change, let 
thy friend, who 


ther 


us tell you, wor- 
never yet set sail where 


sharks and ¢ strange sea-cattle bob 


their noses above the brine,—who never 
lived forty days in the bowels of a ship, 
unable to hold your head up to the cap- 
tain’s bluff “o 


ard’s cheery “ good night.’ 


or the stew- 
Sir Philip 


Sidney discourses of a riding-master he 


od morning” 


encountered in Vienna, who spoke so el- 
oquently of the noble animal he had to 


deal with, that he almost persuaded Sir 


HOME 


[ February, 
) 


AGAIN. 


We have 
rs exp itiate so lov- 
the 


listeners 


Philip to wish himself a horse. 


known ancient marine 


he intic enjoyments of 


ingly on t 


deep sea, very youthful 


he time resolved 
If the author of the 


“Arcadia” had been permitted to | 


have for t to know no 


other existence. 
pecome 
a prancing steed, he might, after the first 


] lamented his 


exhilarating canter, have 
How many a first voyage, 


equine state. 
begun in hilarious impatience, has caused 
! The sea is 


nothing to 


a bitter repentance an over- 


rated element, and we have 


say in its favor. Because we are out of 


its uneasy lap to-nieht, we almost resem- 
: ' 


le in who felt 


ported 


felicity Richter’s Walt 
, 


himself Was tran 


si hin. eid 


to the third heaven, and held the 


two in his hand that he mi 


away. ‘To-morrow morni 


hear that swashing, scaring 


ly over-head on the wet dec} 
so often murdered our slum! 
table the sensatior 
rope’s-end “how many knots’ 
going, and that our ears 

from that eternal “ Ay, ay, 


Savyvs old Chapmar 


whales,” 
Ne ptune, 4 


hty king 


Let the 


, 
exulted 


their mi; 


we, and be blowe 


their salt sovereig 
acquaintance we 
have met them now 

ty thousand miles of tl 
places we have passe 1 ove! 
are not pretty to look 
cetera, et cetera,— and 
present, at least, as 

as possible. 


denizen of the Celest 
reat thing, to 


home-object as 


Yes, wise 


pire, it is a good, nay, a ¢ 


return even to so small a | 
As we 
brim to our so long absent lips, we repeat 
it. As we pour out our second, our third, 


an old tea-cup. lift the bright 


and our fourth, we say it again. Ling 


Ching, 


you were right! 
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And now, as the rest of the household 
have all gone up bed-ward, and left us 
with tl vOO l-night tones, 
bad lowers’ voices, if they could but speak,” 
ip our pen into the cocked hat of the 


tie br* 


mze warrior who has fed 
us many a year with ink from the place 

his brains ought to be. Pausing 
look 
The coal 


merriment, 


oceed to paper, we 
household gods. 
kling fits of 
poker between the iron 
It seems to say, in the 
‘r of which it is ca- 

oO no more a-roaming, a-ro: 
ss the windy sea!” How odd it 


itting here again, listening 


ock out there in the entry 
seemed to hear it during the 


} } } 4 * , 
months that have flown away, when we 


knew that “our ancient” was standing 
sentinel for Time in another hemisphere. 
, dark and stormy on the Med- 

we lay wakeful and watch- 

steamer that was bearing 


ugh the noisy tempest to- 
Colosseum, 

the voy- 

old monitor began audibly 
thoucht, to mark the 

it must have been only 


something more, and 
ny friend is 
his brassy be 


We 


ird just out- 
remember now, as 
‘ough night at 
sounding line ec 


sea, 
magic ume 
a sad melo ly with the old 
ined tramp, 


waves bark to-night far out on 

late, rainy c the old clock 
in the entry ! 

, and all safe at last! our much- 


] 


ss 
lock-broken, unhinged rtman- 


unpa rest 


po 
ked and laid ignobly to 


er the household eaves! Stay a mo- 
t us pitch our inky passport into 
How it writhes and grows black 

And now it will trouble its 


re forever. It was a fool- 
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ish, extravagant companion, and we are 
clad to be rid of it. One little blazing 
fragment lifts itself out of the flame, and 
we can trace on the smouldering relic the 


stamp of Austria. Go back again into the 


grate, and perish with the rest, dark blot! 
We look round our quiet apartment, 
and wonder if it be all true, this getting 
We stir the fire once 

t 


to assure ourself that we are not 


home again. more 
some- 
where else,—that the street outside our 
window is not known as J¢ Street 


in the Haymarket,—or the Via Babuino 


myn 
near the Pincio,—or Princes Street, near 
the Monument. How do we cde termine 
that we are not dreaming, and that we 
shall not wake up to-morrow morning 
and find ourself on the Arno ? 


t really back 


Perhaps 


ve are nc again where there 


Perhaps we are a flamingo, a banyan-tree, 
or a mandarin. But there stands the 


tea-cup, and our identity is sure ! 


Here at last, then, for a live certainty ! 


But how strange it all seems, resting safe- 
ly in our easy sliy pers, to recall some of 


the far-off scenes so lately present to us! 


CKS ago, 


Yesterday was it, or a few wi 


that this “excellent canopy,” our mod- 
est roof, dwelt three thousand miles away 


to the westward of us? At this moment 


stowed away in a snuggery called our 
then 


own; and 


how brief a period it 


seems! what a small parenthesis in time! 


putting another man’s latch-key into 
another man’s door, night after night, in 
a London fog, and feeling for the unfa- 
with all the 


of an innocent housebreaker! Muffled 


miliar aperture sensation 


here in the oldest of dressing-gowns, 


that never lifted its blessed arms ten rods 


from the spot where it was born; and 
I 


only a few weeks ago lolling out of C. 
R.’s college-window at Oxford, counting 
the deer, as they nibbled the grass, and 
grouped themselves into beautiful pic- 
tures on the sward of ancient Magdalen! 

As we look into the red fire in the grate, 


we think of the scarlet coats we saw not 
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long ago in Stratford, when E. F., kind- 
est of men and merriest of hosts, took 
We gaze round the 
field again, and enjoy the enlivening 
White-haired and tall, our kind- 


hearted friend walks his glossy mare up 


us to the “ meet.” 
scene. 


and down the turf. His stalwart sons, 
with sport imbrowned, proud of their 
sire, call our attention to the sparkle in 
the old man’s eye. We are mounted on 
a fiery little animal, and are half-fright- 
ened at the thought of what she may do 
with us when the chase is high. Confi- 
dent that a roll is inevitable, and that, 
with a dislocated neck, enjoyment would 


be out of the question, we pull bridle, 


and carefully dismount, h yping not to 
attract attention. Whereat all our jolly 
English cousins beg to in juire, * What's 
the row?” We whisper to the red-coated 
that 


changed our mind, and will not 


brave prancing near us, ‘we have 
follow 
shall 
are not 
wet k we 


the hunt to-day, — another time we 


be most happy, — just now we 


quite up to the mark, — next 
shall be all right again,” ete., ete. One 
} 


of the lithe hounds, who seems to have 


steel springs in his hind legs, looks con- 


temptuously at the American 


stranger, 


and turns up his long nose like a moral 


insinuation. Of they fly! we watch the 


beautiful cavalcade bound over the brook 


and sweep away into the woodland 


passes. Then we saunter down by the 
e 


Avon, and dream away the daylight in 


endless visions of long ago, when sweet 


Will and his 


, , 
about these pleasant haunts. 


merry comrades moved 
Returning 
to the hall, we find we have walked ten 
miles over the breezy country, and knew 
it not, so pleasant is the fragrant turf 
that has been often pressed by the feet of 


Round 


the mahogany tree that night we hear the 


Nature’s best-beloved high-pric st ! 


hunters tell the glories of their sport, — 
how their horses, like Homer’s steeds, 
“ Devoured up the plain” ; 
and we can hear now, in imagination, the 
voices of the deep-mouthed hounds rising 
and swelling among the Warwick glens. 
Neither can we forget, as we sit here 


musing, whose green English carpet, down 
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in Kent, we so lately rested on under the 
trees,— nor how we wandered off with the 
lord of that hospitable manor to an old 
castle hard by his grcunds, and climbed 
with him to the turret-tops,— nor how 
we heard him repeople in fancy the aged 


ruin, as we leaned over the wall 


looked into the 


low. 


and 
be- 


The world has given audience to 


desolate court-yard 


this man, thought we, for many a year; 
the sound 
not half 
reads his 


to hear him, 


but one who has never heard 
of his knows 
When he 


‘“ Christmas Carol,” go fa 


laughing voice 


his wondrous power. 


judicious friend, if you happen 


England, and let us all hope tog 
we shall have that keen gratification next 
America. To i 


love and esteem him tenfold 


vear in know hi 
if you only read of him. 

Let us bear in mind, 
the hours went by w 
the vine-embowered cot 


» beautiful old man w 


The sound of the poet's voice Ww: 


musical fall of water in our ears, and every 


sentence he uttered then is still a melo- 
As we sit dreamily here, 


again of “illes 


to us morning 1 


¢,” and of his 
| 


vies were many 


s the le 


when his bosom was youn 


later years, when his stru; 
and keen, and only his pen wa 
whic h re lhe d poverty awa 
We can hear him, as w 
leaf, as we heard the ol 
at sea. He 


y from hi 


tells us 


companions, now all gone, 
and Keats, and Charles Lamb, whom he 
loved, — 


the rest. As we sit at his 


little 


ol Byron, and ( Jerid ec, a id 
table, 
he hands us a manuscript, 
the 
himself. 


and says it is 
“ Endymion,” John Keats's 
He read 
his favorite lines, and the tones of his 
ck id 
poem. As we pass out of his 
door that the 


his white lox ks, his thin hand rests for 


wilt to 


to us from it some of 


voice are very tender over his 


friend’s 
evening falls on 


moon 


a moment on our shoulder, and we heat 


him say very kindly, “ God bless you!” 
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In London, not long after this, we meet 


again the bard of “ Rimini,” and _ his 


discourse is still sweet as any dulcimer. 
Another old man is with him, a poet 
whose songs are among the brav- 


gland’s Helicon. We 


two friends love each other, 


also, 
observe 
how 
stand ante- 


and as they apart in the 


room, the eldest with his around 
his b 
pleasant sight, and 


And 


we are among the Alpine hills, and 


ari 


rother bard, we think it is a very 


not to be forgotten 
when, a few months later, 


word 
comes to u hat L. H. is laid to rest in 
Kensal G n ( hurehyard, we are grate- 


to have looked upon his cheerful 


1ance, and to have heard him say, 


sap 
yur mercy, gayest 
Bois de Boulogne, and 


és! Wedo not 


shows, but we 


much 
cannot dismiss 
cloud- 


cheerful little room, 


almost, up to which we have 
after days of hard walk- 
the 


caudy streets of 


One pleasant scene, at 


aoa 4} 
ibidden, as we rec the 
k, healthy morning, and 
direction of the Tuile- 
teps toward the 

yet early, and few loiterers 

n the leafy avenues ) we ob- 
* 4] + ] 

» ol three persons, not at all 
in their appearance, having 


wood 


One of them is a little boy, 


; time in the Imperial 
G urd li. 
bby, laughing face, who shouts 

} father, a grave, thoughtful 
centleman, who runs backwards, endeav- 
The mother, 


her 


oring to out-race his ( hild. 


woman, with 


a fair-haired bonnet 


half 


the boy’s attention and win him to her 


loose in the wind, strives to attract 


side. ‘They all run and leap in the mer- 
ry morning-air, and, as we watch them 
nearly, 
oyal family out larking before Paris is 
Play 


and 


mort we know them to be the 


on, great Emperor, sweet 
You 


have hung up a picture in our gallery 


la ly, careless boy- prince ! 
I 


of memory, very pleasant to look at, this 
. et ’ 
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cold night in America. 


be as happy as when you romped to- 


May-you always 
gether in the garden! 

The days that are fled still knock at 
the door and enter. We are walking on 
the banks of thé Esk, toward a friendly 
Bush 
they call the pretty place at the foot of 
the hill. A slight figure, clad in black, 


waits for us at the garden-gate, and bids 


dwelling in Lasswade, — Mavis 


us welcome in accents so kindly, that we, 


too, feel the magic influence of his low, 
sweet voice,—an effect which Words- 
worth described to us years before as elo- 
quence set to music. The face of our host 
is very pale, and, when he puts his thin 
arm within ours, we feel how frail a body 
may contain a spirit of fire. We go into 
his modest abode 


derful talk, wishing all the while that the 


and listen to his won- 


hours were months, that we might linger 
there, spellbound, day 


the 


and night, before 
He 


meadows 


master of our English 


tongue. 


proposes a ramble across the 


to Roslin Chapel, and on the way he dis- 
courses of the fascinating drug so painful- 
ly associated with his name in literature, 
—of Chr istopher North, in whose « ompan- 
tionship he delighted among the Lakes,— 
the most 


of Elia, whom he recalled as 


lovable man among his friends, and 


whom he has well described elsewhere 

as a Diogenes with the heart of a Saint 

In the 

upon setting out with us on our 
When it 

’ 


the mists are heavy on the mountains, we 


John. dark evening he insists 
return 
to Edinburgh. crows late, and 
stand together, clasping hands of fare- 
road, the cold Scotch 
As the 


small figure of the English Opium-Eater 


well in the dim 


hills looming up all about us. 


elides away into the midnight distance, 
our eyes strain after him to catch one 
The Es 


hear his footsteps no longer. 


more glimpse. roars, and we 

The scene changes, as the clock strikes 
in the entry. We are lingering in the 
the W inged Lion, 


bronze giants in their turret overlooking 


piazza of and the 


the square raise their hammers and beat 


the solemn march of Time. As we float 


away through the watery streets, old 
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Shylock shuffles across the bridge,— black 
barges glide by us in the silent canals,— 
groups of unfamiliar faces lean from the 
balconies,—and we hear the plashing wa- 
ters lap the crumbling walls of Venice, 
with its dead Doges and decaying pal- 
aces. 

Again we stir the fire, and feel it is 
home all about us. But we like to sit 
here and think of that rosy evening, last 
summer, when we came walking into 
Interlachen, and beheld the ghost-like 
figure of the Jungfrau issuing out of her 
cloudy palace to welcome the stars, — of 


a cool, bright, autumnal morning on the 


A DRY-GOODS 


No 


You have been hunt- 


Wuat is a dry-goods jobber ? 
wonder you ask. 
ing, perhaps, for our peripatetic post- 
office, and have stumbled upon Milk 
Street and Devonshire Street and Frank- 
lin Street. You are almost ready to be- 
lieve in the lamp of Aladdin, that could 
build palaces in a night. Looking up to 
the stately and costly structures which 
have usurped the place of once familiar 
dwellings, and learning that they are, for 
the most part, tenanted by dry-goods job- 
bers, you feel that for such huge results 
there must needs be an adequate cause, 
and so you ask, What is a dry-goods job- 
ber ? 

It is more than a curious question. For 
desirous of finding their 


parents true 


sphere for promising and for unpromis- 
ing sons, it is eminently a practical ques- 
tion. It is a question comprehensive of 
dollars and cents,—also of bones and sin- 
ews, of muscles, nerves, and brains, of 
headache, heartache, and the cyclopzedia 


An ade- 


quate answer to such a question must 


of being, doing, and enduring. 


needs ask your indulgence, for it cannot 
be condensed into a very few words. 


A dry-goods jobber is a wholesale buy- 
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western battlements overlooking Genoa, 
the blue Mediterranean below mirroring 
the silent fleet that lay so motionless on 
its bosom, — of a midnight visit to the Co- 
losseum with a band of German students, 
who bore torches in and out of the time- 
arches, and 


worn sang their echoing 


songs to the full moon,—of days, how 
many and how magical! when we awoke 
every morning to say, “We are in 
Rome !” 

But it grows late, and it is time now 
to give over these reflections. So we 
wind up our watch, and put out the 
candle. 


IN 


1861. 


er and seller, for cash or for approved 
credit, of all manner of goods, wares, and 
materials, large and small, coarse and fine, 
foreign and domestic, which pertain to 
the clothing, convenience, and garnishing, 
by night and by day, of men, women, and 
children: from a button to a blanket; from 
a calico to a carpet; from stockings to a 
head-dress ; from an inside handkerchief 
to a waterproof; from a piece of tape to 
a thousand bales of shirtings: not for- 
getting linen, silk, or woollen fabrics, for 
drapery or upholstery, for bed or table, 
including hundreds of items which time 
would fail me to recite. All these the 
dry-goods jobber provides for his cus- 
tomer, the retailer, who in his turn will 
dispense them to the consumer. 

A really competent and successful dry- 
goods jobber, in the year of grace, one 
thousand, eight hundred and sixty-one, is a 
new creation. He is begotten of the times. 
Of him, as truly as of the poet, and with 
yet more emphasis, it must be said, He is 


born, not made. He is a poet, a philoso- 


pher, an artist, an engineer, a military 


commander, an advocate, an attorney, a 
financier, a steam-engine, a telegraph- 


operator, a servant-of-all- work, a Job, 
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a Hercules, and a Bonaparte, rolled into 
one. 

“ Exaggeration !” do you say ? Not at 
all. — You You 


shall have it, to your heart’s content. 


asked for information ? 


To a youth, for a time interrupted in 
his preparation for college, I said, — 
Never mind; 


my well-considered plan. 


this falls in exactly with 
You shall go 
into a dry-goods store till your eyes re- 
cover streneth ; it will be the best year’s 
schooling of your life. 


“ How so?” was the dubious answer; 


“ what can I learn there ?” 
Learn Everything, — common sense 
included, which is generally excluded 
from the University curriculum: for ex- 
ample, time, place, quantity, and the 
You shall learn length, 


and thickness; hard and soft; 


worth of each. 
breadth, 
pieces and yards; dozens and the frac- 
tions thereof; order and confusion, clean- 
the and 


and 


shade "color; patience, manners, de- 


liness and dirt,—to love one 


hate the other; materials, colors, 


cency in general; system and method, 


and these sustain to inde- 
in short, that there is a vast 
books : 


yf books than in 
and, finally, that the man who knows only 
what is in bool 


1 of 


<s is generally a lump of 


conceit, anc about as much weight in 


as the ashes of the 


iles of actual life 


the S¢ 
Alexandrian library, or the worms in any 
parchments that may have survived that 
conflagration. 

“ Whew!” 
di In’t 


I dare Say not. 


was his ejaculation; “I 
was so much.” 


Most of your limit- 


know there 


ed days have passed under the train- 


ing of men who are in the like predica- 


ment, — whose notion of the chief end of 
man is, to convert lively boys into thick 
dictionaries,— and who honestly believe 
that the chief want of the age is your 


walking dictionary. Any other type of 
humanity, they tell us, “ won’t pay.” Much 
they know of what will and what won’t 
pay! 


of one-sided, of warped, and biased edu- 


This comes of partial education,— 


cation. It puts one out of patience, this 


arrogance of the University, this presum- 
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ing upon the ignorance of the million, 
this assertion of an indispensable neces- 
sity to make the boy of the nineteenth 
century a mere expert in some subdivis- 
ion of one of the sciences. The obsti- 
nacy of an hereditary absolutism, which 
the world has outgrown, still lingers in 
admit 
the 


fitness of a limited number of our youth 


Let us 
Science, 


our schools of learning. 
the divine right of admit 
to become high-priests in her t mple, but 
no divine right of fossil interpreters of 
Science to compel the entire ceneration 
to disembowel their sons and make of these 
living temples mere receptacles of Roman, 
We don’t 


believe that “mummy is medicinal,” the 


Grecian, or Egyptian relies. 


Arabian doctor Haly to the contrary not- 
withstanding. If it ever was, its day has 
gone by. Therefore let all sensible peo- 
ple pray for a Cromwell,— not to pull 
down University Science, but to set up 
the Commonwealth of Common Sense, to 
subordinate the former to the latter, and 
to proclaim an education for 

Your 
violent contrast 


to your University man in the 


our own 
and for its exigencies. 
| 


ber 


dry- 


age 
goods job stands in 
matter of 
His knowledge is 


but every 


practical adaptation. 
no affair of dried specimens, 


narticle of it a living knowledge, ready, 


’ : . - 
at a moments warning, tor ail or 


the demands of life. 


any of 


‘Yes, that 
sons learn- 


ed by the jobber are limited to the 


You are perhaps thinking, 
is supposable, because the les 
com- 
not 


mon affairs of daily life, are pro- 


spective ; because, belonging only to the 
passing day, they are easily surveyed on 
and their realized at 


hort, a matter of 


all sides, full use 


once; ins mere buying 


and selling goods: a very inferior thing, 
as compared with the dignified and schol- 
arly labors of the student.” 

How mistaken this estimate is will ap- 
pear, as we advance to something like a 
comprehensive survey of the dry-goods 
jobbe r’s sphere. 

First, 
ner of goods, wares, and materials prop- 


He 


is minutely informed in the history of 


then, he is a buyer of all man- 


er to his department in commerce. 
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raw materials. He knows the countries 
from which they come, — the adaptation 
of soils and climates to their raising,— the 
skill of the cultivators,—the shipping usag- 
es, — the effect of transportation by land 
and sea on raw materials, and on manu- 
factured articles,—with all the mysteries 
of insurance allowances and usages, the 
debentures on exportation, and the duties 
on importation, in his own and in other 


lands. His forecast is taxed to the ut- 
most, as to what may be the condition 
of his own market, six, twelve, or eigh- 
teen months from the time of ordering 
goods, both as to the quantity which 


may be in market, and as to the fash- 


. hich is alw: e and al 
ion, Which Is always Changing,—and also 


as to the condition of his customers to 
pay for goods, which will often depend 
As re- 
spects home-purchases, he is compelled 
the of 


knowing, that the difference between be- 


upon the fertility of the season. 


to learn, or to suffer for want 
ing a skilful, pleasant buyer and the op- 
posite is a profit or loss of from five to 
seven and a half or ten per cent.,— or, 
in other words, the difference, oftentimes, 
between success and ruin, between com- 
fort and discomfort, between being a wel- 
come and a hated visitor, between being 
honored as an able merchant and con- 


temned as a mean man or an unmiti- 
gated bore. 

Is your curiosity piqued to know where- 
in buyers thus contrasted may differ? 
They differ endlessly, like the faces you 
meet on the street. Thus, one man is 
born to an open, frank, friendly, and 
another is cold, re- 


courteous manner; 


served, and suspicious. One is prompt, 
hilarious, and provocative of every good 
feeling, whenever you chance to meet; 
the fit 


waken every dormant antipathy in your 


other is slow, morose, and to 


soul. An able buyer is, or becomes, ob- 
serving to the last degree. He knows 
the slightest differences in quality and in 
style, and possesses an almost unerring 
taste,— knows the condition of the mar- 
ket, — knows every holder of the article 
he wants, and the lowest price of each. 


He knows the peculiarities of the seller, 
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—his strong points and his weak points, 


his wisdom and his foibles, his very tem- 
perament, and how it is acted upon by his 


He knows the 


estimate put upon his own note by that 


dinner or the want of it. 
seller. He knows what his note will sell 
for in the street. He knows to a feather’s 
weight the influence of each of these items 
upon the mind of the seller of whom he 
Talk about 


diplomacy !— there ’s not a man in any 


wishes to make a purchase. 


court in Europe who knows his position, 
his fulcrum, and his lever, and the use 
he can make of them, as this man knows. 
He can unravel any combination, pene- 
trate any disguise, surmount any obstacle. 
Beyond all other men, he knows when to 
talk, and when to refrain from talking, — 
how to throw the burden of negotiation 


ll how to get the coods he 


on the seller, - 


ut his asking, 


, a3 


but on the suggestion of the seller, prompt- 


wants at his own price, not ; 


ed by his own politely obvious unwilling- 
ness to have the seller part with his mer- 
chandise at any price not entirely accept- 
able to himself. 

The incompetent man, on the other 
hand, is presuming, exacting, and un- 


feeling. He not only desires, but asserts 
the desire, in the very teeth of the seller, 
to have something which that seller has 


predetermined that he shall not have. 
He fights a losing game from the start. 
ley 


or 


reciating 


should 


He will probably begin by « 
the 
know, that the seller 
in high esteem. He will 


soods which he knows, 


has reason to hold 


be likely enough 
to compare them to some other goods 


He will 


not of 


which he knows to be inferior. 


thus arouse a fet ling ol dislike, if 
anger, where his interest should teach him 
to conciliate and soothe; and if he some- 
times carry his point, his very victory is 
in effect a defeat, since it procures him 
This the judi- 


He repudiates, 


an increased antipathy. 
cious buyer never does. 
as a mere half-truth, and a relic of bar- 
barism, the maxim, “‘ There is no friend- 
ship in trade.” 

| 


“ But,” you are asking, “ do only those 


succeed who are born to these extraordi- 


nary endowments? And those who do 
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succeed, are they, in fact, each and all of 
them, such wonderfully capable men as 
scribed ?” 


If by suc 


making, it is not 


you h LV¢ dk 
-esS you mean mere money- 
to be denied that some 


men do that by an instinct, little, if at all, 


superior to that of the dog who smells 


out a bone. There are exceptions to all 
rules ; 


and there are chances in all games, 
skill. 


Dexter, as he is facetiously called, ship- 


even in games of Lord Timothy 


ped warming-pans to the West Indies, 


in defiant e of all ore ographic al objec tions 


ire, and 


made money by the 
not because 
l the re, but 
and 


be owned that a portion 


warming - p ins 


because the na- 
used tl molasses- 


emit 


l ones are lu that a 


blunt weapon of 


an el it nt sub- 
» of that nice 

rs which the y lack. Their 

ms to commend them to 

refine- 


that 


es which confound 
1 « 


ry and ass 


honest. 


ume bru- 


x things to be said 
] 


- gooUs jobbe r fre- 
If you have 
goods at 


You are 


much an auctioneer 


s of our day 
how 
and two o hundred jobbers can do 
and 
hours 
hundred 
may ea 
You are 


of disposi ig of 


short space of three 
know that fifty or a 

lars’ worth of goods 
owners in that time. 

am of the leisurely way 
somebody’s household-fur- 
niture or library, which characterizes the 
doings of one or two of our fellow-citizens 
who manage such matters within speak- 
ing distance of Kine’s Chapel : but are 


, . - 
rather to picture to yourself a congre- 
gation of three hundred of the prompt- 


Atlantic 


sprinkling of Westerners quite as wide 


est men in our , with a 


awake for bargains, each of them hay- 
ing marked his catalogue; an auction- 


eer who considers the sale of a hundred 
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lots an hour his proper ré/e, and who is 
able to see the lip, eye, or fine 
man whose note he covets, in spite of all 


The 


exacting 


sounds, signs, or opaque bodie Ss. 


man of unquiet nerves or of 
, 
hat 


lungs would do well to le ave t arena 


] 


to the hard heads and cool- Jloods who can 


pursue their aim and secure their inter- 


ests undisturbed either by the fractional 


rat-a-tat-tat of the auctioneer’s “ Twenty- 


seven af—naf—naf—naf,— who ’ll give 


me thirty?” or by the banter and comi- 
calities which a humor-loving auctioneer 
ject 


without changing his key, or arrest 


will inter between these bird-notes, 


moment. If you would see the 


or ¢ omprelh nsive and 


minute 


goou taste, quis k wit, sound 
decision, attend 
Yew York some morn- 


] f 
be no lack of fun to 


season the solemnity of business, nor of 
selfishness 
for 
rcial 


| 
ers will 


he mixture of and 


courtes) 


usual in cathering, whether 


every 


philanthropic, scientific, or 


comm 
Many dry-eoods jobl 


attend the sal 


purposes 


with no intention of buy- 


ing, but simply to note the prices obtain- 


ed, and, having traced the goods to their 


owners, to the same in better order 


ret 
and on better terms; the commission paid 
} 


to the auctioneer beme divided, or whol- 


ly conceded by the seller to the buver, ac- 


cording to his estimate of the note. 


A dry-goods buve r will 


York, the first 


half of which he will devote to ascertain- 


sometimes spend 
a month in New third or 
ing what goods are in the market, and 


what are to arrive; also to learning the 


English, French, 


mans who hold the largest 


mood of the and Ger- 


stocks. Some- 
times these gentlemen will make 

ly trial of their goods at auct 
satisfactory results will rouse their 


or fire, and they declare they will 


not 
send another piece of goods to au tion, 


come what may. For local or temporary 


reasons, buyers sometimes persist in hold- 
ine back till the season is so far advanced 
that the fore 
ed. 


on centlemen become alarm- 
Their credits in London, Paris, and 


Amsterdam are running out; they are 
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anxious to make remittances; and then 
ensues one of those dry -coods panics so 
characteristic of New York and its mixed 
multitude; an avalanche of goods de- 
scends upon the auction-rooms, and prices 
drop ten, twenty, forty per cent., it may 
be, and the unlucky or short-sighted men 
who made early purchases are in desper- 
ate haste to run off their stocks before 
the market is irreparably broken down. 
Whether, therefore, to buy early or late, 
in large or in small quantities, at home 
or abroad,—are questions beset with dif- 
He 


land his goods in a bare market and reap 


ficulty. who imports largely may 
a golden harvest, or in a market so glut- 
ted with goods that the large sums he 
counts out to pay the duties may be but 
a fraction of the loss he knows to be in- 
evitable. 

In addition to the problems belonging 
to time and place of purchasing, to quan- 
tities and prices, there is a host of other 
problems begotten of styles, of colors, of 
finish, of 


adaptation to one market or another. 


assortments, of texture and 
The profit on a ease of goods is often 
sacrificed by the introduction or omission 
of one color or figure, the presence or ab- 
sence of which makes the merchandise 
desirable or undesirable. Little less than 
omniscience will suffice to guard against 
the sometimes sudden, and often most un- 
accountable, freaks of fashion, whose fiat 
ad- 
mirably adapted to its intended use, to 
loss of 


remember that 


may doom a thing, in every respect 
irretrievable condemnation and 
And when 


purchases of dry-goods must be made 


value. 
the 


in very large quantities, from a month to 


you 


six or even twelve months before the buy- 
er can sell them, and that his sales are 
many times larger than his capital, and 
most of them on long credit, you have 
before you a combination of exigencies 
hardly to be paralleled elsewhere. 

The crisis of 1857 brought a general 
collapse. Scores and scores of jobbers 
failed; very few dared to buy goods. 
Mills were compelled to run on short 
time, or to cease altogether. The coun- 


try became bare of the common necessa- 
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ries of life. 
lied. 


ders for goods poured in; and for a twelve- 


In process of time trade ral- 


Manufacturing recommenced ; or- 


month and more the manufacturer has 
had it all his own way. His goods are 
all sold ahead, 


ity to manufacture. 


months ahead of his abil- 
He makes his own 
price, and chooses his customer. This op- 
erates not unkindly on the jobbers who 
are wealthy and independent; but for 
those who have but lately begun to mount 


the hill of difficulty, it offers one more 


impediment. For, to men who have a 
creat many goods to sell, it is a matter 
of moment to secure the customers who 
‘an buy in large quantities, and whose 
notes will bring the money of banks or 
offered. 


limited 


private capitalists as soon as 
Against 


means and of only average business- 


such buyers, men of 


ability have but a poor chance. There 


will always be some articles of merchan- 
dise in the buying or selling of which 
they cannot compete. 


When a financial crisis 


community, we hear much and sharp cen- 


overtakes the 


sure of all spec ulation. Speculators, one 


and all, are forthwith consigned to an 


abyss of obloquy. The virtuous public 
outside of trade washes its hands of all 
participation in the iniquity. This same 
virtuous public knows very little of what 


What 1 


in brief and in 


it is talking about speculation ? 
Shall we say, 


it consists in running risks, in taking 


ceneral, that 


the chance of 
Is it 
careful 


extra-hazardous risks, on 
making unusually large profits? 
that the 
ways of the fathers, and do not confine 
small sto ks, 


transactions? And 


men have abandoned 


themselves to small stores, 


and cash do you 
know who it is that has compelled this 
¥ 4 That } l 


same who de- 
nounce speculation in one breath, and 


change public 
in the next clamor for goods at low prices, 
and force the jobbe r into } irge stores and 
large sales at small profits as the indis- 
pensable condition of his very existence. 

Those who thus rail at speculation are 
generally quite unaware that their own 
inexorable demand for goods at low pri- 


ces is one of the principal efficient causes 
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of that of ich they complain. They routine of selling 

this honest ? Is that honest ? 
lie is yearly filled with 101 to mark your goods 
millions on millions of shirtings and sheet- 


ings, and ot! 


rood 
do not know le Capa ious maw of Is it 
the insatial as costing 


more than they do cost? Is it honest 
ier articles of prime necessi- k one man more than you a 
ty, witl one farthing of profit to the ther? Ought 


ont not the same pric e to be 


k an- 
jobber outside world reason from every buyer? Isn’t it cheat- 
‘might, but twenty-five per cent. profit ? 
le ri in sell goods without-lying ? 
comp lled to lie and cheat a 


ie ler to earn an 
What is the 


honest living ? 
very sm isin ou I oO mai tions will keep coming up? That they 
tain the me } ‘hey d ul 10 more be laid than Banquo’s 
sider, lat, al 


I 
nt a chost ? Here are some of » reasons. 
being of compulsio i 


ason that these que 


} 


1 

and 3 1 ud i young 
yet oth amount must be : 
to compe! 


sider tl 


Clean linen and 


are inseparably associated 
} .. — 
*minds with an easy and elegant 


», and so they pour int t iti and 


, and 


mer- 


Now, al 


There are many moi 


needed ; buyers are 
uuyers whose credit is the 


it extent, dict 
hey will buy. T 
no lonas r, How lara 


a profit 


but, How small a profit shall I accept ? 


r of th pel who knew Th 
world he lived in. “ No, 


en men in twenty would not 


gos comp tition for customers is so fierce 

r hardly dares ISK any 
his more anxious nei 
best undersell him. In order to attract 
would be dead against 


y could; for the 


tomers, one thing after another has been 


made 


their own 


artic 
articie, 


Not a day 
asked | 


> even less 
a by on imes the condition on 
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which alone the purchaser will make a 
beginning of buying. 

“ Jenkins,” 
“you don’t buy anything of me, and I 
Here ’s 


at eight cents, 


cried an anxious seller, 
ean sell you as cheap as any. 
a bale of sheetings now, 
will do you good.” 

“ How many have you got ?” 
“Oh, plenty.” 

“ Well, how many ?” 

“ Fifteen bales.” 

“ Well, I ll take them.” 

“ Come in and buy something more.’ 

“No, nothing more to-day.” 

There was a loss of seventy-five dol- 
lars, and he did not dare buy more. 

It will be obvious that the selling a 
part of one’s goods at less than cost en- 
hances the necessity of getting a pre fit 
on the rest. But how to do this, under 
the sharp scrutiny of a buyer who knows 
that his own success, not to say his very 
existence, depends upon his paying no 
profit possible to be avoided, — no profit, 
at all events, not certainly paid by some 
sharp neighbor who is competing with 
him for the same trade ? 

“But is there anything in all this,” 
you are asking, “ to preclude the jobber’s 
telling the truth?” Nothing. “ Any- 
thing to preclude strict honesty ?” Noth- 
ing. “ Why, then, do the questions you 
have quoted continually recur ?” 

I answer: In order to get his share of 
the best custom in his line, the dry-goods 
jobber has taken a store in the best posi- 
tion in town, at a rent of from three to 
fifty thousand dollars a year; has hired 
men and boys at all prices, from fifty 
dollars to five thousand, — and enough of 
these to result in an ageregate of from 
five to fifty thousand dollars a year for 
help, without which his business cannot 
be done. Add to this the usual average 
for store-expenses of every name, and for 
the family-expenses of two, five, or seven 
partners, and you find a dry-goods firm 
under the necessity of getting out of their 
year’s sales somewhere from fifteen to a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars profit, 
before they shall have saved one cent to 
meet the losses of an unfavorable season. 
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Now, though there is nothing even in 
all these urgencies to justify a single lie 
or fraud, there is much to sharpen a man’s 
wits to secure the sale of his goods, — 
much to educate him in all manner of 
expedients to baffle the inquiries of cus- 
tomers who would be oflended, if they 
could discover that he ever charged them 
the profit without which he could never 
meet his expenses. And the jobber’s 
problem is complicated by the folly, uni- 
versally prevalent among buyers, of ex- 
pecting some partiality or peculiarity of 
favor over their neighbors who are just as 
good as theinselves. Every dry-goods job- 
ber knows that his customer’s foolish hope 
and expectation often demand three ab- 
surdities of him: first, the assurance that 
he has the advantage over all other job- 
bers in a better stock of coods, better 
bough 


friendship for himself; 


secondly, that he has a peculiar 
and thir lly, that, 
needs geta 


though of other men he must 


profit, in his spec ial instance he shall ask 


little or none; and that, such is his re- 
gard for him, it is a matter of no moment 
Lowell or Louisiana, 


Nebraska, 


er he pay New England bank-notes with- 


whether he live in 
in New Bedford or or wheth- 
in thirty days, or wild-cat money and wild 
lands, which may be converted into cash, 
with more or less expense and loss, some- 
where between nine months and nine- 
and-twenty years. 

And yet the uninitiated “can’t under- 
stand how an honest merchant can have 
An hon- 
est man has but one price for the same 


All 


goods for notes. 


two prices for the same goods.” 


coods, and that is the cash price. 


outside of that is barter, 
His first inquiry is, What is the market- 
True, he 


value of the offered ? 


knows that many of the notes he takes 


note 
cannot be sold at all; but he also knows 
that the notes he is willing to take will 
in the aggregate be guarantied by a res 
ervation of one, two, or three per cent., 
and that the note of the particular appli- 
cant for credit will tend to swell or to 
diminish the rate; and he cannot afford 
to exchange his goods for any note, ex- 


cept at a profit which will guaranty its 
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payment when due, — which, in other 
words, will make the note equal in val- 
ue to cash. 

Now it is just because all business-con- 
tingencies cannot be worked into an un- 
varying form, as regular as the multipli- 
cation-table, and as plain to the appre- 
hension of all men, that a vast amount of 
lying and of dishonesty is imputed, where 
it does not exist. Merchants are much 


like other men, — wise and unwise, far- 
sighted and short-sighted, selfish and un- 
But that 


as a class more dishonest than 


selfish, honest and dishonest. 


they are 


other men is so far from being true, that 
loubt if we should overstrain the 


f we should affirm that they are 


nest class of men in the com- 


» most he 


munity Chere is much in their training 


which contributes directly, and most efli- 
ciently, to this result. Their very first 


lessons are in feet and inches, in pounds 
and our exact calculations, in ac- 


counts ul balances. C mis- 


irelessness, 
takes, inaccuracies, they are made to un- 

The 
for the 
iat half a cent, a quarter of 


derstand, are unpardonable sins. 


boy who 


Foes int » a store le irns, 
first time, t 

in eighth of a cent, may be a mat- 
He finds a 


<eeper absolutely refusing 


uvest import. 
till he has detected an error 
in a business of six months. 
day’s experience enforces the 
what is due, and 


is giving 


it is due, from year’s end to 
Among merchants it is mat- 
notoriety, that the prompt 
‘rence to orders insisted on 
and prompt advice of re- 
ss and of progress, cannot 
rom our worthy brethren at 
» few honorable exceptions 
lly informed that they are 
We do not expect them 

or measure the needless annoy- 

» which they often subject us, be- 
have never been, like our- 

1 to the use of weights and 
and not 


to stigmatize them as dishonest, 


therefore we are 


in fact, often steal our 
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time and strength and patience, by with- 
holding an answer to a business-letter. 
None but those who are in the busi- 
ness know the assiduous attention with 
which the dry-goods jobber follows up his 
None but they know the 
The 


jobber may have travelled a thousand 


customers. 
urgent necessity of doing this. 
miles to make his customer’s acquaint- 
ance, and to prevail upon him to come 
to Boston to make his purchases; and 
some neighbor, who boards at the hotel 
he happens to make his re sting-place, 
lights upon him, shows him attention, 
tempts him with bargains not to be re- 
fused, prevails upon him to make the 
bulk of his purchases of him, before his 
first acquaintance even hears of his arri- 
val. To guard against disappointments 
suc h as this, the jobber sends his s iles- 
men to live at hotels, haunts the hotels 
himself, studies the hotel-register far more 


assiduously than he can study his own 
comfort, or the comfort of his wife and 
children. Of one such jobber it was said, 
facetiously,— “ He goes the round of all 
the hotels every morning with a lantern, 
to wake up his customers.” I had an er- 
rand one day at noon to such a devotee. 
Inquiring for him in the counting-room, I 
was told by his book-keeper to follow the 
stairs to the top of the store, and I should 
find flicht 


to the attic, and there I found, not only 


him. I mounted flight after 


the man, but also one or two of his cus- 
tomers, surrounding a huge packing-case, 
upon which they had extemporized a 
dinner, cold turkey and tongue, and oth- 


er edibles, taken standing, with plenty 


rhe next time we 


of fun for a dessert. 
h ippe ned to meet, I said, — * No you take 


: : 
not only time, but also customers, by the 


forelo 


sure,” was his 


answer ; 


“ let their hotel to dinner in 


7 ‘m go 


the middle of a bill, and somebody lights 


upon ’em, and carries ’em off to buy else- 


where: or they begin to remember that 


it is a lone way home, feel homesick, 


lip off to New York as being so far 


on the way, and that ’s the last you see 


of ’em. No, we ’re bound to see ’em 
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through, and no let-up till they ’ve 


bought all they ve got on their memo- 


randum.” 
We have not yet touched the question 


of credit. To whom shall the jobber sell 


his goods ? It is the question ot ques- 


M ny a 


well, who in other respec ts has sold we ll, 


tions. man who has bought 


who possessed all the characteristics which 


recommend a man to the confidence and 


l-will of his fellows, has made 


the go 
shipwreck of his fortunes because of his 


He sold 
uid 


nability to meet this question, 


to men who never P him. 


his goo ls 


To say that in this the most suc 
an instinct, 


vbers are gove rned by 


intuitive conviction which uperior 


all rules of judgment, wor 
lece what it would be diflic 


be less difficult to 


It would 


every competent merchant, 


i 
const ious ot 


the fact, has a standard of 
judgement by which he tries eat h appli- 
cant for credit. There are ch: 


of men who can safely be credited, entire- 


ly familiar to his the uchts. He looks up- 


feels that he is 


He thinks his 


an intuition, be- 


on the man and instantly 


or is not the man for him. 


instinct, or 


much 


an 


decision 
cause, through men- 
have be 


Not being infall 


and when he so mis- 


tal operations ome 


to defy analysis. 
sometimes mistakes; 


he will be sure to say, I mad 


takes, 
loss because I relied too much u 


haracteristic, or be I did not all 


| ise Ww 
. » } ] a} 

its proper weight to the absence of some 

other,— because I thought his shrewdness 
: € = 

or his honesty, his enterprise or his ec 

ie 


omy, would save him: implying that 


had observed some non-conformity to his 


standard, but had relied upon some ex- 

cellency in excess to make up for it. 
What are the perplexities which 

set the question, lo whom shall the je t 

ber sell his coods $ They are manifold; 

of 


Our territory is very exten- 


and some them are peculiar to out 


country. 
sive; our population very heterogeneous; 
the economy and close calculation which 
recommend a man in Massachusetts may 
Louisiana. The 


discredit him in very 
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countenance is often a sure indication 


of character and of capacity, when it is 
one of a class and a region whose pecu- 
liarities we thoroughly understand ; but 


coming to us from other classes and re- 


. . ] 
gions, We are often at fault,—more espe- 


cially in these latter days, when all strong- 
mindedness is presume 1 to be foreshad- 


owed in a stiff beard. Time was when 


something could be inferred from a lip, 
a mouth, a chin when character could 
and color of a 


The 


time was, when, among a homogeneous 


be found in the contour 


ek; but that time has passed. 


people, a few time-honored character- 


istics were both relied on and insisted 


on: for e sample, so0Ud pare ntage, sood 


moral character, a thorough training, and 


joined to industry, 


superior ‘ 


capacity, 
i P 
] 


sound judgment, 


But Young Ame 
| 


} 


economy, and vood man- 


ners. a has learned to 


make light of some of these, and to dis- 


ceether with others of them. 


pense a 


Once the buver was r« juired to prove 


himself an honest, worthy, and capabk 


he 


he ist hum 


nit 
} gd - 


himsell deserv- 


man. If ited creat, 


ve 
thought of apply- 
prepare 1 to furnish 


ce, a reference 


to some re spectal uintance wo 
1 
serve the Irpose 


themst 


ry 
ine 


inc? 

competition 

5 
Men 


other men i irt ol 


this. iowledge 
of their capital 


or stock-in-trade. ‘Their knowledge has 
been acquired at much cost of labor and 
money; and they themselves ab- 


solved from all oui ratic hn to give away 


what they have thus expensively acquir- 


ed. Moreover, their cor fidl ‘e has some- 
times been betrayed, and their free com- 
} ee 

een remorselessiy used 
Alas, it ¢ 


lry-goods jobbers, 


munications have 


to their disadvantage. annot 


be denied that even ¢ 
with all their extraordin ry ¢ ndowme nts, 
hem 


are not quite perfect! for some of t 


tate the thing that is not,” and 


their neighbor's prop- 


coll 


” 
“ convey 


erty into their own rs: men who 
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godliness, and mistak« 


7" 
tabiuty. 
few men, in 

ie country, who will 


vive a letter of in 


man who 
Hy questions 


] 1; 
h direc 


as instinct 
He learns to di 
the sensitiveness 


est man and th 


sensi- 
rogue. 


Many men of 


inclined to resent and 


itechism. Strange as it may 
ine€xo- 


14 


very men who would 
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» a credit to those who should 


are the 


to answer their inquiries 
j lined rese 


s. While 


and most particular informa- 


nt any inquiry 


demand 


they 


ers, they wonder 


} 


take them on their 


al d 


undertake. ] 


man, more 


teach him many 


: ] | } 
indulged custo: and do 


nage to make the ofi ey pay so 
all, and the toil and vexation they oc- 
sion so creat, that the jobber is often 
tion, Should 


richer without them? Thus, 


upon weighing the ques 
I | 
not be 


for example, 
that the jobber 


some of them will affect to 


doubt wishes to sell to 
them, and propose, as a test, that he shall 


let them have some choice article at the 
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cost, or at less than the cost, now on 


one pretext, and now on another, 
timating an indisposition to buy, if they 
cannot be indulged in that one thing: 
If they carry their point, that excep- 
tional price is thenceforth claimed as the 


rule. Another day the concession will 


be asked on something else; and by ex- 


tending this game so as to include a num- 
ber of jobbers, these shrewd buyers will 
| 


manage to lay in an assorted stock on 
which there will have been little or no 


profit to the sellers. To cap the climax of 
| 


vexation, these persons will very probably 
y] } 


come in, after not many days, and pro- 


he 


pose to cash their notes at double 


ai 
tl. 


€ Only an official of the 


y 
I 


thumb-s 
| 


tion could turn the 


. } 
y? V. 
id 


have yet to consid 


times, and so rem 
T 


i 


sut we ! 
tion of debts. The jobber who 


t 


] 
yn 


cay i 


i 
expected invari 
hi 


vital so amy le as to buy 
ul 


to settle purel 
L 

1 ivin¢ ' vable at bank o1 

yy giving s note, payabi iwbDank ona 


fixed day. He 
fails. Not so with his customers: 
tudes s} 
payable at bank, and some 


] 


ao so. 


pays 
m 


f them shrink from giving a not 


refuse to They wish 


open ace ount; or 


paid at maturity, i 
Th 
punctual men, as c 


c 
if 


conv 


+ 


wise ne e numb 
and 
th 
The number « those 
still. The 
ly alike, probably, 


of 


been constructed for the 


se who are otherwise, 


¢ 


smaller ‘ 


lot 
mpie 
compt { 


1 
tates. some them appe 


1 


f honest creditors, but 


} 
it 


not 


] 
a 


pr 


a 


j 


In others, t al 


ebtors. 


it each jobber in fear of every ot 
hox 


4) 
i 


first nt taking a » property 
iving little 


attac 
if the debt be large enoug! 9 


nothing for 


oO 


been willing to give 


r usually, 
he de ich in- 


dulgence as might enable him to pay in 


full, were it granted by all his credito 


} 
i 


No jobber can open iis letters in the 


_2 
ft finding no 


morning in the certainty o 


7 1 ° 
No jobber, leaving 


tidings of a failure. 
his breakfast-table, can assure his wife and 
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children, sick or well, that he will dine or 


sup with them; any one of a dozen rail- 
road-trains may, for aught he knows, be 


] 
to battle with the mischances of trade, the 


sweeping him away to some remote point, 


misfortunes of honest men, or the knav- 
ery of rogues and the meshes of the law. 


Once in the cars, he casts his eye around 


in uneasy expectation of finding some one 
of his neighbors bound on the 
While yet peering over 
sant- 


or more 


1 errand. 


y 


ume 
the seats in front of him, he is unple: 
ly startled | 
“Ah, John! 
the wind 


« Why,— yes, 


Lion’, 


a slap on the shoulder, and, 
bound East? What 
Any ducks in these days?” 
is, I 


uncertain 


Vv 
; i 
8 In 
o 
’m 


7O- 


he Ww 


S 


Wi 


othe 


down 
} 


” 


epends on cir * So, 
1 
il 


+ +) . 
rust the ry 


» know the worst; 


l, 


sn ie 


it may} 


( exer- 
onvers 


ide 


itions 


into 


upon 


service 


seen 


you sto! number of thes 


xatious exyx 


. 1 
th the yin 


some 


ta word had 


( h Jehus, 


i . 
them having 
inside of the 

; t 


having utterly pre 
third 


re 
ura, 


ing, as they th vnuch 
led 


i 
dauntless ¢ omy titor inst 


clu any chance for the the 


tly mounted 


with the driver, commenced negotiation 
for the hors 
a purchase, and thereupon detached the 


e, which speedily resulted in 
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from the vehicle, drove on, and tion of his work is competent and trust- 

1 a first attachment, which secured worthy. He must be able to feel that the 

ge which he deputes to each will be 

The occurrence of “a bad year” com- _assurely and as faithfully done as though 
pels many a jobber to abandon his store done by his own hand. No criticism is 


and home for one, two, or three months more common or more depreciatory than 


her, and visit his customers scatter- that “Such a one will not succeed, } 


ed all over the land, to make collections. cause he has surrounded himself with in- 
Then it is that the power of persuasion, if competent men.” 


1, is brought into efficient use ; dis- It is much to be regretted that it can- 
0, is demanded ; good judg- said, that no man can succeed in 
* coml 


ination. For » jobbing-business who is not a model 


that cannot be paid in money may of courtesy. Unhappily, our community 


uid partly in money, or 1 I ot } whed that elevation. But 
of some sort, and i yar 1 2 ith truth be affirmed, that 
, among the securiti * cour- 
h will involv yod-will 
‘eal cour- 


e fe r 


studying his 

He knows, that, 

sow- 

mo- 

and 

weed out 

“these is his unceasing care. And 


as both the one and the other are forev- 
choking the ams of income which 
ould supply the means of paying his 
notes, his no less constant care is to 
uch oth r con it as shall in- 
him alw Lys asin at the bank. 
but a jobber can know the vex- 
ation of a jobber who cannot find money 
to cash his notes 
thrown 
esponsibilities. Goods must 
I 


sold, and paid for; and a 
ach department, capable 
to every particular, and 


‘ry subordinate, cannot As a ceneral prop sition, it is not to 


He must know that e denied, that those who are in haste 
w! VW 


to whom he delegates any por- to get rich will find in the dry-goods 
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jobbing-business many temptations and 


snares into which one may easily fall. 


“l by a 


A young man who is not fortifi 
faithful 
ligious pr 
to de 


1 
maker. 


home-training, and by sound re- 


inciple, will be 


vrenerate 


likely enough 


into a heartless money- 


While the young man who has been 
who appre ( iates 


I 
and 


well trained at home, 


good 


books, will derive immense advantage in 


good morals, good 


manners, 


quiring that quick discernment, that in- 
oe 


tive apprehension of the rights and of 


pleasure of others, and that nice tact 


which characterize the hizhest style of 


} thi 
peen thu 


like ly to 


merchants,— he who has not 
will be 


rie for 


than 


more 


q manliness, and 
Ly: a 
sublime of indepen- 


house 


a — | 
is unto honor and also unto dishonor, 


the 

As in a great there are 
purlieus of the dry-goods trad 
are gentlemen who would honor 

, 

also men 
Hottentots, 
se language, innocent of all prefer- 


ence tor Wor ester or Wi bs 


lorn any society, and 


manners would shame 


ideas, like s¢ 


sed in the 


decent 
] 


ls, is dres 


to a arecrows 
cast-off 
refuse of all class 


ss in retailing does 


sarily qualify a man to suc 

dry-goods jobl ing-busin¢ Ss. The 
is played on a much larger scale ; 
cludes other chances, and demands oth- 


er qualifications, natural and acquired. 
i i 

Instances are not wanting of 

in the smaller towns, had made 


men who, 


to them- 
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selves a name and acquired an honora- 
ble independence, sinking both capital 
and courage in their endeavors to man- 
age the business of a city-jobber. 


It should be 


while it is not indispensabl to 


that, 


success 


well remembered, 


in the jobbing-business that each partner 
should be an expert in every department 


1 


f ¢, collect- 


of the busine ss, in buy ing, st 
ing, paying, and book-keepin 
l 
I 


lutely necessary that each sl 


in his own department, 


firm, as a unit, should ir 
man 
indispen- 
hese may, and prob- 


eep enough 
i 
ial shiy 


up 


inally, avoid disappointment, the 
le 


-vooUds 


man who wo 
} 
! 


ild embark in th 


10uld 


trade s meet 


mortals, nothing 


thin 


and t ( unted by g. 
fair winds and 


head winds, clear skies and cloudy skies, 
head seas and cross cces as well as ster: 


that justifies studdi 


now and then; bu quick ye, a cool 


heal, a prompt h lomitable 
perseverance will overcome a t all 


things. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


Tue wet trees hang above the walks 
Purple with damps and earthish stains, 
And 


With rose-leaves from the wild-crown stalks. 


strewn by moody, absent rains 


Unmown, in heavy, tangled swaths, 
The ripe June-grass is wanton blown ; 
Snails slime the untrodden threshold-stone, 


Along the sills hang drowsy moths. 


Down the blank visage of the wall, 
Where many a wavering trace appears 
Like a forgotten trace of tears, 

1 swollen eaves the slow drops crawl. 
oe was wide before, 

ind, t 


attic ‘ d windows ‘ lose, 


hat comes and goes, 


» bolted door. 


ious 


That he arched doorway cries, 


And at the bolted portal tries, 
And harks and listens at the blind, 


‘ks my thought about, 


den windows bright, 
cuests go in and out, — 

» pallid dawn, 
the mystery deeper there 
sust-swept chambers, bare 


: midnight revel gone ; 


Sut wanders through the lonesome roon 
Where harsh the astonished cricket 
And, from the hollows of the walls 

Vanishing, stare unshapen glooms ; 


And lingers yet, and cannot come 
Out of the drear and desolate place 
So full of ruin’s solemn grace, 


And haunted with the shost of home. 
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THE 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE NEWS REACHES THE DUDLEY 


MANSION. 


EAr.zy the next morning Abel Steb- 
hins made his appearance at Dudley Ven- 
ner’s, and requested to see the maiin o’ 
the haouse abaout somethin’ o’ conse- 
Mr. Venner sent word that the 


messenger should wait below, and pres- 


quent e. 


ently appeared in the study, where Abel 
was making himself at home, as is the 
wont of the republican citizen, when he 
hides the purple of empire beneath the 
apron of domestic service. 

Abel, 


name ’s 


“Good mornin’, Squire!” said 
as Mr. Venner entered. “ My 
Stebbins, ’n’ I’m stoppin’ f’r a spell ‘ith 
ol’ Doctor Kittredge.” 

“Well, Stebbins,” said Mr. Dudley 
Venner, “ have you brought any special 
message from the Doctor ?” 

‘Y’ ha’n’t heerd 


Squire, d’ ye mean t’ say?” 


abaout it, 
Abel, 


— beginning to suspect that he was the 


nothin’ 


said 


first to bring the news of last evening’s 
events. 
“ About what?” 


with some interest. 


asked Mr. Venner, 
Waiil, that beats 
Why, that ’ere Portagee relation o’ 


yourn ’z been tryin’ t’ ketch a fellah ’n 


“ Dew tell, naow! 


7 
all! 


a slippernoose, "n’ got ketched himself, 
that ’s all. Y’ ha’n’t heerd 


” 


noth’n’ 
abaout it ? 

“ Sit down,” said Mr. Dudley Venner, 
calmly, “and tell me all 


you have to 


Say. 

So Abel sat down and gave him an ac- 
count of the events of the last evening. It 
was a strange and terrible surprise to 
Dudley Venner to find that*his nephew, 
who had been an inmate of his house and 
the companion of his daughter, was to all 
intents and purposes guilty of the gravest 
3ut the first shock was no 
sooner over than he began to think what 
effect the news would have on Elsie. He 


of crimes. 
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imagined that there was a kind of friend- 
ly feeling between them, and he feared 
some crisis would be provoked in his 
daughter’s mental condition by the dis- 
covery. He would wait, however, until 
she came from her chamber, before dis- 
turbing her with the evil tidings. 

Abel did not forget his message with 
reference to the equipments of the dead 
mustang. 

“ The’ was some things on the hoss, 
Squire 


t 
, that the man he ketched said he 


didn’ care no gre’t abaout; but perhaps 
like to have ’em fetched to the 
Ef y’ didn’ 


em, though, I shouldn’ min’ keepin’ on 


you ’d 
mansion-haouse. care abaout 
’em; they might come handy some time 
or ’nother: they Say, holt on t’ anything 
for ten year ’n’ there ’ll be some kin’ o’ 
use for ’t.” 

“ Keep everything,” said Dudley Ven- 
ner. “I don’t want to see anything be- 
longing to that young man.” 

So Abel nodded to Mr. Venner, and 
left the of the 


about the stable 


study to find some men 
to tell and talk over with 
them the events of the last evening. He 
presently Ell ridge, chief of 


came 
the equine department, and driver of the 
family-coach. 

* Good mornin’, Al said Elbridge 
“ What ’s fetched y’ daown 


here so all- 
fired airly ‘ 

“You ’re a darned pooty lot daown 
here, you be!” Abel answered. 


keep your Portagees t’ home nex’ time, 


™ Better 
ketchin’ folks ‘ith slippernooses raoun’ 
their necks, ’n’ kerryin’ knives ’n their 
boots!” 


“What ’r’ 


bridge said, looking up to see if he was 


you jawin’ abaout?” El- 


in earnest, and what he meant. 

You ‘ll find aout ’z 
soon ’z y’ go into that ‘ere stable o’ yourn! 
Y’ won’t curry that ’ere long-tailed black 


“ Jawin’ abaout ? 


hoss no more; ’n’ y’ won’t set y’r eyes 
fellah that rid him, ag’in, in a 


” 


on the 


hurry ! 
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Elbridge walked straight to the stable, “ Who ‘s took care o’ them things that 
without saying a word, found the door was on the hoss ?” he said, gravely. 
unlocked, and went in. “ Waiil, Langden, he seemed to kin’ o’ 

“ Th’ critter ’s gone, sure enough!” think I ’d ought to have ’em,—’n’ the 

‘Glad on ’t! The darndest, Squire, he didn’ seem to have no *bjec- 
st, bitin’est beast th’t ever I see, ’r yn; ’n’ so, — waiil, I cal’late I sh’ll j 3” 
ever wan’ t’ see ag’in! Good reddance! holt on to ’em myself; they a’n’t good 
Don’ wan’ no snappin’-turkles in my sta-_ f’r much, but they ’re cur’ous t’ keep t’ 
ble! Whar ’s the man gone th’t | rought look at.” 
“ Mr. Venner’s man did not appear much 
Guess y’ bet- gratified by this arrangement, especially 
kerrie d 
comes of the ornaments of the bridle were of 
’s gone precious metal, having made occasional 
examil itions of them with the edac of a 
But he did not see exactly what to 
from Abel 
in the way of bargain. 
the crib. “ Waiil, no, — they a’n’t good for much 
it b’t hailf his feed. *xcep’ to look at. ’F y’ ever rid on that 


on his straw. t ha’ seddle once, y’ wouldn’ try it ag’in, very 


tall, then at 


ynewhere abaou n’r’ ry,— not ‘fy’ c’d haiilp y’rsaiilf. I tried 
know that ere critter’s ways. t, darned ’f I sot daown f’r th’ nex’ 
it all my victuals stan’in’. I sh’d 


. . , ; 
ev them things wal enough to heng 


’s had him aout nigl 


eht nothin’ o’ 
o” haiilf Injin. hat is p ’n the stable; ’f y’ want t’ trade some 
been a-doin’ on? Tell ’s ¢ fetch ’em along daown.” 


rather expected that Elbridge 


have laid claim to » saddle and 
the streneth of s« ] promise or 


end, pull ive title, and thought him- 
penknife- lt ; off with only promising 
to the lid hat he would think abaout tradin’. 

*s man had d to the house, 
ll the fo he family in a state of great 


excitement. Mr. Venner had told Old 
umst hy, and she had informed the other 
1 it all with open moutl rvants. Everybody knew what had 
the gardens 


ind mort 


excepting ie. Her father 


I 
had « hare d them all to say nothing about 


t the perfume roses and he would te 1er, When she 


dow nh. 


heard her s F last, a licht, 


ls and tinkling of fountains 


in following Abel’s narra- 
sat there in the aromatic am- coming 
mosphere of the stable, the vas often unheard, except by those who 
horses’ jaws keeping ev- _ perceived the faint rustle that went with it. 
ch it all, with now and then She was paler than common this morning, 
ion of a stamping hoof, and as she came into her father’s study. 
i 1 crow from the barn- Atter a few words of salutation, he said, 


quietly, 


to think, af- “ Elsie, my dear, your cousin Richard 
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She grew still paler, as she asked, — 

“ Ts he dead ?” 

Dudley Venner started to see the ex- 
pression with which Elsie put this ques- 
tion 

“ He is living, — but dead to 
this day forward,” 


He pro eeded to tell her, in ag 


us from 
said her father. 
ne ral 
way, the story he had just heard from J 
There could be no doubting it; - 
membered him as the Doctor’s man; and 
as Abel had seen all 
as Dick’s 


with a spare key, was found empty, and 


with his own eves, 


chamber, when unlocked 


his bed had not been slept in, he act ept- 
ed true. 


told of Dick’ 


schoolmaster, (“ You 


the whole 
W he a) he 


young 


Langdon very well, Elsie, 


account as 
Ss att mpt on th 


Mr. 


ly in- 


know 
ap riect 


offensive young man, as I understand,” ) 


Elsie turned her face away and slid along 
by the ked 


wall to the window which lo 
out on the little grass-plot with the white 
standing in it. Her father 
her face, b 

nts that her da 


When she heard the s 


the discomfiture 


and ( pt 
Dick, she turned round for an in 
ith a look of cont mpt and of 
» triumph upon her face. 
her « h ud be 


He knew well 


saw that ousin 


to her. , by every 
of her countenance, by her movement 


her graceful 


by every varying curve of 


figure, the transitions from passion to re- 
excitement to the dull 


l rl : ic] tten st . led 
inguor which otten succeeded 


pose, from fierce 
rer thie 
ening paroxysms. 

She remained looking out at 
dow. A 
had 


and 


roup of w » fan-tai 


light d on the green 


i 
clustered about one of their com- 


panions who lay on his back, flutte ring 
stra! 


in a ie way, with outspread wings 


and twitching feet. Elsie uttered a faint 
cry; these were her special favorites, and 
often fed from her hand. She threw op- 


en the lone window, sprang out, caught 
up the white fan-tail, and held it to her 
bosom. The bird stretched himself out, 


and then lay still, with open eyes, life- 
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] 
1ess. 


She looked at him a moment, and, 


sliding in through the open window and 


through the study, sought her own apart- 
: I 


ment, where she locked herself in, and 


be gan to sob and moan like those that 


veep. But the gracious solace of tears 


seeme d to be deni d he r, and her orief, 


i at he, longing, 


like her anger, was 


like that, to finish itself with a fierce par- 
oxysm, but wanting its natural outlet. 

. “a 
ident of the 


This seemingly trifling in 


’ ‘ 
death of her favorite appeared to change 


Whethe: 


bird, or the 


all the current of her thought. 


it were the sight of the dy ing 
? 


thought that her own agen y might have 


been concerned in it, or some deeper 


h took this occasion to declare 


whi 


une dark remor or hopeless 
here 


To 


vague misery ? 


— Whatever it might De, 


Was an unwonted tumult in he 


whom should she go in her 


Only to Him who knows all His creatures’ 
| listens to the faintest human 
had been taucht 

1, and tried to 
her thoughts refused to flow 


Sh 


from her 
But 
not plead for herself as other wom- 
plead in their irs of ancuish. She 
rose like one toop to drink, 
Part- 


an at- 


water. 
rom 
lf 

ell 


4 } 
to hers , she 


SLTO1t 


di list- 


he Institute 
of the 
felt 


luli of the rrivie iventure 


was 


preceding evening. i Be rnard 


poor 


point to show himself the 


} ] . 
enough; but he had made it a 
next morning, 
as if nothing hi: ap l. Helen Dar- 

| f | 


knew nothing of it until she had 


risen, when the gossipy matron of the 


estal 


lishment made her a quainted with 
all its details, embellished with such addi- 
tional ornamental appendages as it had 
caught up in transmission from lip to lip. 
She did not love to betray her sensibili- 
ties, but she was pale and tremulous and 
very nearly tearful when Mr. Bernard 


entered the sitting-room, showing on his 
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features traces of the violent shock he 
had ed and the 
from whicl ie had risen with throbbing 
1e poor gi 


we | 


recei\ heavy slumber 


brows. l’s impulse was, 


need not inquire too 


on seell 


e had been her own broth- 


Ifh 
ild have 


: but something held her back. 


curiously 


kissed him and cried 


. 
kiss-your-broth- 


bloods when 
they fl with only 


the fil 


violated the proprie- 


nself open to reproac h 
with a boun ng 


' 
cheek an hones 
y an absolute novelt 


up by his disé 


civen, if 


y sympathies in the 


nk very 


. 1 
nements; they have not 


m and the law of the 


LISI 


Bi rnard 


thout tl 


) ne 


tance, 
thanked Helen for her 


aid of the twenty- 
alphabet, the love 


the 


r of 
limping consonant which it 
Indeed, he 
first; for 


| 
speak 


) 

plain. 
say a word, at 
was hard for her to con- 


No wonder; he had 


o 5 8 ae : 
within a hair’s-breadth of losing his 


10n. 
Comme 
life, and he had been a very kind friend 
companion to her. 


and a very dear 


s S ory. 


21% 


— 


some curious spiritual ex- 


There wert 


riences connected with his last even- 


y's adventure, which were working very 


his mind. It 


whicl 
anni- 


ested 


then ? 
A British captain was st 
I 
non-ball on the h , just a 1@ V olVv- 
Nile. 


tre- 


ing an order, at the 

Fifi 

phine 1 at Greenwich ospital, | 
i Immedi- 


een months is 
living 


been insen t time. 
ately after 
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ness returned, and he at once began car- 
rying out the order he was giving when 
the shot struck Suppose he had 
never been trephined, when would his 


When his 


breath ceased and his heart stopped beat- 


him. 
inte lligenc e have ré¢ turned 4 


ing ¢ 


When Mr. Bernard said to Helen, “I 


have been dead since I saw you,” it star- 


a little ; for his expre sion was 


tled her not 


* pe rec 
] 


that his mind was disordered. When he 


t good h, and she feared 


Y xpl uined, not as h is bee nh ¢ J ist now, 
at length, but in a hurried, t way, 
ass n, and 


the ing of his strange 


the fearful Sadduces 


meat 
isins whi 
ted to his mind, she lool 
and then thoug 
oO answel 
she met 
» strength a 
en,— which make 
man, | 


Unseen. 


hands of 


the same 
tions and character. Sol sup; 


of consciousness is not death. 


born out of unconsciousness 


with many fami/y-traits of mind anc 
‘an believe, from my own rei 
| lation, t 


ithout he p from Rev 


born again out of the 
| re | 
th with my ind 


If d 


ot ade 


ness 
mind and bo ly. 
sno sh LAC mm} 
ito a be ly once 
here, and | hop 
fitted after this life to « njo 
ut it is all trust in God 
se are enough for me; I hop« 
are for you.” 
Helen was a minister’s daughte1 


familiar from her childhood with this 
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ganic or not thoroughly vitalized faith,— 
ise with the children 
The kind of 


discipline they are subjected to is like 


as is too often the « 


of professional theologians. 


that of the Flat-Head Indian pappooses. 
At five or ten or fifteen years old they 
put their hands up to their foreheads and 
ask, What are they strapping 


o they tear off 


dow my 

brains in this way 

the sacred bandage s of the 

Head tribe, and l 

rush of blood t ] lo ig-compre ssed re- 
yst lucid 


scion. This a nts, in 
; “49 

ks with 

] 


the 


manner, 


frontal pre 
as Ss mething 
holy 


The 


cohipre 


hour 


Bernard 
| 


1 } 
Hneadac ie 


mained of his 


was 


lings had 
crime at- 
y her cousin and daily com- 


When she was looking on het 


any rent obj ct, her 


panion. 
| 


ook, or on 
countenance bet inward dis- 
3 
dark 


turbance, wl 
and seen d 


over her feat 
eves towal 


time, she woul 


Bernard, and let them rest upon him, wi 


, 1 
outa thought, secmingly, that she hex 
f observation or remark. 


was the s ibje ct ol 


Then they seemed to lose their cold glit- 


of questions, especially with all the doubt 
and perplexities which are sure to ass il 
every thinking child bred in any inor- 


ter, and soften into a strange, dreamy ten- 


derness. The deep instincts of woman- 
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hood were 
the surfac¢ 
alien it 

She cou 
ing out 
but she 
unwon 
and hi 
who had 
hidder 


rl 
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striving to grope their way to unusual interest to this autograph. EI- 
f her being through all the _ sie took the pen and wrote, in her sharp 


ces which overlaid them. Italian hand, 


eret and cunning in work- a2 ’ 
Elsie Venner, 


gerous impulses, 
snow how to mask the It was a re membrance, doul 
which fixed her eyes forlorn queen of the 

ts upon the only pe rson coming to her thou 
prin of her firmed the i 


‘reached the 
fears for 


into Mr. Bernard’s « pin 


with reference to her, as 
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ed themselves in his consciousness at the 
period of which we are speaking. 

At first he had been impressed by her 
wild beauty, and the contrast of all her 
looks and ways with those of the girls 


around her. Presently a sense of some 
] 


ill-defined personal element, which half 


attracted and half repelled those who 
looked upon her, and especially those on 
I | I itself 


Om Sie looked, eran to mak« 


obvious to him, as he soon found it was 


pnaintul 


ly sensible to his more 
companion, the lady-teacher. It was not 
cold licht of her di 


he r 


is she 


susceptible 


merely in the umond 


eyes, but in all movements, in her 


ystures sat, coOs- 


he sometimes thought, even 


speec h, that this obscure and ex- 


haracter | etrayed itself. When 


ti ¢ 


had said, that, if they were living 


beings were sub- 


‘ 
mes when human 
} 


sion, she should have thought 


was something not 


human about 
it struck an unsuspected vein of 
rht in his own mind, which he hated 
i ls, | yntinual- 
the 


per 


ut which was c 


ryin articulate 


g itself among 
) thouchts which lie under the 
petual stream of mental whispers. 


Mr 


made 


Bernard's professional training had 
him slow to accept marvellous sto- 
Yet, 


knew that 


“ies and many forms of superstition 


. ° . 
lan ot science, > well 


verge of the demonstrable 
’ physics and physiology there is a 
border-land which what is call- 


nebulous 
ed “ common sense ” perhaps does wisely 
not to enter, but which uncommon sense, 
ced in- 


and 


enes 


- the fine apprehension of privil 
1° ‘ . , : " 
vences, may cautiously explore, 


} 


doing find 


itself behind the s 


which make up for the gazing world the 
show which is called Nature. 
It w 
ption, perhaps with some degree of 
I o 
ative exaltation, that he 


us with s mething of this finer per- 


im- 


agi set himself to 


solving the proble m of Elsie’s influence 


and 


aireadcy 


to attract around her. 


His 


er hints in 


repel those 
I 

letter submitted to the read- 

what direction his thoughts 

were disposed to turn. Here was a mag- 


nificent organization, superb in vigorous 
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womanhood, with a beauty such as never 


comes but after generations of culture; 


yet through all this rich nature there 
I 


an some alien current of influence, sin- 
uous and dark, as when a clouded streak 
seams the white marble of a perfect 
statue. 

It would be needless to repeat the par- 
ticular suggestions which had come into 
his mind, as they must probably have 
come into those of the reader who has 
noted the singularities of Elsie’s tastes 
and personal traits. The images which 
certain poets had dreamed of seemed to 
have become a reality before his own 
eyes. I'hen came that unexplained ad- 
venture of The Mountain, — almost like 
a dream in recollection, yet assuredly real 
in some of its main incidents, — with all 


that This girl did 


not fear to visit the dreaded region, where 


it revealed or hinted. 
nook and be- 
Did the ten- 


some 


danger lurked in every 
neath every tuft of leaves. 
ants of the fatal ledge recognize 
mysterious affinity which made them trib- 
utary to the cold glitter of her diamond 
Was 
those frightful children, such as he had 
Professor had told 


him of, who form unnatural friendships 


she from her birth one of 


eves ¢ 


read about, and the 


with cold, writhing ophidians? There 
was no need of so unwelcome a thought 
as this; she had drawn him away from 


the dark opening in the rock at the mo- 


seemed to be threatened 
that 


of; the counter- 


ment when he 
by 


was all he could be sure 


one of its malignant denizens; 


been a dream, 
All 


in 


micht have 


] 


a coimncience 


fascination 
a fancy, wonderful 


soon grow doubtful our own 


as do even common events, if 
great interests prove sudd« nly to attach 
to their truth or falsehood. 

— |], who am telling of these occur- 
rences, saw a friend in the great city, on 
the morning of a most memorable disas- 


{ 


ter, hours after the time when the train 
which carried its victims to their doom 
had left. 
some minutes, at least, in his company. 
When I reached home, I found that the 


story had gone before that he was among 


I talked with him, and was for 
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the lost, an I alone could contradict it 


ls and relatives. I 
! I beg in soon 
to doubt myself, penetrated by the con- 
tagion of their solicitude ; my recollection 
beg ( juesti itself; the order of 
and when I 
safe- 
was almost as 
ho had ¢ xp cted 


face no more. 


i was dispo: ed, 
i 


will and m 


1ced her 


far 

when the 
d that she 
had bi t | ‘uling tendency, 


her in 
, 

what- 

ever it was, into the world with her. 


When th ol 


girls had all 


was over and the 
ne, Helen lingered in the 
1 to speak with Mr. Bernard. 
irk Elsie’s this 

id. 
rticularly ; I have not no- 
as sharply as I commonly 


little queer, and 


school-ro 


iced an 
do; my 

I have been thinking over what we were 
talking al , and 


how near I came to 


solving tl zreat problem which every 
multitudes of 


Elsie ? 


ikes clear to such 
What about 


1, her liking for you is grow- 


day n 


people. i 
= rnal 

ing into a passion. I have studied girls 

for a long while, and I know the differ- 

ence between their passing fancies and 

tions. 


their real em« I told you, you re- 


member, that Rosa would have to leave 
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us; we barely missed a scene, I think, if 


roine 
in 


not a whole tragedy, by her 
right moment. But Elsi 
more dangerous 

Women’s love is fierce 


s the mastery of them, a 


this poor virl does not know 
with a passion.” 

Mr. Bernard had told 
the story of the flower in his Vi 


adventure 


never 


that other 
have felt awkward]; 
had been perfectly 
them that Elsi 
lar way a 

“ Why don’t 


hool, if sh 


young master. 


“] } 
Hi le n 


those cases that 


elieve 


answered. 


sand times worse 
think, from wl 
has ever oive n 
outgrow | 

culiar children 

hoping every mornit 

! If I could 


mothers have tok 


: =e 
ery nien 


the worst of all 
and the will ar 


lams turn aw: 


itation, which Mr. Berna 
to notice, “] 


pen think he 


very kind and indulgent, and 
know that he could have treate 
erwise with a better chance 

“Tle must of. course be fi 


Mr. Bernard said ; 
] 


in the world for him to love.” 


“there is n 
Helen dropped a book she hel 
hand, and, stooping to pi k i 
blood rushed into her cheeks 
“Tt is 


must not 


it 


tting late,” she 


, ° 
stay any ionger } 


school-room. Pray, go and get a 


fresh air before dinner-time. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL. 


A SOUL IN DISTRESS. 
events told in the last two chap- 
. : 


d taken pl ace toward the close of 


On Saturday evening the 

*y Fairweather receiv- 

which was left at his door by 
known person who departed with- 
word. Its words 


ing a were 


‘One is in dist 


ess of 


reg ition 


iests the prayers of this con 


God would be look 


ple ised to 


1; 


soul that he has affli 


sex O1 
: of spiritual discomf 
The handy 
‘ht 
clergyman was not 
irticular affliction amon 
ers which was likely to be made tl 


} <2 


of a request of this kind. 


of the Venners would 


] 


attempted crime of tl 


But who el 


Doctor 


he old Doctor was sitting alone i 
study when the Reverend Mr. F 
He receiy 


itor very pl ‘a intly, expectir 


er was ushered in. 


: : ‘ a 
ter of course, that he would vin with 


some new grievance, dyspeptic, neural- 
gic, bronchitic, or other. The minister, 
however, began with qui stioning the old 

about l of tl ther 


sequel ot ne ) 


for he 


the 


tis visit until it sl 


id come 
id tally in the course of con- 

‘It was a pretty bold thing to go off 
alone with that reprobate, as you did,” 


uid the minister. 


[ February, 


“T don’t 


about it,” the 


was bold 
« All 


was not 


know what there 
Doctor answered. 
he wanted was to get away. He 
quite a reprobate, you see ; he didn’t like 
the thought of disgracing his 
I think he 
ed to see his cousin, too, 
had done.” 

“ Did he talk with you on the way ? 


“Not much. For half an hour 


he didn’t speak a word. Then he ask- 


family or 
facing his uncle. was asham- 


after what he 


or so 


ed where I was driving him. I told him, 


and he 


seemed t | ry i into a sort 
enough, no 

Has some 
Let him ro. 


I can’t. 


humanity left in him 


God can judge him, 
minister 
if he had earri 


they 


‘I condemn 


l out |} 


him 


beyond question.” 
ee I ( an’t judge 
‘I can judge th 


” the Doctor 


men s 


1 
and hole 


said. j 
them respon le for th 
know much about their souls. 
I had foun soul in a 
body. and been turned loos 

the Indian 
just 


If you or 
half- breed 
to run among 
, we might have been playing 
fel has been 
you or I had inherited 


ies that were 


such tricks as this fellow 


What if 


all the tenden¢ 


trying. 
born with his 


1° ” 


cousin Elsie ? 


‘Oh, that reminds me,”— the minister 


1 , 


said, in a sudden way, — “ I have receiv- 


ed a note, which I am requested to read 
e sil rit 
's 

at } } 


would }j have the kindness to look at 


from the it to-morrow. I wish you 
from.” 


The Doctor examined it carefully. It 


see where you think it came 


was a woman’s or girl’s note, he thor 


Micht come from one 


who was anxious about her spiritual con- 


of the scho 


1; look- 


Handwriting was diseuis 
like Elsie Ve 

iracteristic enough to make it certain. 

It would be 


public 


dition. 
ed a little 
h 


nner’s, bi 
( 
a new thing, if she had as! 


prayers for herself, and a v« 





infor. 
Into! 


noth- 
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always do in 
ones, overmastere 4 

in, humbled; but las 
old Doctor did not despise him any 


for what he con 


vet it seem 


more 


sidered weakness of mind 


than he used to despise him whe 
I 
complained of hi 
| 


Men Ww 


y* Opie 
ket to the {i 


‘Help yourself ; 
la knife 
plunty of thes 


Che Old Mother 


“ Give me your ti 


your own, ana 


choose from.” 
] } 
Ket, my dear, 
feed you with n cold spoon 
beautiful old wooden trenchers. 

i those good old gentlemen 


There is no quar- 


a man who prefers broken 


That ’s what the rougher sort 


and then, where one scolds, ten 


But, mind you, I don’t either 
scold or laugh. I don’t feel sure that you 
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well have hel 
soon do. You 


never easy without some 


could very ved doing what 


you will now you were 
to take 


I’m afraid I’ve 


when you felt ill in body 


given you trashy ft 1etimes, ju 
1 


p you quiet. 


| let me tell you, 


re is just the sam rence in spirit- 


nts that th 


] 
I 


suCcCeSSIVE revel 
. ° 
becoming 


me- 


ical forms of , as with 


new converts, 


share of his attent 


“rest,” which he had purchased, were 


dearly bought to one who had been trair 


ed to the arms of thought, and whos« 


no- 


ble privilege it might have been to live i 
perp tual warfare for the advancing truth 
which the next generation will claim as 
the legacy of the present. 

The Reverend Mr. 


getting careless about his 


Fairweather was 
He 


must wait the fitting moment to declare 


sermons. 





ryyy 


nean time he was 


It did 


he preached, under suc h cir- 


He pulled out two old 


from a heap of such, and be- 


not matter 


yel- 


srmons 


: . . > 
king over that for the forenoon. 
7 , 


fell aslee p over it, 
he began to dream. 
Was un ] 
ld « athedr al ar 
be 


ws, Gark 


wind 


royal sain 


s had smoothed tl 


choked every S 
1 


into all the chapels, 


rs over the parapets of 


clung to the imag 
thror 


I 
{ ine j itil the livins y 
ioOWlng in, until the living were 

e rush of the returning dead who 


laimed their own. Then, as his 


ame more fantastic, the huge 


ral itself seemed to change into the 
of some mighty antediluvian ver- 
ite ; its flying-buttresses arched round 


ke ribs, its piers shaped themselves into 
limbs, and the sound of the organ-blast 
changed to the wind whistling through its 


tho 


VOL. 


usand-jointed skeleton. 
Vil. 15 
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And presently th 
softened and softened, until it was as the 


mafrmur of a d 


and bore his part in th 


yassion of te ars and broken p! 


hard ilet, 


OVS. 


a pre lat 


were shaking with anthems, as 


995 


d, and 


sound lull 


listant swarm of bees. A 


procession of monks wound along through 


in old street, chanting, as they walked. 


his dream he glided in among them 
» burden of their 


IIe entered with the long 
a low arch, and presently | 
in a narrow cell befor 


he Blessed Maiden 


in her arms, 


) whispe P. 
‘id, 


q 


of the Holy Sufferer, fell into a long 
iyers. He 


» and flung himself, worn-out, upon his 
slumber, 


Once 


] and, seeming to 
iain within his dream. 
1 


vast cathedral, with thror gs 


amidst ju- 
—— f 


iernous Gepiys ¢ 


iving choking its aisles, 


lant pe ils from the « 


creat or 


gan, and choral melodies ring- 
¢ from the flu hros ‘the singing 

Ad vy of great rejoit ings, — for 
was to be consecrated, and tl 


mighty skeleton-minster 


the 


mes of 
if there 


» life of its own within its buttressed 
Ile looked dk 

“the sacred robe were flowing 

put his hand to his head; it 

s crowned with the holy mitre. A long 

ct content in the consum- 

ithed 

dreamer’s lips, and shaped 


itself, as it esc ape l, into the blissf 


ywn at his feet; the 


about 


© oan c¢ ‘ 
sigh, as of perfi 
mation of all his earth 
through the 
il mur- 


Eqo sum Episcopus ! 
‘ ] 
One grinning gargoyle looked in from 
beneath the roof through an opening in 
It was the face of a 


mocking fiend, such as the old buildex 


a stained window. 


loved to place under the eaves to spout 
the rain through their open mouths. It 
looked at him, as be sat in his mitred chair, 
with its hideous grin growing broader and 


broader, until it laughed out aloud, — 
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such a hard, stony, mocking laugh, that he 
awoke out of his second dream through 
his first into his common consciousness, 
and shivered, as he turned to the two yel- 
low sermons which he was to pick over 
and weed of the little thought they might 
contain, for the next day’s service. 

The Reverend Chauncy Fairweather 


was too much taken up with his own bod- 


Ir, as is believed by 
the 


centre of population and power in thes 


man sti 


census of 1860 should show 


United States is steadily advancing west- 
ward, and that by the year 1880 it will 


the 


then, certainly, the history and resources 


be at some point on Great Lakes, 


of those inland seas cannot fail to be in- 
ing to the gene ral reader. 
It happens that the Indian traditions 


yn possess more of the cohe- 


tory than those of other parts 


pre 


and embalmed in the p 


country; and, as served 


‘low, they show well enou 


, i 

the early traditions of ot 

The cong 

. , ar 

e region by San-ge-man and ils 
+} ] 

t 


4] 
uest of tl 


! 
Opies. 


Ojibwas may be as trustwo1 


the exploits of Romulus and 
re into the lig 
find the 
sionaries preaching the gospel at St. Ig- 
Sault St. Mary almost as 


so-called 


when we 


pean record, we Jesuit mis- 


‘e and the 
the 


planting tobacco at Jamestown, or 
">"! 
Lil 


nat 
Cavaliers were 


as 


early 


grims smiting the heathen at 
mouth. 

The first white persons who penetrat- 
ed into the Upper Lake region were two 


Montreal for 


that purpose in 1654, and remained two 


young fur-traders who left 


years among the Indian tribes on those 
We are not informed of the de- 


shores. 


tails of this journey; but it appears that 
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ily and spiritual condition to be deeply 


mindful of others. He carried the note 


requesting the prayers of the congrega- 


tion in his pocket all day; and the soul 


in distress, which a single tender petition 
might have soothed, and perhaps have 
saved from despair or fatal error, found 
no voice in the temple to ple ad for it be- 
fore the Throne of Mercy ! 


eturned with information relative to 


they 1 


Lake Superior, and perhaps Lake Michi- 


van d Green Bay; for in 1659 the 
rs are known to extended 
pm +e] 
Liieli til - 


y =r ’ . 
fic to that da} > TIPst St 

Wi 
] 1] 


when Claude Allouez 


ment of consin may be dated in 1665, 
established a mis- 
sion at La Pointe on Lake Superior. This 
was before Philad Iphia was founded by 
William Penn. 

The fi 


rst ac 


ount we have of a voyage 
Nicholas Per- 


by some Pottawat- 


on Lake Michigan was by 


rot, who, accompa ied 


tomies, passed from Green Bay to Chica- 


1670, 


Two years afterwards the 
voyage was undertaken by Allouez 
and Dablon. The; 


toy ped at the mouth 
Milwaukie i 


River, 
In 


and Joliet we 


of the then oce. | 


by Kickapoo Indians. 1673, 


Marquette nt from Green 


Bay to the Neenah or 


he Wisco 


descending the 


Fox River, and, 


isin, discovered the 


ulle made his voyage up 


the Lake 3 i Griffin, the first vessel 
built above the Falls of Niagara. This 


vessel, the pioneer of the great fleet which 


lit | Ree anion all : 

now whitens those waters, was about six- 
ty tons burden, and carried 
thirty-four men. La Salk 


Green Bay with a cargo of furs and skins, 


five guns and 
loaded her at 
and she sailed on the 18th of September 
Niagara, 


nor Was any 


where she never arrived, 


for 
10r 


news of her ever received. 


The Griffin, with her cargo, was valued 


¥¢ 





G) € at 


d livres. hu 
Lake Mi hi ran } eg 


two 


ur 


hundred y« 


Griffin 


his- 
domin- 
sh hands 
his 
ring which time 
French, Encelish, In- 
Much 


hninence l 


1 


] 


‘Ss, 4 


blood was 


oit, Mack- 


W 
ae : 
ited in contusi 


n 
them on | 


board 
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h schooner Nancy, being at Natta- 
unde r 


wa, the protec tion of a block- 


ise mounting two twenty-four pounders, 


he American schooners proceeded to at 


he and, after a short 


‘1 and the block-house, 


action, 
in? in thei Soon 
turned 
, 
where 
no Tre- 


, 
> about 


them; 


er of 


ind 
the post, 
had re 


ve-men- 


comm 


Wor 


ina 


who 


SIX 
Ticress 


hundred 


at 


upon 


boats 


two 
+} 
the 
’ , 
¢ alongside her 


‘od a 


in which 


British 


ooners were fine new 


n each, 

uantities of arms 
1; + 

irliest naval ac- 


es is taken from a 


im- 
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any American Naval History or Fourth 
of July Oration. 

It appears as if the American Govern- 
ment, during the War of 1812, either from 
ignorance of the value of the Northwest, 
or, as some think, from a fear lest it might, 
if conquered, become free territory, were 
very inefficient in their efforts in that di- 
rection. As, however, the same imbecil- 
ity was displayed in other quarters, for 
example, at Washington, where they al- 
lowed the capital to be taken by a hand- 
ful of British troops, and as the Yankee 
who was in the fight said, “ They didn’t 
seem to take no interest,” we must acquit 
the administration of Mr. Madison of any- 
thing worse than going to war without 
adequate preparation. 

After the War of 1812 was over, the 
Northwestern Territory was held by our 
‘rovernment by a kind of military oc- 
cupation for some twenty years, when, 
the Indian title having been extinguish- 
ed, white settlers began to occupy North- 
Illinois and Wisconsin. The Sacs 
and Foxes, having repented of their sur- 


ern 


render of this fair country, reéntered it 
in 1832, but after a short contest were 
expelled and driven westward, and the 
working period commenced. Large cit- 
ies have sprung up on the Lake shores, 
and the broad expanse of Lake Michi- 
gan is now whitened by a thousand sails; 
and even the rocky cliffs of Superior echo 
the whistle of the propeller, instead of the 
scream of the bald eagle. 


Perhaps the ship-owners of the Atlantic 
cities are hardly aware of the growth of 
this Lake commerce within the last twenty 
years, and that it is now nearly equal in 


amount to the whole foreign trade of the 
country. Before entering on the statis- 
tics of this trade, however, we will give a 
brief description of the Lakes themselves.* 
Lake Superior, the largest expanse 

fresh water on the globe, is 355 miles i 

length, 160 in breadth, with a depth of 
900 feet. It contains 32,000 square miles 


* We are indebted for our facts and details 
to Lapham’s Wisconsin, Foster and Whitney's 
Report, Agassiz’s Lake Superior, and works 
of similar character. 
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of surface, which is elevated 627 feet 
above the surface of the ocean, while 
portions of its bed are several hundred 
feet below it. Its coast is 1500 miles in 
extent, with irregular, rocky shores, bold 
It contains 
numerous islands, one of which, Isle Roy- 


headlands, and deep bays. 


ale, has an area of 230 square miles. 
The shores of this lake are rock-bound, 
sometimes rising into lofty cliffs and pin- 
nacles, twelve or thirteen hundred feet 
high. Where the igneous rocks prevail, 
the coast is finely indented; where the 
sandstones abound, it is gently curved. 
Lake Superior occupies an immense de- 
pression, for the most part excavated out 
ot the soft and yielding sandstone. Its 
configuration on the east and north has 
been determined by an irregular belt of 
granite, which forms a rim, effectually re- 
sisting the further action of its waters. 
The temperature of the water in sum- 
mer is about 40°. 

Lake Huron connects with Superior 
by the St. Mary’s River, and is 260 miles 
long and 160 broad; its circumference is 
1100 miles, its area 20,400. Georgian 
Bay, 170 miles long and 70 broad, forms 
the northeast portion, and lies within 
British jurisdiction. Saginaw, a deep 
and wide-mouthed bay, is the principal 
The 


rim of this lake is composed mostly of 


indentation on the western coast. 


detrital rocks, which are rarely exposed. 
In the northern portion of the lake, the 
trap-rocks on the Canada side intersect 
the coast. The waters are as deep as 
those of Superior, and possess great trans- 
parency. They rarely attain a higher 
temperature than 50°, and, like those of 
Superior, have the deep-blue tint of the 
The northern coast of Lake Hu- 
ron abounds in clusters of islands ; Cap- 


ocean. 


tain Bayfield is said to have landed on 
10,000 of them, and to have estimated 
their number at 30,000. 

Lake Michigan, called by the early 
voyagers Lac des Illinois, is next in size 
to Superior, being 320 miles in length 
and 100 in breadth, with a circumference, 
including Green Bay, of 1300 miles. It 
contains 22,000 miles of surface, with a 
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depth of 900 feet in the deeper parts, 
though near the shore it grows gradually 
shoal. The rocks which compose its rim 
are of a sedimentary nature, and afford 
few indentations for harbors. The shores 
are low, and lined in many places with 
immense sand- banks. 


Baie des 


coast, is 100 miles long and 20 broad. 


Green Bay, or 


Puans of the Jesuits, on the west 


Great and Little Traverse Bays occur on 
the eastern coast, and Great and Little 
One 
the outlet 
that of 
Bay. Lake Michigan is the only 


one of the Great Lakes which lies wholly 


Bays des Noquets on the northern. 
cluster of islands is found at 
of the main lake, and another at 
Green 


within American jurisdiction. 
Lake Erie is 240 miles in length, 60 in 
and 
oy 
square mies. 
sea-lev« 


breadth, contains an area of 9,600 
It lies 565 
, 


, and is the shall 


> feet above the 
] owest of all the 
sing only 84 feet in mean depth. 


, in consequence, have the green 


color of the sea in shallow bays and har- 


1 


by the St. Clair River 


is connected with Lake Huron 
and Lake, a shal- 
low expanse of water, twenty miles wide, 
and by Detroit River. 

Lake Ontario is 180 miles in length and 
55 in breadth, containing 6,300 square 
miles. It is connected with Lake Erie by 
the Niagara River, and also by the Wel- 
land Canal, which admits the passage of 
vessels of large burden. This lake lies 
at a lower level than the others, being 
only 230 feet above the sea. It is, how- 
sver, about 500 feet in depth. 

The whole area of these lakes is over 
90,000 miles, and the area of land drain- 
ed by them, 335,515 miles. 

The presence of this great be nly of wa- 
ter modifies the range of the thermometer, 
lessening the intensity of the cold in win- 
ter and of the heat in summer, and gives 
a temperature more uniform on the Lake 
coasts than is found in a corresponding 
latitude on the Mississippi. 

The difference between the tempera- 
and that of the 
gives rise toa variety of optical illusions, 


ture of the air Lakes 


known as mirage. Mountains are seen 


with inverted cones; headlands project 
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from the shore where none exist; islands 
clothed with verdure, or girt with cliffs, 
rise up from the bosom of the lake, re- 
Hardly a 


day passes, during the summer, without 


main awhile, and disappear. 


a more or less striking exhibition of this 
kind. 


varying refraction may often be witness- 


The same phenomena of rapidly 


ed at sunset, when the sun, sinking into 
the lake, undergoes a most striking se- 
ries of changes. At one moment it is 
drawn out into a pear-like shape; the next 
it takes an elliptical form; and just as it 
disappears, the upper part of its disk be- 
comes elongated into a ribbon of light, 
which seems to float for a moment upon 


the surface of the water. 


Thunder-storms of great violence are 
] 


not unusual, and sudden gusts of wind 


spring up on the Lakes, and those who 
navigate them pass sometimes instantane- 
ously from a current of air blowing brisk- 
ly in one direction into one blowing with 
equal force from the opposite quarter. 
The lower sails of a vessel are sometimés 
becalmed, while a smart breeze fills the 
upper. 

The storms which agitate the Lakes, 
though less violent than the typhoons of 
the Indian Ocean or the hurricanes of 
the Atlantic, are still very dangerous to 
mariners; and, owing to the want of sea- 
room, and the scarcity of good harbors, 
shipwrecks are but too common, and fre- 
quently attended with much loss of life. 
A short, ugly sea gets up very quickly 
after the wind begins to blow hard, and 
subsides with equal celerity when the 
wind goes down. 

The fluctuations in the level of the wa- 
ters of these lakes have attracted much 
attention among scientific observers; and 
as early as 1670, Father Dablon, in his 
“ Relations,” says, —“ As to the tides, it 
is diflicult to lay down any correct rule. 
At one time we have found the motion 
of the waters to be regular, and at others 
extremely fluctuating. We have noticed, 
however, that at full moon and new moon 
the tides change once a day for eight 
or ten days, while during the remainder 
of the time there is hardly any change 
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perceptible. ° e Three things are re- 
markable: 1st. That the currents set al- 
most constantly in one direction, namely, 
towards the Lake of the Illinois, [Michi- 
gan,] which does not prevent their ordi- 
nary rise and fall; 2d. That they almost 
invariably set against the wind, — some- 
times with as much force as the tides at 
(Juebec, — and we have seen ice moving 
against the wind as fast as boats under 
full sail; 3d. That among these currents 
we have discovered the emission of a 
quantity of water which seems to spring 
up from the bottom.” 


Father Dablon is of opinion that the 


waters of Lake Superior enter into the 
This 


theory, he says, is necessary to explain 


Straits by a subterranean pas 


Without such a 
passage, it is impossible to say what be- 
Supe 
This vast lake has but one visible outlet 


namely, the River of St. Mary ; 


two things, 


namely; Ist. 


comes of the waters of Lake rior. 
while it 
receives the waters of a large number of 
rivers, some of which are of greater di- 
mensions than the St. Mary. What, then, 
becomes of the surplus water? 2d. The 
difficulty of explaining whence come th« 
waters of Huron and Michigan. V+ ry few 
rivers flow into these lakes, and their vol- 
ume of water is such as to fortify the b 
lief that it must be supplied through the 
subterranean river entering the Straits. 
A large number of facts have been col- 
Messrs. Foster and Whitney 


on the subject of these oscillations of the 


lect d by 


Lake level; and, in fact, these phenomena 
have been for a long time familiar to th 
residents on the Lake shores. They are 
generally attributed by scientific men t 
atmospheric disturbances, which, by in- 
creasing or diminishing the atmospheric 
pressure, produce a corresponding rise or 
fall in the water-level. These are the 
sudden and irregular fluctuations. 

The gradual fluctuations are probably 
rain 


caused by the variable amount of 


which falls in the vast area of country 
Thus, at Fort 


Brady, where the mean of five years’ ob- 


drained by the Lakes. 


servations is 29.68 inches, the extremes 
are 36.92 and 22.44. 
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An idea has been long prevalent among 
In- 


dians, that there is a variation of the Lake 


the old residents, derived from the 


surface which extends over a period of 
fourteen years,— that is, the Lakes rise 
for seven years, and fall for seven years. 
The records kept by accurate observers 
at various points on the Lakes for the last 
ten years do not seem to confirm this 


theory ; but it has been well established 
by the 


Graham, at both 


observations of Colonel 
ends of Lake Michi- 
iurnal 


of at least on 


recent 


that there is a semi-d 

tide on that lake 
a foot. 

The « vaporation from this @ 
imm 


surface must be 


estimated at 11,800,000,00( 
per annum; and in this way 
account for the difference 
volume of wate 
and that which k 
of Niagara 
tity of water which pe 
: | 


it Is small In Comparison 


ives th 


Immense 


Lakes. 

In the yea 1832, ; 
the Black Hawk Wa 
the Li 


it had in 


ikes was only 
reased t 
1858 it was 404,3 


take Chicago, the 


] 


we find that her 


1858, 


ther 


Taking the island of Mackinac as the 
geographical centre of this navigation, we 


find the distances as follows : — 
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Miles. 
From Mackinac to head of Lake Superior 550 
- ” “ Chicago . . - 860 
* East end of Georgian 


. . 800 


‘ 700 

julf of St. Lawrence 1,600 

Or ninety thousand miles of lakes and 

rivers, extending half across the conti- 
nent. 

The following table shows the amount 

of tonnage belonging to different cities in 


IRAT- 
1004 5— 


This shows that Chicago had in 1857, 
being then twenty-five years old, a larger 
than Charleston, the « apital of the 
Palmetto Kingdom; and Milwaukie, still 


tonnagt 
younger than Chicago, owned a 


¢ unt r } } 
amount of tonnage than the 


wealthy city of Providence. 


he export of grain from the 
Lake ports was sixty-five million bushels ; 
in 1860, it was estimated at one hundred 
millic 

The 
was 129,000 tons. A large amount was 
lso shipped from Erie. 

In 1858, the salt-trade of the Lakes 


amounted to more than six hundred thou- 


coal-trade of Cleveland, in 1858 


’ 


sand barrels, most of which was shipped 


from the port of Oswego on Lake On- 


tario. 


: . . : . - 
The lumber received at ( ago in 1858 


amounted to: Boards, 273,000,000 feet; 


lath, 


shingles, 254,000,000; 45,000,000: 
worth $2,442,500. 

The present navigable outlets to this 
creat three in number. 
1e Erie Canal, from Buffalo to Al- 


bany, which, in its enlarged form, takes 


commerce 


1 


fe are 
First, t 


probably two-thirds of the produc tions of 
Second, the River St. 
Lawrence, which, by means of the Wel- 


the Lake regions. 


land Can: 
trade. 


secures a good share of the 
Third, the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, which conveys large quantities of 
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lumber, salt, and other heavy goods to the 
Illinois River and the Mississippi. Of 
course, more or less produce is taken to 
the seaboard by the railroads; but, even 
if they could compete in price with water- 
carriage, it is evident that they are inca- 
pable of moving the surplus erain of the 
Northwest, as it now is. Another great 
navigable outlet to the Lakes is needed, 
so that vessels of the largest class may 
sail from the elevators of Chicago to the 
Liverpool docks without breaking bulk ; 
and in reference to this, a survey has re- 
Clarke, 


under the direction of the Canadian Gov- 


cently been made by Thomas C. 


ernment, for a ship-navigation between 
Montreal and Lake 


th River, Lake 


Huron, by way of 
e Ottawa Nipissing, and 
French River. The Report shows that 
the cost of the 
thousand tons burden 


million dollars,—and that it 


work for vessels of one 
would be twelve 
would cut 
off a distance nearly 
leneth of Lakes Erie 


saving from three hundred and fifty to 


equal to the whole 


and Ontario, thus 


four hundred miles of navigation. In 
view of the fact that the navigation of 
St. Clair and Erie is the most troublesome 
and dangerous part of the voyage, this 
plan certainly deserves attention. 

It is easy to see what a prolific nursery 
of seamen this Lake commerce must be, 


and how valuable a resource in a war 


with any great naval power. It is a re- 
source which was wholly wanting to us in 
the War of 1812, when Commodore Perry 
had to bring his sailors from the seaboard 
with great difficulty and expense. In any 
future war with England, supposing such 
an unhappy event to take place, our great 
numerical superiority upon the Lakes in 
both vessels and sailors would not only 
insure our supremacy there, but also af: 
ford a large surplus of men for our oc¢ 
marine. 

But it may be said that these men are 
only fresh-water sailors, after all, and are 
not to be relied upon for ocean-naviga- 
tion. We know there used to be a no- 
tion prevailing, that neither Lake vessels 
nor Lake men would do for salt water ; 


Rich- 


but in 1856, the schooner Dean 
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mond took a cargo of wheat from Chica- 
go to Liverpool, beating a large fleet of 
ocean craft from Quebec across the At- 
lantic, and otherwise behaving so well as 
to cause the sale of the vessel in England. 
This voyage encouraged others to try the 
experiment, and in 1859 from thirty to 
forty Lake vessels loaded for ocean ports. 

That this trade will be very much in- 

sased there is no doubt, since it affords 
occupation for the Lake marine in the win- 
ter, when the Lake ports are closed by ice. 
Lake Michi- 
gan there are large settlements of Nor- 


On the western shore of 


wegians and Swedes, many of whom fol- 
low the Lakes as fishermen and sailors. 
Descendants of the old 


kings, they are as hardy and adventu- 


Northern sea- 


rous here as in their Scandinavian homes, 
vessels earlier and later in 


m than other men are 


and run their 
the seas 
do. 
Science might have anticipated, how- 
that built for fresh-water 
loaded at Lake 
would have an advantage on the ocean 
As is 


the density of the water of any sea, so is 


willing to 


ever, vessels 


navigation, and ports, 


over those loaded on salt water. 


the displacement, or the sinking of the ves- 
sel therein. Therefore a vessel can carry 
a larger cargo in salt water than she can 
in fresh; and so, a Lake craft, loading at 
Chicago as deep as she can swim, will 
find herself, when she reaches the oce in, 
much more buoyant and lively. So, also, 
as, the more sail a vessel carries, the deep- 
er she penetrates the water, it follows, that, 
the more dense the water, the more sail 
she can carry. 

In proof of these statements, the “ Mer- 
tells us, that English 
the Black Sea take 


eargoes than those going to the 


chants’ Magazine ” 
vessels bound up 
smaller 
Mediterranean, because, the former being 


salt than the latter, vessels are 


much less 
less buoyant thereon, and can carry less. 
This difference in buoyancy will probably 
be enouch to offset the higher seas and 
rougher weather of the Atlantic. 

Thus it appears that this great basin 
extends through so many degrees of lati- 


tude that its lakes and streams connect 
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with the mineral regions and pine for- 
ests of the North, the wheat- and corn- 
lands and cattle-ranges of the Middle 
States, and the cotton- and sugar-planta- 
tions of the South. 

The pine forests of Maine, it is well 
known, have been for some time failing, 
under the great demand upon them; and 
the only resource will soon be in those of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan, from 
which many cargoes have been already 
sent to the Atlantic ports. 


of lumber made in these pineries in 1860 


The amount 
is estimated at twelve hundred million 
and nine mil- 
Most of this coes to the 
to Chicago, 
to St. Louis, and even down the river to 
New Orleans. 
etrated the ¢ 
habitable, 
has 


and fencing; 


feet, worth between eight 
lions of dollars. 
country west of the Lakes, 
Since railroads have pen- 
reat prairies and made them 


pine lumber 


the demand for 


sreatly increased both 


and it has been estimated, 
that, if every quarter-section of land in 
Illinois 


a “three-board ” fence, it would consume 


Iowa and surrounded with 


were 
every foot of pine-timber in Michigan. 

As to the copper and iron mines ¢ 
Lake Superior, many dabblers in fa 
stocks are but too well acquainted wit! 
them, and many burned fingers testify 
against those investments of capital. Still, 
the amount of mineral is immense, and the 
quality of the purest; and these mines 
will no doubt pay well, if worked with 
skill and capital. 

Since 1845, one hundred and sixteen 
copper-mining companies have been or- 
ganized in Michigan, under the 
law of the State; and the amount of 
ital invested in them is estimated 
Most of this 

hand, the “ Cliff’ 
mines have returned over 
The 


latter is said to have paid, in 1858, a divi- 


millions of dollars. 
On the 
“ Minnesota ” 


other 
two millions of dollars in dividends. 


dend of $300,000 on a paid-up capital of 
$66,000. Mining is a lottery, and this 
brilliant prize cannot conceal the fact 
that blanks fall to the lot of by far the 
more numerous part of the ticket-hold- 


ers. 
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The opening of the Sault Canal has 
very much aided in developing the re- 
In 1845, 
the Lake Superior fleet consisted of three 


schooners. 


sources of:the Upper Peninsula. 


In 1860, one hundred vessels 
passed through the canal, loaded with sup- 
plies for the mining country, and return- 
ed with cargoes of copper and iron ore and 
fish. The copper is smelted in Detroit, 
Cleveland, In 1859, 3,000 


tons were landed in Detroit, producing 


and Boston. 


from 60 to 70 per cent. of ingot cop- 
per, being among the purest ores in the 
world. 
The ix ee ee 
he iron ore of this region 1s also o 
extraordinary purity ; and for all purpos- 
es where great strength and tenacity are 
ed, it is unrivalled, as the follow- 


hI 
hle 
ic, 


owing the relative strength, 
square inch, as compared with other 
kinds of iron, will prove : — 


With such iron to be had of American 
manufacture, why should we use a rotten 
nglish article for car-wheels and boiler- 
tes, and so sacrifice the lives of thou- 


sands every year? Because, by an un- 
wise legislation, the foreign article is made 
a little cheaper to the American consum- 

er. 
There are ten large forges in operation 
in Michigan, with a capital of over two 
1). 


millions of dollars; and the shipments of 
ore from Marquette in 1859 


| were over 


75,000 tons. he country back of Mar- 
quette is full of mountains of iron ore, 
yielding 60 or 70 per cent. of pure met- 
al, sufficient to supply the world for 
ages. 

Traces have been found, through the 
whole of this copper-region, of a rude 
species of mining practised here long 
before it became known to the whites. 
The existing races of Indians had not 
even a tradition by whom it was done; 


and the excavations were unknown to 
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them, until pointed out by the white man. 
Messrs. Foster and Whitney, in their sur- 
vey of the copper-lands, found a pine- 
stump ten feet in circumference, which 
must have grown, flourished, and died 


mound of earth upon which it 


since the 
stood was thrown out. Mr. Knapp discov- 
ered, in 1848, a deserted mine or exca- 
vation, in which, under ei 

rubbish, he found a mass of native copper 


tons, resting on billets 


weiching over SIX 


of oak supported by sleepers of the same 


A I 
material. The ancient miners had evi- 
dently raised the mass about five feet, and 


Around it, 


the accumulation of rubbish, wert 


then abandoned it. among 


found 


a laree number of stone hammers, and 


some copper chisels, 
I 


iron. sh some 


but no utensi 
instances, explorers 
min 


been led to select valuable 
by the abundance of these stone 

found about the ground. Traces of tu- 
muli have also been found in these re- 
gions, Which would seem to indicate some 
connection between these ancient miners 
and the mound-builders of the Mississippi 
Valley,— especially as in those western 
mounds copper rings have frequently 
been found. 

Lake fish- 
The total catch of 


1 
i 


The economical value of the 
eri s is considerable. 
white-fish, trout, and pickerel, the or 
kinds which are packed, to any exten 
110, 
These find a 
narket through the States of Ohio, Ken- 


y 
t, 


was estimated for 1859 at 0 bar- 


rels, worth about $880,000. 
tucky, Indiana, and Illinois; besides a 
large quantity which are consumed in a 
fresh state, in the Lake cities and towns. 
The White-Fish, (Coregonus 
ich is the most valuable ‘ 
what resembles the shad in a 
It is and 
The 


te-fish of Lake Superior are larger, 


St ine 5 


taken in 


-never with the hook. 


sr, and of finer flavor than any oth- 


ers. In this lake they have sometimes 


been taken weig 


ing fifteen pounds. At 


the Sault they are taken in the rapids 


with dip-nets, by the Chippewas who live 
in that vicinity, and are of very fine fla- 


vor ; those of Detroit River and the Straits 





92 
av 


of Mackinac 


when you go south, into Lak« 
M 


are also very 

ichigan, the quality of the fish deterio- 
rates. Few travellers ever taste a white- 
fish in perfection. 


aot 
ul 


As eaten upon hotel- 

at Buffalo or Chicago, it is.a poor 
. 

But, as found at the 


-houses at Mackinac 


and tasteless fish. 


‘rench boarding 
Sault, or, better still, cooked fresh 


om the icy waters on the rocky shores 


erior, it is, to our thinking, the best 
better than the true 
The famous fis] 


plenty in Otsego Lake, but 


OK-trout. 


extinct, was a Coregonus, and first 
as a ; 
to this one he Great Lakes. 


iv Portland, 


those 


waters, 


he family of Salmonid 


+5 4] 4 
ymetimes to the Weigh 


pounds. F 


‘ 


rom twe!l 


uncommon, which i 
salmon. 

is to add, however, that our salmon « 

Lakes is inferior to his kinsman of th 

waiter; though, as in the case of the white- 


has been slandered DY 


ignorant 


le, such as newspaper letter-writers, 
When taken from the c 


» Huron or the Straits, 


ear, 


. 
waters of Lak 
as nearly 


ind boiled 


will permit, Salmo Namaycush is nearly 


als . humanity 
alive as humanity 


salmon; but after two 
ile, flat, and 


equal to the true 


or three day 3 in ie », “how st 
unprofitable ! 
The Muskelunge (Esox Estor) is pe- 


to this basin, and is the largest of 


Bs 
culiar 
the pickerels, weighing from ten to eigh- 
ty pounds. It is a very handsome and 


game fish, and is the king, 


or tyrant, of 
the water, devouring without mercy ev- 
erything smaller than itself; though its 


favorite food is the white-fish, which, per- 


Gre at Lal. és. 


[ February, 


haps, accounts for the superior flavor of 
this huge pike, which is one of the very 
best of fresh-water fishes. 

Another excellent fish for the table is 
the Pike-Perch, (Lucio-P¢ rea,) or Glass- 
Eyed Pike, from his large, 


In Ohio, it is called the salmon, and by 


brilliant eyes. 


the Canadians the pickerel, while, with 


singular perversity, they persist in call- 


ing our pickerel a pike. It is a very 


firm, well-flavored fish, weighing from 


two to ten pounds, and is found in all 
, ’ 
i Lakes. 
Professor As 


issiz was the 


a large and valuable 


! 
Ke 


», Which he found in L 
Northern Pike (Es 


most common spt 


founded with the common pickerel 
(sox Re 


iiteen or twenty pour 


iculaitus). It erows to the size 
Is, and isa 


table-fish than sox feticulatus. It 


distinguished 


sides, of a light olor 


the rows of spots 
than the 


red 
e 


which they are 
Muske lu 1g 
full of teeth; where 


half 


arran 


; from the in having 


. jaw 

i 1 ‘ sné 
All the empty into 
north short 
of Lake 
Winnebago, and 
Ontario, « 


» Fo 


in the streams 


1 

shore 

Michigan as far 
4] 

Li 


the ntain 


Speckle as 


ifinalis); 


while they are not found 
on the southern coasts of Lake Michigan, 
or (so far as we know) in the streams of 
Lake Erie. 
limitation of the range he 


lati 


found in Pennsylvania and Virginia. It 


What can determine this 


sper 1es ? 


It cannot be trout are 
is not longitude, since they occur in the 
head-waters of the Iowa rivers. So Pro- 
fessor Agassiz found that Lake Superi- 
or contained spe cies which were not to 
be lakes, that 


the other lakes, again, contained species 


the other and 


found in 


which 
He says, in his work on Lake Superior, 


did not occur in Lake Superior. 


p- 248,— 
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“Tt is the great question of the unity 
or plurality of creations; it is not less 
the question of the origin of animals from 
single 


pairs or in large numbers; and, 


strange to say, a thorough examination 


of the fishes of Lake Superior, compared 


with those of the adj 


cent waters, is likely 
to throw more light upon such questions, 
than all traditions, however ancient, how- 
ever n point of time to the epoch 
of Creation itself.” 


found 


salmon, the Siscowet, — 


In Lake Superior is likewise 

that 

which and luscious as to be un- 

esh state, and re juire s to 

ler it fit od. 
} 


her price by the 


It com- 
barrel 
- 


and 18 


for ft 


or white-fish, 
the 


with out Lake 


ilso found the Gar-Pike, 


> animal, which is 


PLURIBUS 


ve that any ¢ 


yvern- 

t the Rump Parliament on 
its last le ver showed such pitiful in- 
adequa own during the past two 
months. Helpless beyond measure in all 
the duties of I ractical st itesmanship, its 
membe r their ke pendants have given 
proof of remarkab 


ment of pe 


le energy in the single 


depart ulation ; and there, not 
content with the slow methods of the old- 


ned 


to what there was, they have con- 
] 


tea 
ul 


lefaulter, who helped himself 
what there was going to 
be, and have peculated in advance by a 
kind of off So thoroughly 


has the credit of the most solvent nation 


i¢ i il post obit. 


in the world been shaken, that an admin- 
a 


istration which still talks of paying a hun- 


E Pluribus Unum, 
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mor, and its swiftness and voracity, gives 
of the 
which peopled the waters of that period. 


us some idea terrible creatures 


We have thus hastily sketched the char- 
acter and indicated the resources of that 
reat Northwest, which, little more than 


" 
fifty years ago a wilderness, is now acl 


1S- 
ter of republics holding more than the bal- 


Idle specu- 


latists, terrified by the violence of South 


ance of power in the Union. 


Caroiina, and believing that on her with- 
drawal the sky is to fall, are already pre- 
East and 
But we think the chance of it is 

year. The two are 
] 


ly toge ther by 


au 


‘ting the dismemberment of 
West. 


crowing less, year by 

now bound indissolub 

of railroad, which, during a part of 
are the most convenient outl 


West toward the sea. Those States, ju 


arriving at a controlling in- 


as they are 


fluence in the affairs of a great and pow- 


erful nation, are hardly like 
} 


emseives 


ly to € 
4] 
or the worl 


from the rest 


. a 2 e 
hat wouid, irom its } 


enificant republic 


UNUM. 


dred millions for 


Cuba is unable to raise 
a loan of five millions for the current ex- 
Nor is this the 
the moral bankruptey at Wash- 


ington is more complete and disastrous 


penses of Government. 


worst ; 


than the financial, and for the first time 
in our history the Executive is suspected 
of complicity in a treasonable plo 
the very life of the nation. 

Our material prosperity for nearly half 
a century has been so unparalleled, that 
the minds of men have become gradually 
more and more absorbed in matters of 
personal concern ; and our institutions 
have practically worked so well and so 
easily, that we have learned to trust in 
our luck, and to take the permanence of 


our government for granted. The coun- 
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try has been divided on questions of tem- 
porary policy, and the people have been 
drilled to a wonderful discipline in the 
maneeuvres of party-tactics ; but no crisis 
has arisen to force upon them a consider- 
ation of the fundamental principles of our 
ystem, or to arouse in them a sense of 

itional unity, and make them feel that 
atriotism was anything more than a pl 
ing sentiment,—half Fourth of July and 


lf Eighth of January,—a feeble remi- 
liscence, rather than a living fact with a 


lirect bearing on the national well-being. 


We have had long experience of that un- 


memorable felicity which consists in hav- 
ing no history, so far as history is made 
up of battles, revolutions, and changes of 
dynasty; but the present generation has 
never been called upon to learn that d 

est lesson of politics which is taught by a 
common danger, throwing the people back 
on their national instincts, and supersed- 
ing party-leaders, the peddlers of chicane, 
with men adequate to great occasions and 
lealers Such a crisis is now 


‘ in destiny. 


upon us; 
] 


make 


and if the virtue of the people 
up for the imbecility of the Execu- 
tive, as we have little doubt that it will, 
if the public spirit of the whole country 
common 
the 


tion stronger than ever, and more alive 


be awakened in time by the 
peril, the present trial will leave na- 
to its privileges and the duties they imply. 
We shall have learned what is meant by 
a government of laws, and that allegianc« 
to the sober will of the majority, concen- 
trated in established forms and distribut- 
ed by legitimate channels, is all that ren- 
ders democracy possible, is its only con- 
servative principle, the only thing that 
has made and can keep us a powerful 
nation instead of a brawling mob. 

The theory, that the best government 
is that which governs least, seems to have 
heen accepted literally by Mr. Buchanan, 
without considering the qualifications to 
which all general propositions are sub- 
ject. His course of conduct has shown 
up its absurdity, in cases where prompt 
action is required, as effectually as Buck- 
meham turned into ridicule the famous 
verse,— 


E Pluribus Unum. 


[ February, 


“My wound is ¢ 
by instantly adding, — 
“Then it 


Mr. 


that, if to govern little was to govern well, 


were creater, were it no 


Buchanan seems to have thought, 


then to do nothing was the perfection of 
But 


between letting well alone and allowing 


policy. there is a vast difference 
bad to become worse by a want of firm- 
If Mr. Buchanan, in- 


stead of admitting the 


ness at the outset. 
* secession, 


had declared it to be, a 


bellion, he would not only 


s it plainly is, re- 
have received 
the unanimous support of the Free States, 
but would have given confidence to the 
loyal, reclaimed the wavering, and dis- 


concerted the 


South. 


plotters of treason in the 


Either we have no government at 
or else the very word implies tl 
I 


and therefore the duty, in the 9 
power, of protecting itself from d 
‘ 1 i . ‘ +11 

anda Ws property trom pillage. 


tion perty 
for Mr. Buchanan’s a quies , the doc- 
ssion would nev- 


trine of the ri 


ence 


ht of sece 


er for a moment have bewildered the pop- 
ular mind, It is simply mob-law under 


a plausible name. Such a claim might 
have been fairly enough urged under the 
then it 


would have been summarily dealt with, 


old Confederation ; though even 


in the case of a Tory cc lony, if the neces- 
But the fact that 


we have a National Constitution, and le- 


sity had arisen. very 
gal methods for testing, preventing, or 
punishing any infringement of its provis- 
ions, demonstrates the absurdity of any 


When the 


power to make 


ion of right now. 


such assum G 
States surrendered their 
war, did they make the sing 
of the United States, 

l of declaring war 


iege i 


i@ exce ption 
the 


against them 


and reserve 
privi 
at any moment ? If we are a cong ries 
of medizval Italian republics, why should 
the General Government have expended 
immense sums in fortifying points whos¢ 
strategic position is of continental rather 
than local consequence? Florida, after 
having cost us nobody knows how many 
millions of dollars and thousands of lives 
to render the holding of slaves possible 


to her, coolly proposes to withdraw her- 





E Pluribus 


self from the U 


of the keys of the Mexican Gulf, on the 


nion and take with her one 


t her slave-property is rendered 
insecure by the Union. Louisiana, which 
we bought and paid for to secure the 
mouth of the Mississippi, claims the right 
to mz 


to cork uy 
I 


whim may take her. 


r soil French or Spanish, and 
the river again, whenever the 
The United States 


a German Confederation, but a 


are 


unitary and indivisible nation, with a na- 


tienal life to national 


] rotect, a power 


ind national rights to defend 


to maintain, 


against any and every assailant, at all 


] l Our l 


national existence is all 


ulue to American citizenship. 


respect which nothing but 
idated character could inspire, 
is well be citizens of the toy- 
of San Marino, for all the pro- 


If our claim 


d afford us. 
was worth a seven- 


, it is worth main- 


} 


and it 
nt, that the 
d that secess 


pwmec } ile, 


I 
ion means 


will not allow them- 


.eir rights, as 
owers of 


Constitu- 


mere 
etation. 
so much accustomed to 


the Bur of oratory, to hear- 


ing men offer 1e pledge of their lives, 
fortunes, red honor on th 


most 


that we are apt to allow 


trivial o¢ ions, } 


a ore in such matters, and only 
smile to thin 


ie 


how small an advance any 
inte nt pawn-broker would be likely 
to make on securities of this description. 
udic elo juence that breaks out 
ountry on the eve of ele tion, 
omes a chronic disease in the two 
Congress, has so accustomed us 

to dissociate words and things, and to look 


upon strong 


language as an evidence of 
weak purpose, that we attach no mean- 
Our South- 
ern br thren have been especially given 
to these org 
often 


ing whatever to declamation. 
ies of loquacity, and have so 
solemnly assured us of their own 


courage, and of the warlike propensities, 


l n um. 


power, wealth, and general superiority 
of that part of the universe which is so 
happy as to be represented by them, that, 
whatever other useful impression they 
have made, they insure our never forget- 
ting the proverb about the woman who 
talks of her virtue. South Carolina, in 
particular, if she has hitherto failed in 
the application of her « nterprise to man- 
ufacturing purposes of a more practical 
kind, has always been able to match ev- 
ery yard of printed cotton from the North 
with a yard of printed fustian, the prod- 
uct of her own domestic industry. We 
no Act of Congress r 
of the “ Congressional Globe.” We sub- 


mitted to the general dispensation of long- 


have thought no harm of this, so long as 
required the reading 


windedness and short-meaningness as to 
any other providential visitation, end 


oring only to hold fast our 


Y~ 


1 
faith in th 
I 


divine government of the world in t 


T 
midst of so much that was past under- 
stan ling. But we lost sight of the 
physical truth, that, though men may fail 
to convince others by a never so 

sant repetition of sonorous nonsense, t 


ly persuade them- 


nevertheless gradual 
selves, and impregnate their own 

and characters with a belief in f; 

that have been uncontradicted only 
cause not worth contradiction. Thus our 
Southern politicians, by dint of continued 
reiteration, have persuaded themselves to 
accept their own flimsy assumptions for 
valid statistics, and at last actually be- 
lieve themselves to be the enlightened 
Free 


States the peddlers and sneaks they have 


sentlemen, and the people of the 


so long been in the habit of fancying. 
They have argued themselves into a kind 
of vague faith that the wealth and pow- 
south of Mason 


and Dixon’s line; and the Northern peo- 


er of the Republic are 


ple have been slow in arriving at the con- 
clusion that treasonable talk would lead 
to treasonable action, because they could 
not conceive that anybody should be so 
foolish as to think of rearing an indepen- 
dent frame of government on so visiona- 
ry a basis. Moreover, the so often re- 


curring necessity, incident to our system, 
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of obtaining a favorable verdict from the 
people, has fostered in our public men 
the talents and habits of jury-lawyers at 
the expense of statesmanlike qualities ; 
and the people have been so long wont- 
ed to look upon the utterances of popular 
leaders as intended for immediate effect 
and having no reference to principles, 
that there is scarcely a prominent man 
in the country so independent in position 
and so clear of any suspicion of personal 
or party motives, that they can put en- 
tire faith in what he says, and accept him 
either as the leader or the exponent of 
their thoughts and wishes. They have 
hardly been able to judge with certainty 
from the debates in Congress whether se- 
cession were a real danger, or only one 
of those political feints of which they have 
had such frequent experience. 

Events have been gradually convinc- 
ing them that the peril was actual and 
near. They begin to see how unwise, if 
nothing worse, has been the weak policy 
of the Executive in allowing men to play 
at Revolution till they learn to think the 
coarse reality as easy and pretty as the 
They 


are fast coming to the conclusion that the 


vaudeville they have been acting. 


list of grievances put forward by the se- 
cessionists is a sham and a pretence, the 
veil of a long-matured plot against repub- 
And it is 
traitors of the South should know that 


lican institutions. time the 
the Free States are becoming every day 
more united in sentiment and more ear- 
nest in resolve, and that, so soon as they 
are thoroughly satisfied that secession is 
something more than empty bluster, a 
public spirit will be aroused that will be 
content with no half-measures, and which 
no Exeeutive, however unwilling, can 
resist. 

The country is weary of being cheat- 
The United 


States are a nation, and not a mass-meet- 


ed with plays upon words. 


ing; theirs is a government, and not a 
caucus,—a government that was meant to 
be capable, and is capable, of something 
more than the helpless please don’t of a 
village constable; they have executive 
and administrative officers that are not 
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mere puppet-figures to go through the 
motions of an objectless activity, but arms 
and hands that become supple to do the 
will of the people so soon as that will be- 
comes conscious and defines its purpose. 
It is time that we turned up our defini- 
tions in some more trustworthy dictionary 
than that of avowed disunionists and their 
more dangerous because more timid and 
Rebellion 


no sweeter because it is called Secession, 


cunning accomplices. smells 
nor does Order lose its divine precedence 
in human affairs because a knave may 
nickname it Coercion. Secession means 
chaos, and Coercion the exercise of le- 
gitimate authority. You cannot dignify 
the one nor degrade the other by any 
verbal charlatanism. The best testimony 
to the virtue of coercion is the fact that 
no wrongdoer ever thought well of it. 
The thief in jail, the mob-leader in the 
hands of the policz, and the murderer 
on the drop will be unanimous in favor 
of this new heresy of the unconstitutional- 
ity of Constitutions, with its Newgate Cal- 
endar of confessors, martyrs, and saints. 
Falstaff’s famous regiment would have 
volunteered to a man for its propagation 
or its defence. Henceforth let every un- 
successful litigant have the right to pro- 
nounce the verdict of a jury sectional, 
and to quash all proceedings and retain 
the property in controversy by 
Let the 


of hemp be made penal, because 


seceding 
from the court-room. planting 
it squints 
toward coercion. Why, the first great Se- 
cessionist would doubtless have preferred 
to divide Heaven peaceably, would have 
been willing to send Commissioners, must 
have thought Michael's proceedings inju- 
dicious, and could probably even now de- 
monstrate the illegality of hell-fire to any 
five-year-old imp of average education 
and intelligence. What a fine world we 
should have, if we could only come quiet- 
ly together in convention, and declare by 
unanimous resolution, or even by a two- 
thirds’ vote, that edge-tools should here- 
after cut everybody’s fingers but his that 
played with them,—that, when two men 
ride on one horse, the hindmost shall al- 
ways sit in front, —and that, when a man 
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tries to thrust his partner out of bed and 
gets kicked out himself, he shall be deem- 
ed to 
equitable division, and the bed shall be 
thenceforth his as of right, without detri- 


have established his title to an 


ment to the other’s privilege in the floor ! 

If secession be a right, then the mo- 
ment of its exercise is wholly optional 
with those possessing it. Suppose, on the 
Michigan 


should vote herself out of the Union and 


eve of a war with England, 


declare herself annexed to Canada, what 
kind of a reception would her Commis- 
sioners be likely to meet in Washington, 
and what scruples should we feel about 
coercion? Or, to take a case precisely 
parallel to that of South Carolina, —sup- 
pose that Utah, after getting herself ad- 
mitted to the Union, should resume her 
sovereignty, as it is pleasantly called, and 
block our path to the Pacific, under the 
pretence that she did not consider her 
the other States 


institutions safe while 


entertained such unscriptural prejudices 
against her special weakness in the P itri- 


line 


admitting a Territory on Monday to be 


archal Is the only result of our 


the giving it a right to steal itself and go 
out again on Tuesday? Or do only the 
original thirteen States possess this pre- 
» of suicide ? We shall need 


ke a Fugitive Slave Law for 


cious privile 


something li 


runaway republics, and must get a pro- 
vision inserted in our treaties with foreign 
powers, that they shall help us catch any 
delinquent who may take refuge with 
them, as South Carolina has been trying 
to do with England and France. It does 
not matter to the argument, except so far 
as the good taste of the proceeding is con- 
cerned, at what particular time a State 
may make her territory foreign, thus open- 
ing one gate of our national defences and 
offering a bridge to invasion. The danger 
of the thing is in her making her terri- 
tory foreign under any circumstances ; 
and it is a danger which the Government 
must prevent, if only for self-preserva- 
tion. Within the limits of the Constitution 
two sovereignties cannot coexist ; and yet 
what practical odds does it make, if a 


State becomes sovereign by simply de- 
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claring herself so? The legitimate con- 
sequence of secession is, not that a State 
becomes sovereign, but that, so far as the 
Government is concerned, she 
herself, liifi 


nullified her own 
existence as a State, and become an a 


General 
has outlawed 
gregate of riotous men who resist the ex- 
ecution of the laws. 

We are told that coercion will be civil 
war; and so is a mob civil war, till it is 
put down. In the present case, the only 
coercion called for is the protection of the 
public property and the collection of the 
federal revenues. If it be necessary to 
send troops to do this, they will not be 
sectional, as it is the fashion nowadays to 
call people who insist on their own rights 
and the maintenance of the laws, but 
federal troops, representing the will and 


A dan- 


ver is always great so long as we are afraid 


power of the whole Confederacy. 
of it; and mischief like that now gather- 
ing head in South Carolina may soon be- 
come a danger, if not swiftly dealt with. 
Mr. Buchanan seems altogether too whole- 
sale a disciple of the laissez-faire doctrine, 
and has allowed activity in mischief the 
same immunity from interference which 
is true policy only in regard to enterprise 
wisely and profitably directed. He has 
been naturally reluctant to employ force, 
but has overlooked the difference between 
indecision and moderation, forgetting the 
lesson of all experience, that firmness in 
the beginning saves the need of force in 
the end, and that forcible measures appli- 


ed too late may be made to seem violent 
ones, and thus excite a mistaken sym- 
pathy with the sufferers by their own 
The feeling of the 
has been unmistakably expressed in re- 


gard to Major Anderson, and that not 


misdoing. country 


merely because he showed prudence and 
but 

man holding a 
his duty to the 


courage, because he was the first 
position of trust who did 
nation. Public senti- 
ment unmistakably demands, that, in the 
ease of Anarchy vs. America, the cause 
of the defendant shall not be suffered to 
go by default. The proceedings in South 
Carolina, parodying the sublime initiative 


of our own Revolution with a Declaration 
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of Independence that hangs the franchise 
of human nature on the kink of a hair, and 
substitutes for the visionary right of all 
men to the pursuit of happiness the more 
practic 
sue their own negro, — these proce¢ dings 
would b 


h 


ul privilege of some men to pur- 


e merely ludicrous, were it not 


for the danger that the men engaged in 
them may so far commit themselves as to 
‘ 
f 


find the 


] t 


iconsistency of a return to pru- 


0 galling, and to prefer the safety 


) prid 
A 


f their » to that of their country. 
I be 


too often re peated, that the discontent of 


t cannot r 


too distinctly stated « 


South Carolina is not one to be allayed 
S 


tates 


It 


r 


y any concessions which the Free 


in make with dignity or even saiety. 
hing more radical and of long 


listrust of the motives or 


Pat ty. 


+} 
ny than ¢ 


ical 


poli y of the Repub an 


r more nor less than a dist 


MK 
, = 
ples on which 
nent is founded. 


] 


very princi our 


t 
So long as they 


ally retained the government of the 


try, and could use its power and pat- 


ge to their own advantage, the plot- 


ters were willing to wait; but the moment 


] he | 


yi i ure 


ost that control, 
Dx lik 


thai he ¢ aini } ] 
their chance oi ever regaining It Was hope- 


} 


, 
the by the aking up 


of the ratic Party, and saw that 


ss, they declared openly the principles 
] 


on which they have all along been secret- 
‘ . age ae 
ly acting. Denying the constitutionality 


of spec ial protec tion to any other species 
} 


of property or branch of industry, and in 
32 threatening to break up the Union 
nless their theory of the Constitution in 
lis respect were admitted, they went 
] P 


hi s 


into the late Presidential contest with a 


claim for extraordinary protection to a 
certain kind of property already the on- 
j 


! 
i 


owed with special privileges 


Defeated 
) 


ly before the people, they now ques- 


ly one en 


and immunities. overwhelm- 
ing 


FOV 
pH 


tion the right of the majority to ern, 
except on their terms, and threaten vio- 
lence in the hope of extorting from the 
fears of the Free States what they failed 
to obtain from their conscience and set- 


Thei 


kepublican Party, but 


led convictions of duty. r quarrel 
the 


1 the theory of Democracy. 


not with 
} 


wit 


Unum. [ February, 

The South Carolina politicians have 
hitherto shown themselves adroit man- 
agers, shrewd in detecting and profiting 
by the weaknesses of men ; but their ex- 
perience has not been of a kind to give 
them practical wisdom in that vastly more 


important part of government which d 


ce 
pends for success on common sense 
The of 


Carolina Convention have prob- 


and 


business - habits. members tl 
h 


pout 


‘ ere 
ably less knowledge of political economy 


ve Northern mer- 


than any single ave 


success ce nti- 


chant whose pends on an i 
] 
the world-wide contingen 


loss. uld tel 


result of invariable 


mate knowledge of the laws of trade and 


rofit and 
I 


1em, as the 


the 


Such a man wi 


t 
t 


I 

prosperity of no community was so pre- 
F 

ice was dependent on 

What 

cotton, that competition may not touch it, 


1 


i 


experienc e, tha 


} 
or one Who 


carious as that 


se very exist- 


I 1 agricul- 


iral product. di hedges 


vinity 


— that some disease, like t 


hat of the po- 
to 


tato and the vine, may not bring i 
be 


it 


gary in a single year, and ci 


{ 


1 


re 


I pros with 


i 
eland and Ma- 


But these South Carolina econ- 


overweening conceit ¢ perity 


the sharp medicine of h 
deira ? 
omists are better at vapori than at cal- 
culation. They will find to their cost that 
the figures of statistics have lit 
} 


mnercy 
for the fizures of speech, which are so 


i 
helpless in raising money. 


vowerful in raising entl and 


1USlé 


one’s own words, as they must 


er or later, is neither ag nor nu- 


1 before 


The se- 


nation, but 


tritious; but it is better 


there is nothing else left it. 


cessionists are strong in declar 


they are weak in the multiplication -ta- 
ble and the ledger. They have no notion 
of any sort of logical connection between 


It 


ol 


treason and taxes. fine 


el 


Inde] 


may thus become a kind of panic- 


signing Declarations vendence, 
and one 
price hero for a week or two, even ris- 


ing to the efligial martyrdom of the illus- 
trated press ; but these gentlemen seem 
to have forgotten, that, if their precious 
document should lead to anything serious, 
they have been signing promises to pay 


for the State of South Carolina to an 
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enormous amount. It is probably far 


short of the truth to say that the taxes of 


an autonomous palmetto republic would 


be three times what they are now. To 


else, there must be a 
constantly on foot: 


ine 


Cotton will find 


by a standing arn 


system, 
to show that the Non- 


s, with a free popula- 


more than d 


lding States, 


¥° 
spending 
I 


roportion 


+] 
me ¢ 


government supports l 


mainly {fF on importation 
) I 


irden of 
Co yu must 
re. proba- 
ge, ] 


bly a larger, army and navy than that of 


the present Union; as numerous a diplo- 


nt; a postal system whose 

it they must bear them- 

must assume the main 

ian Bureau. If they 

adopt fire ude, the ill alienate the 
Border Slave- States, and even Louisia- 
na; if a system of customs, they have cut 
themselves off from the chief consumers 
i roods. One of the calculations 

hern conspirators is to render 

ites tributary to their new re- 

adopting free trade and smug- 

f ir imported goods across the bor- 
der. But this is all moonshine; for, even if 
smuggling could not be prevented as easi- 
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ly as it now is from the British Provinces, 
the North 
would adapt its tariff to the new order of 


things ? 


how long would it be before 


And thus thrown back upon di- 


rect taxation, how many years would it 
take to open the 


Secessia to the hardship of their po- 


eyes of the poorer class- 


and it rheir ignorance 


been trifled wit y men who cover 


h a pretence of lo- 


treasonable dk sions Wi 
cal patriotism. Neither they nor their mis- 


leaders have any true conception of the 
) | 


I those ** white 


who in Mas 


a. de posit 


people of the Free Stat 


. * 
slaves alone have 
whose 


yeariy times 


r the four hun dollars 


\ r a confederacy hose 
very foundation is the principle that any 
I t first 


member of it withdraw at the 
content? If they could contrive to es- 


may 


a free-trade treaty with their chief 


customer, England, would she consent to 


gratify Louisiana with an exception in fa- 
vor of sugar ? Some of the leaders of the 
secession movement have already become 
aware of this difliculty, and accordingly 

, ] 


propose the abolition of all State lines, — 


the first step toward a military despotism ; 
or, i ad- 
is the 


present system have one 


another, it 


vantage greater than 


lization of numberless individual 
adequate opportunities of 
| Even the 
merits of the Napoleonic system are put 
the theorists of Ala- 


bama and Mississippi, who doubtless have 


cial distinction. now 


forward by some of 
as good a stomach to be emperors as ev- 
er Bottom had to a bottle of hay, when his 
head was temporarily transformed to the 
likeness of theirs,— and who, were they 

jects of the crovernment that looks so 
nice across the Atlantic, would, ere this, 
have been on their way to Cayenne, a spot 
where such red-peppery temperaments 
would find themselves at home. 

The absurdities with which the tele- 
graphic column of the newspapers has 
been daily crowded, since the vagaries of 
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South Carolina finally settled down into 
unmistakable insanity, would give us but 
a poor opinion of the general intelligence 
of the country, did we not know that 
they were due to the necessities of “* Our 
Own Correspondent.” At one time, it 
is Fort Sumter that is to be bombarded 
with floating batteries mounted on rafts 


” 


behind a rampart of cotton-bales; at an- 
other, it is Mr. Barrett, Mayor of Wash- 
ington, announcing his intention that the 
President-elect shall be inaugurated, or 
Mr. Buchanan declaring that he shall 
Indeed! and 
who gave them any choice in the mat- 
ter? Yesterday, it was General Scott 
who would not abandon the flag which 
he had illustrated with the devotion of a 
lifetime ; to-day, it is General Harney or 


cheerfully assent to it. 


Commodore Kearney who has concluded 
to be true to the country whose livery he 
has worn and whose bread he has eaten 
for half a century; to-morrow, it will be 
Ensign Stebbins who has been magnani- 
mous enough not to throw up his commis- 
What are we to make of the ex- 
traordinary confusion of ideas which such 


sion. 
things indicate? In what other country 
would it be considered creditable to an 
officer that he merely did not turn trai- 
tor at the first opportunity ? There can 
be no doubt of the honor both of the ar- 
my and navy, and of their loyalty to their 
country. They will do their duty, if we 
do ours in saving them a country to 
which they can be loyal. 

We have been so long habituated to a 
kind of local independence in the man- 
agement of our affairs, and the Central 
Government has fortunately had so little 
occasion for making itself felt at home 
and in of the 
States, that the idea of its relation to us 
as a power, except for protection from 


the domestic concerns 


without, has gradually become vague and 
alien to our ordinary habits of thought. 
We have so long heard the principle ad- 
mitted, and seen it acted on with advan- 
tage to the general weal, that the people 
are sovereign in their own affairs, that 
we must recover our presence of mind 
before we see the fallacy of the assump- 


E Pluribus Unum. 
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tion, that the people, or a bare majority 
of them, in a single State, can exercise 
their right of sovereignty as against the 
will of the nation legitimately expressed. 
When such a contingency arises, it is for 
a moment difficult to get rid of our habit- 
ual associations, and to feel that we are 
not a mere partnership, dissolvable wheth- 
er by mutual consent or on the demand 
of one or more of its members, but a na- 
tion, which can never abdicate its right, 
and can never surrender it while virtue 
enough is left in the people to make it 
It would seem to be 
the will of God that from time to time the 
manhood of nations, like that of individ- 


worth retaining. 


uals, should be tried by great dangers or 
by great opportunities. If the manhood 
be there, it makes the great opportunity 
out of the great danger ; if it be not there, 
then the great danger out of the great 
opportunity. The occasion is offered us 
now of trying whether a conscious na- 
tionality and a timely concentration of 
the popular will for its maintenance be 
possible in a democracy, or whether it is 
only despotisms that are capable of the 
sudden and selfish energy of protecting 
themselves from destruction. 

The Republican Party has thus far 
borne itself with firmness and modera- 
tion, and the great body of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the Free States is gradu- 
ally being forced into an alliance with it. 
Let us not be misled by any sophisms 
Dis- 
contented citizens may be conciliated and 


about conciliation and compromise. 


compromised with, but never open rebels 
with arms in their hands. If there be any 
concessions which justice may demand on 
the one hand and honor make on the 
other, let us try if we can adjust them 
with the Border Slave-States; but a gov- 
ernment has already signed its own death- 
warrant, when it consents to make terms 
with law-breakers. First reéstablish the 
supremacy of order, and then it will be 
time to discuss terms; but do not call it 
@ compromise, when you give up your 
This is 


for sentimentalisms about the 


purse with a pistol at your head. 
no time 
empty chair at the national hearth; all 
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the chairs would be empty soon enough, if 
one of the children is to amuse itself with 
setting the house on fire, whenever it can 
find a match. Since the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, not one of the arguments has 
lost its force, not a cipher of the statis- 
tics has been proved mistaken, on which 
the judgment of the people was made up. 
Nobody proposes, or has proposed, to in- 
terfere with any existing rights of prop- 
erty ; the majority have not assumed to 
decide upon any question of the righteous- 
ness or policy of certain social arrange- 
ments existing in any part of the Confed- 
eracy ; they have not undertaken to con- 
stitute themselves the conscience of their 
neighbors; they have simply endeavored 
to do their duty to their own posterity, and 
to protect them from a system which, as 
ample experience has shown, and that 
of our present difficulty were enough to 
show, fosters a sense of irresponsibleness 
to all obligation in the governing class, 
and in the governed an ignorance and 
a prejudice which may be misled at any 
moment to the peril of the whole country. 

But the present question is one alto- 
gether transcending all limits of party 
It is 


it is a 


and all theories of party-policy. 
a question of national existence ; 
question whether Americans shall gov- 
ern America, or whether a disappointed 
clique shall nullify all government now, 
and render a stable government difficult 
hereafter ; it is a question, not whether 
we shall have civil war under certain con- 
tingencies, but whether we shall prevent 
it under any. It is idle, and worse than 
idle, to talk about Central Republics that 


can never be formed. We want neither 


Central Republics nor Northern Repub- 


lics, but our own Republic and that of 


our fathers, destined one day to gather 
the whole continent under a flag that 
shall be the 


Having once known what it was to be 


most august in the world. 


members of a grand and peaceful con- 
stellation, we shall not believe, without 
further proof, that the laws of our eravi- 
tation are to be abolished, and we flung 
forth into chaos, a hurlyburly of jostling 


nd splintering stars, whenever Robert 
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Toombs or Robert Rhett, or 
Bob of the secession kite, may give a flirt 


any other 


of self-importance. The first and greatest 
benefit of government is that it keeps the 
peace, that it insures every man his right, 
and not only that, but the permanence of 
it. In order to this, its first requisite is 
stability ; and this once firmly settled, the 
greater the extent of conterminous ter- 
ritory that can be subjected to one sys- 
tem and one language and inspired by 
That there 
should be some diversity of interests is 


one patriotism, the better. 


perhaps an advantage, since the neces- 
sity of legislating equitably for all gives 
legislation its needful safeguards of cau- 
tion and largeness of view. <A single 
empire embracing the whole world, and 
controlling, without extinguishing, local 
organizations and nationalities, has been 
not only the dream of conquerors, but 
the ideal of speculative philanthropists. 
Our own dominion is of such extent and 
power, that it may, so far as this conti- 
nent is concerned, be looked upon as 
something like an approach to the real- 
ization of such an ideal. But for slavery, 
it might have succeeded in realizing it; 
One 


language, one law, one citizenship over 


and in spite of slavery, it may. 


thousands of miles, and a government on 
the whole so good that we seem to have ' 
forgotten what government means, — 
these are things not to be spoken of with 
levity, privileges not to be surrendered 
without a struggle. And yet while Ger- 
many and Italy, taught by the bloody and 
bitter and servile experience of centuries, 
are striving toward unity as the blessing 
above all others desirable, we are to allow 
a Union, that for almost eighty years has 
been the source and the safeguard of in- 
calculable advant izes, to be shattered by 
the caprice of a rabble that has outrun 
the 
are making up our minds what coercion 
Ask the 
will tell you that it is the force necessary 
To avoid the 


danger of what men who have seized 


intention of its leaders, while we 


means ! first constable, and he 


for executing the laws. 


upon forts, arsenals, and other property 


of the United States, and continue to 
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hold them -by military force, may choose 
to call civil war, we are allowing a state 
of things to gather head which will make 
real civil war the occupation of the whole 
country for years to come, and establish 
There is 
no such antipathy between the North and 


it as a permanent institution. 


the South as men ambitious of a consid- 
eration in the new republic, which their 
talents and character have failed to se- 
cure them in the old, would fain call into 
existence by asserting that it exists. The 
misunderstanding and dislike between 
them is not so great as they were with- 
in living memory between England and 
Scotland, as they are now between Eng- 
land and Ireland. There is no difference 
Yet, after 
a dissatisfaction of near a century, and two 


of race, language, or religion. 


rebellions, there is no part of the British 
dominion more loyal than Scotland, no 
British subjects who would be more loath 
to part with the substantial advantages 
of their imperial connection than the 
Scotch; and even in Ireland, after a lon- 
ger and more deadly feud, there is no sane 
man who would consent to see his coun- 
try irrevocably eut off from power and 
consideration to obtain an independence 
which would be nothing but Donnybrook 
Fair multiplied by every city, town, and 
village in the island. The same consid- 
erations of policy and advantage which 
render the union of Scotland and Ireland 
with England a necessity apply with even 
more force to the several States of our 
Union. To let one, or two, or half a doz- 
en of them break away in a freak of an- 
ger or unjust suspicion, or, still worse, 
from mistaken notions of sectional advan- 
tage, would be to fail in our duty to our- 
selves and our country, would be a fatal 
blindness to the lessons which immemori- 
al history has been tracing on the earth’s 
surface, either with the beneficent furrow 
of the plough, or, when that was unheed- 
ed, the fruitless gash of the cannon-ball. 
When we speak of coercion, we do not 
mean violence, but only the assertion of 
constituted and acknowledged authority. 
Even if seceding States could be con- 
quered back again, they would not be 
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worth the conquest. We ask only for the 
assertion of a principle which shall give 
the friends of order in the discontented 
quarters a hope to rally round, and the 
assurance of the support they have a right 
to expect. There is probably a majority, 
and certainly a powerful minority, in the 
seceding States, who are loyal to the Un- 
ion; and these should have that support 
which the prestige of the General Govern- 


It is not to 
the North or to the Republican Party that 


ment can alone give them. 


o 
the malcontents are called on to submit, 
but to the laws, and to the benign inten- 
tions of the Constitution, as they were un- 
derstood by its framers. What the coun- 
try wants is a permanent settlement ; and 
it has learned, by repeated trial, that 
compromise is not a cement, but a wedge. 
The Government did not hesitate to pro- 
tect the doubtful right of property of a 
Virginian in Anthony Burns by the ex- 
ercise of coercion, and the loy ulty of Mas- 
sachusetts was such that her own militia 


could be 


abhorrent, and, as there is reason to be- 


used to enforce an obligation 


lieve, made purposely abhorrent, to her 
dearest convictions and most venerable 
traditions ; and yet the same Government 
tampers with armed treason, and lets J 
dare not wait upon I would, when it is a 
question of protecting the acknowledged 
property of the Union, and of sustaining, 
nay, preserving even, a gallant officer 
whose only fault is that he has been too 
true to his flag. While we write, the news- 
papers bring us the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Buchanan and the South Car- 
olina “ Commissioners,” and surely never 
did a government stoop so low as ours has 
done, not only in consenting to receive 
these 


suggesting that a soldier deserves court- 


ambassadors from Nowhere, but in 


martial who has done all he could to main- 
tain himself in a forlorn hope, with rebel- 
lion in his front and treachery in his rear. 
Our Revolutionary heroes had old-fash- 
ioned notions about rebels, suitable to the 
straightforward times in which they lived, 
— times when blood was as freely shed to 
secure our national existence as milk-and- 


water is now todestroy it. Mr. Buchanan 
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might have profited by the example of 
men who knew nothing of the modern 
S:. af 


ave Constitutional interpretation, but 
saw clearly the distinction between right 
and wrong. When a party of the Shays 
the house of General 


rebels came to 


Pomeroy, in Northampton, and asked if 
he could accommodate them,— the old sol- 
dier, seeing the green sprigs in their hats, 
the badges of their treason, shouted to 
his son, ‘* Fetch me my hanger, and I ’II 


. 


accommodate the scoundrels!” General 


Jackson, we suspect, would have accom- 


modated rebel commissioners in the same 


peremptory sty ie. 
While 


the old rhyme, is wondering whether it 


our government, like Giles in 
is a government or not, emissaries of trea- 
unningly working upon the fears 


the Border States, whose 


son are « 
and passions of 
true interests are infinitely more on the 
side of the Union than of Slavery. They 
are luring the ambitious with visionary 
promis s of Southern erandeur and pros- 
perity, and deceiving the ignorant into 


the belief that the principles and prac- 
ice of the Free States were truly repre- 
All this might 


evented, had Mr. Buchanan 


sented Dy John Brown. 

be en p! 

is M -ssage thought of the interests 
of his country instead of those of his par- 
ty. It is not too late to check and neu- 
tralize it now. A decisively national and 
patriotic policy is all that can prevent ex- 
cited men from involving themselves so 


deeply that they will find “returning as 


tedious as go o’er,” and be more afraid of 
cowardice than of consequences. 

Slave ry is no longer the matter in de- 
bate, and we must beware of being led 
off upon that side-issue. The matter now 
in hand is the reéstablishment of order, 
the rea 
the settling once for all whether there can 


flirmation of national unity, and 


be such a thing as a government without 
the right to use its power in self-defence. 
The Republican Party has done all it 
could lawfully do in limiting slavery once 
more to the States in which it exists, and 
in relieving the Free States from forced 
They 


can be patient, as Providence is often pa- 


eomplicity with an odious system. 


E Pluribus 
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tient, till natural causes work that con. 
viction which conscience has been unable 
to effect. 
abolition of slavery, which would be sure 


They believe that the violent 


to follow sooner or later the disruption of 
our Confederacy, would not compensate 
for the evil that would be entailed upon 
both races by the abolition of our nation- 
ality and the bloody confusion that would 
More than this, 


there can be no permanent settle- 


follow it. 


that 


they believe 


ment except in the definite establishment 
of the principle, that this government, 
like all others, rests upon the everlasting 
foundations of just Authority, — that that 
authority, once delegated by the people, 
becomes a common stock of Power to be 
wielded for the common protection, and 
from which no minority or majority of 
partners can withdraw its contribution 
under any conditions,— that this Power 
is what makes us a nation, and implies a 
corresponding duty of submission, or, if 
that be refuse d, then a necessary right of 


We are 


we make laws; we become subjec ts, when 


self-vindication. citizens, when 
we attempt to break them after they are 
made. Lynch-law may be better than no 
law in new and half-organized commu- 
nities, but we cannot tolerate its applica- 
The 


necessity of suppressing rebellion by force 


tion in the affairs of government. 


may be a terrible one, but its consequen- 
ces, whatever they may be, do not weigh 
a feather in comparison with those that 
would follow from admitting the princi- 
ple that there is no social compact bind- 
ing on any body of men too numerous to 
be arrested by a United States Marshal. 

As we are writing these sentences, the 
news comes to us that South Carolina 
has taken the initiative, and chosen the 
She has done it be- 


cause her position was desperate, and be- 


arbitrament of war. 


cause she hi ped thereby to unite the Cot- 
ton States by a complicity in blood, as 
they are already committed by a unanim- 
ity in bravado. Major Anderson deserves 
more than ever the thanks of his country 
for his wise forbearance. The foxes in 
Charleston, who have already lost their 
tails in the trap of Secession, wished to 
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throw upon him the responsibility of that 
second blow which begins a quarrel, and 
the silence of his guns has balked them. 
Nothing would have pleased them so much 
as to have one of his thirty-two-pound 
shot give a taste of real war to the boys 
who are playing soldier at Morris’s Island. 
But he has shown the discretion of a brave 
man. South Carolina will soon learn how 
much she has undervalued the people of 
the Free States. 


law to bowie-knives and revolvers, she 


Because they prefer 


has too lightly reckoned on their caution 
She will find, that, though 


slow to kindle, they are as slow to yield, 


and timidity. 


and that they are willing to risk their 
lives for the defence of law, though not 
for the breach of it. They are begin- 
ning to question the value of a peace 
that is forced on them at the point of 
the bayonet, and is to be obtained only 
by an abandonment of rights and duties. 

When we speak of the courage and 
power of the Free States, we do not wish 
to be understood as descending to the 
vulgar level of meeting brag with brag. 
We speak of them only as among the ele- 
ments to be gravely considered by the 
fanatics who may render it necessary for 
those who value the continued existence 
of this Confederacy as it deserves to be 
valued to kindle a back-fire, and to use 
the desperate means which God has put 
into their hands to be employed in the 
And 


when we use the term Coercion, nothing 


last extremity of free institutions. 


is farther from our thoughts than the car- 
rying of blood and fire among those whom 
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we still consider our brethren of South 


Carolina. These civilized communities 


of ours have interests too serious toy fe 


risked on a childish wager of courage,-—a 
quality that can always be bought cheap- 
er than day-labor on a railway-embank- 
ment. We wish to see the Government 
strong enough for the maintenance of 
law, and for the protection, if need be, 
of the 
from the anarchy he has allowed himself 
Let 


the power of the Union be used for any 


unfortunate Governor Pickens 


to be made a tool of for evoking. 


other purpose than that of shutting and 
barring the door against the return of 
misguided men to their allegiance. At 
the same time we think legitimate and re- 
sponsible force prudently exerted safer 
than the submission, without a struggle, 
to unlawful and irresponsible violence. 
Peace is the greatest of blessings, when 
it is won and kept by manhood and 
wisdom; but it is a blessing that will 
not long be the housemate of cowardice. 
It is God alone who is powerful enough 
to let His authority slumber ; it is only His 
laws that are strong enough to protect and 
avenge themselves. Every human gov- 
ernment is bound to make its laws so far 
resemble His, that they shall be uniform, 
certain, and unquestionable in their oper- 
ation ; and this it can do only by a timely 
show of power, and by an appeal to that 
authority which is of divine right, inas- 
much as its office is to maintain that order 
which is the single attribute of the Infinite 
Reason that we can clearly apprehend and 


of which we have hourly example. 





REVIEWS AND 
Personal History of Lord Bacon. From Un- 
published Papers. By Wittiam Hepr- 
wortn Dixon, of the Inner Temple. 
3oston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. pp. 424. 


Tue life of Bacon, as it has been 
ordinarily written, presents contrasts so 
strange, that thoughtful readers have been 


LITERARY 


NOTICES. 


compelled either to doubt the accuracy of 
the narrative, or to admit that in his case 
Nature departed from her usual processes, 
and embodied antithesis in a man. The 
character suggested by the events of his 
life has long been in direct opposition to 
the character impressed on his writings ; 
and Macaulay, who gave to the popular 
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opinion its most emphatic and sparkling 
expression, increased this difference by 
exaggerating the opposite elements of the 
human epigram, and ended in manufac- 
turing the most brilliant monstrosity that 
ever bore the name of a person. Lord 
Campbell followed with a biography hav- 
ing all the appearance of conscientious re- 
search and judicial impartiality, but which 
was really nothing more than a weak trans- 
lation of Macaulay’s vivid sentences into 
“as it had pleased God to 
endow him withal.” 


such English 
acon, to all inquir- 
ing men, still remained outside of the state- 
ments of both ; and after the lapse of near- 
ly two centuries, the slight biographical 
sketch by his chaplain, Dr. Rawleigh, con- 
veyed @ juster idea of the man than all the 
biographies by which it had been succeed- 
ed, but not superseded. 

Mr. Dixon’s “ Personal History of Lord 
Bacon ”’ is the first attempt to vindicate his 
fame by original research into unpublished 
is a mortify 


documents. It r 
Englisl 


ing reflection to 
all who speak the ongue, that this 
task should have 
There has 


in regard to insignificant individuals who 


long. 


h 
been deferred so 


been no lack of such research 
with 
events which come within the cognizance 
of English but the 


Englishman among all English politicians 


have been accidentally connected 


historians ; greatest 
and statesmen since the Norman Conquest 
has heretofore been honored with no biog- 
rapher who considered him worthy the la- 
bor which has been lavished on inferior 
men. The readers of Macaulay’s four vol- 
umes of E1 h history have often ex- 
press amazement at his minute 
knowledge of 


the time 


the political mediocrities of 
f James II. and William III. 
He spared neither time nor labor in col- 
lecting and investigating facts regarding 
comparatively unknown persons who hap- 
pened to be connected with his subject ; 
but in his judgment of a man who, con- 
sidered simply as a statesman, was infinite- 
r than Halifax or Danby, he de- 
pends altogether on hearsay, and gives that 


ly great 


hearsay the worst possible appearance. In 
his article on Bacon, he not merely evinces 
no original research, but he so combines 
the loose statements he takes for granted, 
that, in his presentation of them, they make 
against Bacon than is 
In- 


deed, leaving out the facts which Macaulay 


out a stronger case 


warranted by their fair interpretation. 
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suppresses or is ignorant of, and taking in- 
to account only those which he includes, 
his judgment of Bacon is still erroneous. 
Long before we read Mr. Dixon’s book, we 
had reversed Macaulay’s opinion merely 
by scrutinizing, and restoring to their nat- 
ural relations, Macaulay’s facts. 

But Mr. Dixon’s volume, while in style 
and matter it is one of the most interesting 
and entertaining books of the season, is 
especially valuable for the new light it 
sheds on the subject by the introduction 
of original materials. ‘These materials, to 
be sure, were within the reach of any per- 
son who desired to write an impartial bi- 
ography ; but Mr. Dixon no less deserves 
honor for withstanding the prejudice that 
Bacon’s moral character was unquestion- 
ably settled as base, and for daring to in- 
vestigate anew the testimony on which the 
And there can be 
no doubt that he has dispelled the horrible 


judgment was founded. 


chimera, that the same man can be thor- 
oughly malignant or mean in his moral 
nature and thoroughly beneficent or ex- 
alted in his intellectual nature. While we 
do not doubt that depravity and intelli- 
gence can make an unholy alliance, we do 
doubt that the intelligence thus prompted 
can exhibit, to an eye that discerns spirits, 
If, in 
the logic of character, Iago or Jerry Sneak 


all the vital signs of benevolence. 


be in the premises, it is impossible to find 
3acon in the conclusion. 

The value of Mr. Dixon’s book consists 
in its introduction of new facts to illustrate 
every questionable incident in Bacon’s ca- 
reer. It is asserted, for instance, that Ba- 
con, as a member of Parliament, was im- 
pelled solely by interested motives, and 
opposed the government merely to force 
the government to recognize his claims to 
office. Mr. Dixon brings forward facts to 
prove that his opposition is to be justified 
on high grounds of statesmanship; that he 
was both a patriot and a reformer; that 
great constituencies were emulous to make 
him their representative; that in wit, in 
learning, in reason, in moderation, in wis- 
dom, in the power of managing and direct- 
ing men’s minds and passions, he was the 
first man in the House of Commons; that 
the germs of great improvements are to be 
found in his speeches; that, when he was 
overborne by the almost absolute power 
of the Court, his apparent sycophancy was 
merely the wariness of a wise statesman; 
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that Queen Elizabeth eventually acknowl- 
edged his services to the country, and, far 
from neglecting him, repeatedly extended 
to him most substantial marks of her favor. 
This portion of Mr. Dixon’s volume, found- 
ed on state-papers, will surprise both the 
defamers and the eulogists of Bacon. It 
contains facts of which both Macaulay and 
Basil Montagu were ignorant. 

Of Bacon’s relations with Essex we nev- 
er had but one opinion. All the testimony 
brought forward to convict Bacon of treach- 
ery to Essex seemed to us inconclusive. 
The facts, as stated by Macaulay and Lord 
Campbell, do not sustain their harsh judg- 
ment. <A parallel may be found in the 
present political condition of our own coun- 
try. Let us suppose Senator Toombs so 
fortunate as to have had a wise counsel 
lor, who for ten years had borne to him 
the same relation which Bacon bore to Es- 
sex. Let us suppose that it was under- 
stood between them that both were in fa- 
vor of the Unien and the Constitution, and 
that nothing was to be done to forward the 
triumph of their party which was not strict- 
ly legal. ‘Then let us suppose that Mr. 
Toombs, from the impulses of caprice and 
passion, had secretly established relations 
with desperate disunionists, and had thus 
put in jeopardy not only the interests, but 
the lives, of those who were equally his 
friends and the friends of the Constitution. 
Let us further suppose that he had sud- 
denly placed himself at the head of an 
armed force to overturn the United States 
government at Washington, while he was 
still a Senator from Georgia, sworn to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, 
and that his cheated friend and counsellor 
had just left the President of the United 
States, after a long conference, in which he 
had attempted to show, to an incredulous 
listener, that Senator Toombs was a de- 
voted friend to the Union, though dissatis- 
fied with some of the members of the Ad- 
ministration. This is a very faint illustra- 
tion of the political relations between Es- 
sex and Bacon, admitting the generally re- 
ceived facts on which Bacon is execrated 
as false to his friend. Mr. Dixon adduces 
new facts which completely justify Bacon’s 
conduct. If Bacon, like Essex, had been 
ruled by his passions, he would have been 
a far fiercer denouncer of Essex’s treason. 
He had every reason to be enraged. He 
was a wise man duped by a foolish one. 
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He was in danger of being implicated in a 
treason which he abhorred, through the 
perfidy of a man who was generally con- 
sidered as his friend and patron, and who 
was supposed to act from his advice. <As 
acon doubtless knew what we now for the 
first time know, every candid reader must 
be surprised at the moderation of his course. 
Essex would not have hesitated to shoot or 
stab Bacon, had Bacon behaved to him as 
he had behaved to Bacon. But we pardon, 
it seems, the most hateful and horrible self- 
ishness which springs from the passions ; 
our moral condemnation is reserved for that 
faint form of selfishness which may be sus- 
pected to have its source in the intellect. 
In regard to the other charges against 
think that Mr. 
forward evidence 


Bacon, we Dixon has 
which must 


materially modify the current opinions of 


brought 
3acon’s personal character. He has prov- 
ed that Bacon, as a practical statesman, 
was in advance of his age, rather than be- 
hind it. He has proved that his philosophy 
penetrated his politics, and that he gave 
wise advice, and recommended large, lib- 
eral, and humane measures to a generation 
He has 
proved that he did everything that a man 
in his situation could do for the cause of 
truth and justice which did not necessitate 


which could not appreciate them. 


his retirement from public life. The abuses 
by which he may have profited he not only 
did not defend, but tried toreform. Among 
the statesmen of his day he appears not on- 
ly intellectually superior, but conventional- 
ly respectable, —a fact which would seem 
to be established by the bare statement, 
that he died wretchedly poor, while most 
of them died enormously rich. 

But Mr. Dixon, in his advocacy of Ba- 
that no 
man could hold high office under James LI., 


con, overlooks the circumstance, 


without complying with abuses calculated 
to damage his reputation with posterity. 
We have no doubt that Bacon’s compli- 
considerations 
which Mr. Dixon entirely ignores. Far 
from Bacon the 
philosopher and Bacon the politician, we 


ance was connected with 


discriminating between 
have always thought that they were inti- 
Method, the 
thing on which, as a philosopher, he espe- 


mately connected. Bacon’s 
cially prided himself, was defective. It 
left out that power by which all discover- 
ies have since his time been made, name- 
ly, scientific genius. Its successful work- 
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ing depended on an immense collection of 
facts, which no individual, and no society 
of individuals, could possibly make. He 
himself was never weary of asserting that 
the Method could never produce its benef- 
icent effects, unless it were assisted by the 
Of the course which 
physical science really followed he had no 
prevision. Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
Gilbert, he never appreciated. 


revenues of a nation. 


He was an 
intellectual autocrat, who had matured his 
own of interpreting Nature, and 
thought, that, if it were systematically car- 


schem« 


ried out, the inmost secrets of Nature could 
His desire to be Lord Chan- 
cellor of England was subsidiary to his 
larger desire to be Lord Chancellor of Na- 
ture herself. 
James 


be mastered 


He hoped, by managing 
and Buckingham, to flatter them 
into aiding, by the revenues of the State, 
his grand philosophical scheme Com- 
facts which Mr. Dixon has disin- 
terred with the facts which every thought- 


ful reader of 


bine the 


Bacon’s philosophical works 
already knows, and the vindication of Ba- 
con as a man is complete. 

We are inclined to think that he failed 
in both of the objects of his highest ambi- 
tion. His 


strably a failure 


philosophic Method is demon- 
his attempt to convert 
James and Buckingham to his views re- 
sulted in his own unjust disgrace with 
The truth 
serene, comprehensive, and 


contemporaries and posterity. 
is, that, cool, 
unimpassioned as he appears, he was from 
his youth actuated by a fanaticism which 


seems less intense than the fanaticism of a 


y more broad. 


man like Cromwell only because it was in- 
] 
I 


finite Had he succeeded in 
h 


the design he pr 


yposed to himself, his intel- 
lectual domination would not be confined 
to England 


1 


r the kingdoms of the civiliz 
ed world, but would be commensurate with 


the whole domain of Nature and man. 

We are so grateful to Mr. Dixon for 
what he hs , that we are not disposed 
to quarrel with him for what he has left 


is done 


undone. He has added such a mass of in- 
controvertible facts to the materials which 
must enter into the future biography of 
Bacon, that his book cannot fail to exact 
cordial praise from the most captious crit- 
ics. Bacon, in his aspirations and pur- 
poses, was a very much greater man than 
he appears in Mr. Dixon’s biography - but 
still to Mr. Dixon belongs the credit of 


rescuing his personal reputation from un- 
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deserved ignominy. If we add to this hit 
vivid pictures of the persons and events of 
the Elizabethan age, and his bright, sharp, 
and brief way of flashing his convictions 
and discoveries on the mind of the reader, 
we indicate merits which will make his 


m™, 
ne 


volume generally and justly popular. 
letters of Lady Ann Bacon, the mother of 
the philosopher and statesman—letters for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Dixon’s ex- 
suffi- 
cient to justify the publication of his in- 


teresting book. 


haustive research — would alone be 


Autol tography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle, Min- 
With Memorials of the 

Men and Events of his Time. 
Ticknor & Fields. 


ister of Inveresk. 
Boston : 
l2mo. pp. 480. 
Who was he? and what was he like ?— 
Sir Walter Scott answered these interroga- 
tories more than thirty years ago, in this 
wise. He says, in his ‘ Review of the Life 
and Works of John Home,” —“ Dr. Carlyle 
was, for a long period, clergyman of Mus- 
selburgh; his character was as excellent 
as his conversation was amusing and in- 
structive; his person and countenance, even 
at a very advanced age, were so lofty and 
commanding, as to strike every artist with 
his resemblance to the Jupiter Tonans of 
the Pantheon.” 

Sixty years ago, this old Scottish clergy- 
in Mus- 


‘ Auto- 


man sat down, one January day, 


} 


selburgh, and began to write his 


biography.” He had lived seventy-nine 
years among scenes of great interest, and 
had known men of remarkable genius. He 
wrote and died. The manuscript he left 
has been often read and enjoyed by clever 
men and women, who in their turn have 
gone to the churchyard to sleep with the 
venerable old man the story of whose life 
they had perused. Sir Walter 
once caught a glimpse of the time-stained 
All are now dead who could by 


himself 
sheets. 
any chance be pained by the publication 
of facts in which their relatives took part 
long years ago. So the world has now 
another volume to add to the store of bi- 
ography, and the future historian will have 
another treasury of facts from which to 
illumine his pages. 

Himself the son of a clergyman, Alexan- 
der Carlyle had a good school-drilling in 


Prestonpans, where he was born. One of 
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the stories of his childhood is very amus- 
ing, inasmuch as it pictures a dozen old 
women listening to young Alexander, aged 
six, who reads the Song of Solomon to them 
in a graveyard, he all the while perched 
on a tombstone. My Lord Grange was the 
principal man in Prestonpans parish ; and 
Master Carlyle, with his excellent father, 
had great reverence for the patron who had 
been the cause of the family’s transplanta- 
tion from Annandale. My Lady was avery 
lively person, daughter of the man who 
shot President Lockhart in the dark be- 
cause he had infuriated him in an arbitra- 
tion case in the court. This great family 
attracted the boyish wonder of young Car- 
lyle, and some of the gossiping stories that 
he heard in his 


father’s house made his 


juvenile ears tingle. Poor Lady Grange! 
Quarrelling with her husband one day, on 
his return from London, where pretty Fan- 
ny Lindsay, who kept a coffee-house in the 
Haymarket, had bewitched him, she never 
knew peace again. Her temper, never very 
soothing or pl wcable, got entire poss¢ ssion 
of her life, and she rained stormy gusts of 
passion on her guilty lord. He trembled 
and endured, till he found a razor concealed 
under his wife’s pillow, and then he deter- 
mined to remove his violent helpmeet to 
a safe seclusion. By main force, with 
the aid of accomplices, he seized the lady 
in his house in Edinburgh, and bore her 
through Stirling to the Highlands. Thence 
she was taken to St. Kilda’s desolate island, 
far off in the Western Ocean, and there 
kept for the remainder of her days, scantily 
furnished with only the coarsest fare. Her 
condition was most wretched to the last. 
In those days, licentiousness and religious 
enthusiasm were not incompatible associ- 
ates, and Lord Grange frequently spent, his 
evenings with the Minister of Prestonpans, 
praying, and settling high points of Calvin- 
ism with the old pastor. Good Mrs. Car- 
lyle used to complain that they did not part 
without wine, and that late hours were 
consequent upon the claret they liberally 
imbibed after their pious discussions. 

Dr. Doddridge’s famous Colonel Gardi- 
ner came to reside in Minister Carlyle’s par- 
ish, and told the story of his remarkable 
conversion, with his own lips, to the cler- 
gyman. The book which turned him from 
his wicked career was Gurnall’s “ Christian 
Armor,” a volume placed many years be- 
fore, by a mother’s hand, in his trunk, and 
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until then neglected. Young Carlyle heard 
Gardiner tell the story of his change of life 
several times to different sets of people, 
and he thought Doddridge had marred the 
tale by introducing the incident of a blaze 
of light, which the Colonel himself never 
spoke of having seen, when he related his 
conversion. 

When Alexander was eleven years old, 
he took a little journey with his father 
and another clergyman by the name of 
Jardine ; and the two pious, elderly gentle- 
men, having a great turn for fun and buf- 
foonery, made sport wherever they went. 
Turning their wigs hind-part foremost, and 
making faces, they del in diverting 
the children they encountered on the way. 

Of many of the incidents of the Porteous 
Mob young Carlyle witness. He 
was in the Tolbooth Church, at Edinburgh, 


was a 


when Robertson, a condemned smuggler, 
who was brought in to listen to the dis- 
course and prayers before execution, made 
his escape. The congregation were com- 
bells 


watching his 


ing into church while all the were 
ringing, when the 


criminal, 
opportunity, sprang suddenly over a pew, 
When, 


weeks afterwards, Wilson, another 


and was next heard of in Holland. 
a few 
smuggler, was executed, Carlyle, with some 
of his school-fellows, was in a window on 
the side of the Grass-Market, and 
heard Porteous order his guard to fire on 


nortl 
the people. A young lad, 
killed by a slus 


g entering his head, was 
brought 


who had been 


into the house where the boys 
were on that occasion 
In the 


might have been seen duri 


summer of 1737, young Carlyle 

> evening- 
hours walking anxiously about the Pres- 
tonpans ficlds. That season he had lost 
one of his fellow-pupils and dearest friends, 
and they had often agreed together that 
whichever might die first should appear 
there to the other, and reveal the secrets 
beyond the barrier. And so the survivor 
paced the meadows, hoping to meet his 
old companion, who never appeared. In 
November of that year he was at college, 
and his acquaintance with Robertson, af- 
terwards the eminent historian, then be- 
John Home, celebrated at a later 
period as the author of ‘‘ Douglas,” also 
became an intimate friend. 


gan. 


He now de- 
cided to choose a profession, and had well- 
nigh concluded an agreement with two 
surgeons to study theirs, when he became 
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h the meanness of the doc- 
1d bought for dissection the 
ild of a poor tailor for six shil- 


disgusted wit 
tors, who h: 
body ofa 
< shillings 


lings, the price asked being s 
i 


e, from which they made the 


needy the sixpence. Turning 


from the nige dl surgeons, he enrolled 


his name as a student of divinity, and was 
Edinburgh attending the lec- 


nity Hall. Wonderfully cheap 


frequent 


in those days, when, at the 
linaries, a good dinner could 


irpence, small beer included. 


poon, years after a member 
can Congress, then a frank, 
yung fellow, was a companion 
this period, and y often 
gether in th near 
of Glasgow, whither young Car- 
ne to pursue his studies, was at 
nferior in point of commerce 
rwards became. The tobacco- 
American colonies and the 
r and rum with the West In- 
hief branches of business. 
the 


find merchants of 


esting or learned people, 


; ld a weekly club, where 
1€) ussed the nature and principles 
of trade, and invited Alexander to join it. 
But he found | 


tly complaining that there was 
: I 


fe in Glasgow very dull, and 
ucher of French nor of music 
There was but one concert 
spent there. 
iises and hackney-coaches were 
+} 


in the t 


wn. 


during the two winters he 
Post- 


unknown, 


ir places being si 
f 


three or fi 


a brisk business in carrying midwives 
about in the night, and old ladies to church 
and the dancing-assemblies. The prin- 
cipal merchants began their business ear- 
morning, and took dinner about 
After- 


resorted to the coffee-house, 


ly in the 
noon with their families at home. 
wards they 


to read the newspapers and enjoy a bowl 
Until an arch fellow from Dub- 
to be the chief cof- 


nine o’clock was the hour for 


of punch. ll 
lin came master of 
fee-house, 
these worthy mercantile gentlemen to be 
at home in the evening. The seductive 
Irish stranger began his wiles by placing 
a few nice cold relishing things on the ta- 
ble, and so gradually led the way to hot 
suppers and midnight symposia. Towards 
the end of his college-session, Carlyle was 
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introduced to a club which gave hi 


satisfaction. ‘The principal member was 


Robert Simson, the celebrated mathema- 


tician. Simson was a great humorist, and 
was particularly averse to the company of 
ladies. Matthew Stewart, afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Edinburgh, was 
a constant attendant at this club. 

On the breaking out of the Rebellion of 
1745, the young divinity-student, having 
Volun- 


teers, and entered warmly into all the bus- 


returned to Edinburgh, joined the 
tle and business of those exciting days. In 
the Battle of Prestonpans he took part, 
When Prince 
Charles Edward issued a proclamation of 
pardon to the Volunteers, 


and was active to the end 
Carlyle went 
down to the Abbey Court to see him. The 
Prince mounted his horse, while the you 
man stood by, and rode 
side of Arthur’s Seat. C 


time a good-looking gentleman, of about 


away to the east 
arles was at that 
five feet ten inches, with dark red hair and 
black eyes. 

One Monday morning in October, a hun- 
dred and fifteen years ago, young Carlyle 
set out for Rotterdam, on his way to Ley- 
den, to join the British students there. 
Among them he found Charles Townshend 
and John Wilkes, names afterwards famous 
With Wilkes he be- 
came intimate, and many a spirited talk 
they had together in their daily rambles. 


the 


in English politics 


inci- 
the 
Soon after his return to Scot- 


But we dwell 
dents of 


Continent. 


cannot upon 


Carlyle’s student-life on 


land he made acquaintance with Smollett, 


whose lively, agreeable manners rendered 


him universally popular. Thomson, the 
author of “ The Seasons,” and Armstrong 
the poet, were also at this time among his 
friends. In 1746 he preached his first ser- 
mon before the Presbytery of Haddington, 
and got “ universal approbation,” especial- 
ly from one young lady, to whom he had 
been long attached. Robertson the histo- 
Home the 


among his neighbors, 


rian and dramatist were now 
and no doubt used 
their influence in getting the young cler- 
He finally settled at In- 
veresk, where his life was a very pleasant 
round Hume, Adam 
Smith, Blair, Smollett, and Robertson now 


gyman a living. 
of cares and duties. 


figure largely in his personal record, so 
that he had no lack of genial compan- 
Adam Smith “a 


very absent man in society, moving his 


ions. he describes as 
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lips, talking to himself, and smiling, in the 
midst of large companies.”” Robertson was 
a very different person, and held all the 
conversation-threads in his own fingers, — 
forgetting, alas! sometimes, that he had 
not been present in many a scene which 
he described as an eye-witness. 
Carlyle went some distance on the way 
toward London with Home, when he car- 
ried his tragedy of “ Douglas” for exam- 
ination to the critics. Six other clergymen 
accompanied the precious manuscript on 
that expedition, and the fun was prodigious. 
Garrick read the play and pronounced it 
totally unfit for the stage! “ Douglas” was 
afterwards brought out in Edinburgh with 
David 
about crying it up as the first performance 


unbounded success. Hlume 


ran 


the world had seen for half a century. 
Carlyle’s visit to Shenstone is very § 


graph- 
ically described in the “ Autobiography 
The poet then 
man, 


lace One night in Edinburgh, Dr. Rob- 


was ‘a large, heavy, fat 


dressed in white clothes and silver 


ertson gave a small supper-party to “‘ the 
celebrated Dr. Franklin,” and Carlyle met 
him that evening at table. They came 
together afterwards several times. 

gut we must refer our to the 
book itself, our limits not allowing more 


for a gl: 


readers 


space ince at one of the most en- 


tertaining works in modern biography. 


The Laws of Race, as connected with Slavery. 
By the Author of “‘ The Law of the Ter- 
ritories,” “ Rustic Rhymes,” ete. Phila- 

delphia: W.P. Hazard. 1860. 8vo. pp.70. 

TueEre is no lack of talk and writing 

but there is 

great lack of independent and able thought 


concerning them. 


among us on political topics ; 


The disputes and the 
manceuvres of parties interfere with the 
study and recognition of the active prin- 
ciples which silently mould the national 
The double-faced 
platforms of conventions, the loose mani- 


character and history. 


festoes of itinerant candidates for the Pres- 
idency, the rhetorical misrepresentations 
of “campaign documents,” form the staple 
of our political literature. 

The writer of the pamphlet before us is 
one of the few men who not only think for 
themselves, but whose thoughts deserve 
attention. His essay on ‘‘ The Law of the 
” 


Territories ” was distinguished not more 
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by its 
of its 
tone and temper. 


sound reasoning than by the candor 
statements and the calmness of its 
If his later essay, on 
“The Laws of Race, as connected with 
Slavery,” be on the whole less satisfactory, 
this is to be attributed, not to any want 
in it of the same qualities of thought and 
style as were displayed in his earlier work, 
but to the greater complexity and difficulty 
of the subject itself. The question of Race, 
so far as it affects actual national condi- 
tions, is one of the deepest and most intri- 
cate which can be presented to the student 
It is impossible 
it without meeting with difficulties which 


of politics. to investigate 
in the present state of knowledge cannot be 
solved, or without opening paths of spec 
lation which no human foresight can trace 
to their end. no reason for 
not attempting its discussion ; and Mr. Fish- 


su- 
1 


This is, indeed, 


er, in treating it in its relation to Slavery, 


] 
l 
has done good work, and has brought for- 


ward important, though much neglected 


considerations. He endeavors to place the 
} 


whole subje ct of the relations of the white 
and the black races in this country on phil- 
osophic grounds, and to deduce the prin 
ciples which must govern them from the 
teachings of ethnological 


g in 
other words, from natural laws which hu- 


science, or, 
man device can neither abrogate nor alter 

From these 
three following conclusions. 


teachings he derives the 

“The white race must of necessity, by 
reason of its superiority, govern the negro, 
wherever the two live together. 

*“ The two races can never amalgamate, 
and form a new species of man, but must 
remain forever distinct, — though mulat- 
toes and other grades alway S¢ xist, because 
constantly renewed. 

“Each race has a tendency to occupy 
exclusively that portion of the 
suited to its nature.” 


country 


If true, these conclusions are of the ut- 
er laws 
‘must rule our politics and our des- 


most importance. They are hig 


‘ 


which 
tiny, either by the Constitution or over it, 
either with the Union or without it; and 
no wit or force of man is strong enough to 


resist them.” It is to the exposition of 
the results which follow from these conclu- 
sions, assuming them to be true, that the 
larger part of the present-essay is devoted. 

That these propositions express, or at 
least point the way to essential truths, we 
are fully persuaded. But we are not ready 
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all the inferences which the au- 
admit that 


they afford sufficient basis for some of his 


to accept 
thor draws from them, or to 
minor assumptions. 

1 his first conclusion, the 
that “slavery 


Arguing fron 
author draws the inference 


\ 
is U necessary 


result” of the nature of 


the “The 


indolent and improvi- 


black and of white man. 
nature 

s also ignorant.” “ He re- 
nt and guidance ”’; “ otherwise 


helpless, hopeless vic¢ 
But in these 
same purport, Mr. 


the 


words 


’ 
he nature of black 
ch improvement as to 
the condi- 
terest 
surprised that so 


‘alls necessary 
needless in the in 
We are 
hould speak of the igno- 
a natural 


the 


disqualifica- 

more so, be- 

ge, Mr. Fisher says, 

larken his mind with ig- 

of subjection 

zro may be necessary for a time 
is a} 

; slavery, as 

nerally understood, is the 

ult of his nature and of our 

believe to be untrue. 

y of American slavery, far 


utterly 


x the negro as incapable of 


shows him making a slow 
} 


idvance in the development 


l under 


ind moral qualities, 

es singularly unfavorable. It 
is the plea of the 
tradk 
with the whit 


truth. 


advocates of the slave- 
it the black is civilized by contact 

The plea is not without 

universal testimony of 
slave-owners, and the common observation 
OT rave 
that 
constant and close relations with the whites, 
higher mental development than those 
confined to the fields. The ex- 
periment of education, continued for more 
than one gx 
The bla 


inferior 


at the city and house slaves 


is, those who are brought into most 
show 


who aré 


neration, has never been tried. 
k is in many of his endowments 

ite; but until he and his 
children and his children’s children have 
shown an incapacity to be raised by a suit- 
honestly given, to an intel- 


moral condition that shall fit 


able training, 
lectual and 
them for self-dependence, we have no right 
to assert that slavery is a necessary con- 
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dition, if in the meaning of necessary we 
It is not 


needful to present here other objec ctions to 


include the idea of permanence. 
this sweeping assertion. They are old, 
well-known, and unanswerable. 

But leaving this and other points on 
which we find ourselves at issue with Mr. 
Fisher, we come to what we regard as the 


most important part of his pamphlet, — the 
results which he shows to follow from the 
law, that “each rac r to oc- 
xclusively th: rtion of the cc 


States that 


cupy « yun- 
ry suited to its naturs 


Mexico the cro “has 


t 
lie on the Gulf of 


found a congenial climate and obtained a 
The 

man 

d be 

gth the striking pa 


Fisher shows the prosp 


permanent foothold.” negro multi- 


plies there ; the white lles and 


cays.” We 


en 


snou 


distant ascendency of th 


Phe ce 


he presents are of vital consequence to the 


race in this new Africa. 


South, of consequence only less than vital 
to the North. But by the side of “ New 
Africa” are States and Territori which 
the black little ra foothol 


‘ree, civilized, and prosperous communities 


race has 


ivil 


are brought face to face, as it were, with 


the mixed and degenerating populations of 
In the Free States the 


in numbers and 


the Slave country. 


’e is incre 


ing 
in prosperity with unexampled 
In the Slave States the black race 

in far greater proportion than 

», the most important elements of 
prosperity are becoming exhausted, and 
the f 
to hold their own against the ever-increas- 


Shall this new 


yrces of civilization are incompetent 


ing weight of barbarism. 
Africa push its boundaries beyond their 
limits ? 


present Shall more territory be 


yielded to the already wide-spread African 
her the 
West 


shall be settled by Northern white emigrants 


It is not the question, wh 


unoccupied spaces of the South and 


race 


with their natural property, or by Southern 
white emigrants with their legal property, 
— and there an end; but it is the question, 
whether New England or New Africa shall 
extend her limits, — whether the country 
shall be occupied a century hence by a 
Every 
rood of ground yielded to the pretensions 


civilized or by a barbarous race. 


of the masters of slaves is so much of the 
lost 
without hope of recovery. Slavery is trans- 


heirloom of freedom and of civilization 
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ient. As an institution, such as it has de- 
veloped itself in our Southern States, it has 
already: given tokens of decay. But the 
qualities of race are so slowly affected by 
change as to admit of being called constant 
and permanent. The predominant influ- 
ence of the blacks in the Cotton States is 
already (even putting aside the results of 
slavery) exhibiting itself in the lowering 
of the whites. These States are becoming 
uninhabitable for the whites,—not by rea- 
son of climate, or of slavery as an institu- 
tion, but by reason of the operation of the 
They 


and the stronger race 


inevitable increase of the slaves 
must have the land, 
will be driven out by the weaker, on ac- 
count of the preponderance of their num- 
bers and the vis of their natures. 
in the United 
or in any of their unsettled territory, for 
the expansion of this transatlantic Africa. 
Where the black race is now settled it will 

ay, but it 


mnertia 


There is no room States, 


must be confined within its 
present limits. 

We do not look upon the simple seces- 
sion of the Slave States, or of any one of 


them, as dangerous, so far as the extension 
of slavery is concerned, — rather, on the 
contrary, as likely to end the great debate 
by securing all unoccupied territory to the 
North, to freedom, and to the white races. 
It is only, if an attempt shou!d be made, for 
the sake of what is miscalled peace, and 
for the sake of the Union, to conciliate the 
misguided and unfortunate people of the 
South by compromise or concession, that 
we fear the consequences. 

The responsibility under which we are 
to act is not for our own moral convic- 
tions alone, but also for the happiness of 
all future times. There is no room for 
concession, no space for compromise, in 
the settlement of the question of the preva- 
lence of the black or of the white race on 
this continent, — in other words, the prev- 
alence of liberty and Christianity and all 
their attendant blessings, or that of ig- 
and barbarism with 


norance their train. 


“ We will decide this question,” says Mr. 


Fisher, whose words were written before 
the necessity for decision was so distinctly 

ented as at present, “we will decide 
it, if we can, as a united people ; but if we 
cannot, if cotton and slavery and the ne- 
gro have already weakened our Southern 
brethren by their spells and enchantments, 
o that the South cannot decide accord- 
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ing to the traditions and impulses of our 
race, then we of the North will still decide 
it, as by right we may, — by right of rea- 
son, of race, and of law.” 


The Conduct of Life. By R. W. Emerson. 
soston : Ticknor& Fields. 16mo. pp. 288. 


Ir is a singular fact, that Mr. Emerson 
is the most steadily attractive lecturer 
in America. Into that cold- 
waterish region adventurers of the sensa- 
tion kind come down now and then with a 


somewhat 


splash, to become disregarded King Logs 


before the next season. But Mr. Emerson 
always draws. A lecturer now for some- 
thing like a quarter of a century, one of 
the pioneers of the lecturing system, the 
charm of his voice, his manner, and his 
matter has never lost its power over his 
earlier hearers, and continually winds new 
ones in its enchanting meshes. What they 
do not fully understand they take on trust, 
and listen, saying to themselves, as the 
old poet of Sir Philip Sidney. — 


“ A sweet, attractive, kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 


The lineaments of gospel books.” 


We call it a singular fact, because we Yan- 
kees are thought to be fond of the spread- 
eagle style, and nothing can be more re- 
mote from that than his. Weare reckoned a 
practical folk, who would rather hear about 
a new air-tight stove than about Plato; yet 
our favorite teacher’s practicality is not 
in the least of the Poor Richard variety. 
If he have any Buncombe constituency, 
it is that unrealized commonwealth of phi- 
losophers which Plotinus proposed to estab- 
lish ; and if he were to make an almanac, 
his directions to farmers would be some- 
thing like this :—‘‘ Ocroner : Jndian Sum- 
mer ; now is the time to get in your early 
Vedas.”” What, then, is his secret? Is it 
not that he out-Yankees us all? that his 
range includes us all? that he is equally 
at home with the potato-disease and orig- 
inal sin, with pegging shoes and the Over- 
soul? that, as we try all trades, so has he 
tried all cultures ¢ and above all, that his 
mysticism gives us a counterpoise to our 
super-practicality ? 

There is no man living to whom, as a 
writer, so many of us feel and thankfully 
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acknowledge so great an indebtedness for 
ennobling impulses, —none whom so many 
abide. What does he mean ? ask 
Where is his system? What is 
it all? What the deuse have 
Well, we do not 


to write an essay on Emerson at 


cannot 
these last 

the use of 
do with Brahma ? 
propos 
the fag-end of a February “Atlantic, 


we to 


” with 
Secession longing for somebody to hold it, 
and Chaos come again in the South Caro- 
lina teapot. We will only say that we have 
found grandeur and consolation in a starlit 
night without caring to ask what it meant, 
r and consolation ; we have 


e, as 1 generations 


some 
done, without thinking him 
as some more eminently te- 

or shall we say tediously eminent ?) 
have thought roses as good 

ay as cabbages, though the lat- 
ive made a better show in the 

if cross-examined as to their 
and as for Brahma, why, he 


ure ol 


himself, and won’t bite 


her with Mr. Emerson is, 


tes in prose, he 


is essential!) 
uu undertake to paraphrase 

and to reduce it to words 
of one syllable for infant minds, you will 
make as sad work of it as the good monk 
with his analysis of Homer in the “ Epis- 
tole We look 
upon him as one of the few men of genius 
whom our 


Obscurorum Virorum.” 


age has produced, and there 
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needs no better proof of it than his mas- 
culine faculty of fecundating other minds. 
Search for his eloquence in his books and 
you will perchance miss it, but meanwhile 
you will find that it has kindled all your 
thoughts. For choice and pith of lan- 
guage he belongs to a better age than ours, 
and might rub shoulders with Fuller and 
srowne, — though he does use that abom- 
inable word, reliable. His eye for a fine, 
telling phrase that will carry true is like 
that of a backwoodsman for a rifle ; and he 
will dredge you up a choice word from the 
ooze of Cotton Mather himself. <A diction 
at once so rich and so homely as his we 
know not where to match in these days of 
writing by the page ; it is like homespun 
cloth-of-gold. The many cannot miss his 
meaning, and only the few can find it. It 
What 


He means inspir- 


is the open secret of all true genius. 
does he mean, quotha ? 
ing hints, a divining-rod to your deeper 
nature, “‘ plain living and h thinking.” 

We meant only to welcome this book, 
and not to review it. Doubtless we might 
pick our quarrel with it here and there ; 
but all that our readers care to know is, 
that it contains essays on Fate, Power, 
Wealth, Culture, Behavior, Worship, Con- 
siderations by the Way, Beauty, and Illu- 
sions. They need no invitation to Emer- 
“Would you know,” says Goethe, 
“the ripest cherries ¢ 
the blackbirds.” 


to inquire of the crows. 


son. 
Ask the boys and 
He does not advise you 
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